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Ten years ago I warned Mr. Herbert Spencer that his Religion of 
the Unknowable was certain to lead him into strange company. ‘To 
invoke the Unknowable,’ I said, ‘is to re-open the whole range of 
Metaphysics ; and the entire apparatus of Theology will follow through 
the breach.’ I quoted Mr. G. Lewes’s admirable remark,' ‘ that the 
foundations of a Creed can rest only on the Known and the Knowable.’ 
We see the result. Mr. Spencer has developed his Unknowable into 
an ‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy, by which all things are created and 
sustained.’ He has discovered it to be the Ultimate Cause, the All- 
Being, the Creative Power, and all the other ‘ alternative impossi- 
bilities of thought’ which he once cast in the teeth of the older 
theologies. Naturally there is joy over one philosopher that re- 
penteth. The Christian World claims this as equivalent to the 
assertion that God is the mind and spirit of the universe; and the 
Christian World says these words might have been used by Butler or 
Paley.? This is, indeed, very true; but it is strange to find the philo- 
sophy of one who makes it a point of conscience not to enter a church 
described as ‘the fitting and natural introduction to inspiration ! ’ 
The admirers of Mr. Spencer’s genius—and I count myself 
amongst the earliest—will not regret that he has been induced to 
lay aside his vast task of philosophic synthesis, in order more fully to 
explain his views about Religion. This is, indeed, for the thoughtful, 
as well as the practical, world the great question of our age, and the 
discussion that was started by his paper* and by mine‘ has opened 
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many topics of general interest. Mr. Spencer has been led to give to 
some of his views a certainly new development, and he has treated of 
matters which he had not previously touched. Various critics have 
joined the debate. Sir James Stephen’ has brought into play his 
Nasmyth hammer of Common Sense, and has asked the bold and truly 
characteristic question: ‘Can we not do just as well without any 
religion at all?’ The weekly Reviews, I am told, have been poking 
at us their somewhat hebdomadal fun. And then Mr. Wilfrid Ward,’ 
‘the rising hope of the stern and unbending’ Papists, steps in to 
remind us of the ancient maxim—eaztra Ecclesiam nulla salus. 

I cannot altogether agree with a friend who tells me that con- 
troversy is pure evil. It is not so when it leads to a closer sifting of 
important doctrines ; when it is inspired with friendly feeling, and 
has no other object than to arrive at the truth. There were no mere 
‘compliments’ in my expressions of respect for Mr. Spencer and his 
work, I habitually speak of him as the only living Englishman who 
can fairly lay claim to the name of philosopher ; nay, he is, I believe, 
the only man in Europe now living who has constructed a real system 
of philosophy. Very much in that philosophy I willingly adopt ; as 
a philosophical theory I accept his idea of the Unknowable. My 
rejection of it as the basis of Religion is nonew thing. The substance 
of my essay on the ‘Ghost of Religion’ I have long ago taught at 
Newton Hall. The difference between Mr. Spencer and myself as to 
what religion means is vital and profound. So deep is it that it 
justifies me in returning to these questions, and still further disturb- 
ing his philosophic labour. But our long friendship I trust will 
survive the inevitable dispute. 

It will clear up much at issue between us if it be remembered 
that to me this question is one primarily of religion; to Mr. Spencer, 
one primarily of philosophy. He is dealing with transcendental 
conceptions, intelligible only to certain trained metaphysicians: I 
have been dealing with religion as it affects the lives of men and 
women in the world. Hence, if I admit with him that philosophy 
points to an unknowable and inconceivable Reality behind pheno- 
mena, I insist that, to ordinary men and women, an unknowable and 
inconceivable Reality is practically an Unreality. The Everlasting 
Yes which the Evolutionist metaphysician is conscious of, but cannot 
conceive, is in effect on the public a mere Everlasting No; and a 
religion which begins and ends with the mystery of the Unknowable 
is not religion at all, but a mere logician’s formula, This is how it 
comes about that Mr. Spencer complains that I have misunderstood 
him or have not read his books, that I fail to represent him, or even 
misrepresent him. I cannot admit that I have either misunderstood 
him or misrepresented him on any single point. I have studied his 


5 Sir J. Stephen, in Nineteenth Century, June 1884. 
* W. Ward, in National Review, June 1884, 
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books part by part and chapter by chapter, and have examined the 
authorities on which he relies. 

He seems to think that all hesitation to accept his views will dis- 
appear if men will only turn to his First Principles, his Principles 
of Sociology and his Descriptive Sociology, where he has ‘ proved’ 
this and ‘disproved’ that, and arrayed the arguments and the 
evidence for every doctrine in turn. Now, for my part, I have studied 
all this, to my great pleasure and profit, since the first number of 
A Synthetic Philosophy appeared. Mr. Spencer objects to disciple- 
ship, or I would say that I am in very many things one of his dis- 
ciples myself. But in this matter of religion I hold still, as I have 
held from the first, that Mr. Spencer is mistaken as to the history, 
the nature, and the function of religion. It is quite true that he and 
I are at opposite poles in what relates to the work of religion on man 
and on life. In all he has written, he treats religion as mainly a 
thing of the mind, and concerned essentially with mystery. I say— 
and here I am on my own ground—that religion is mainly a thing of 
feeling and of conduct, and is concerned essentially with duty. I 
agree that religion has also an intellectual base; but here I insist 
that this intellectual basis must rest on something that can be known 
and conceived and at least partly understood ; and that it cannot be 
found at all in what is unknowable, inconceivable, and in no way 
whatever to be understood. 

Now, in maintaining this, I have with me almost the whole of the 
competent minds which have dealt with this question. Mr. Spencer 
puts it rather as if it were merely fanaticism on my part which 
prevents me from accepting his theory of Religion; as if Sir James 
Stephen’s difficulties would disappear if he could be induced to read 
the Principles of Sociology and the rest. Mr. Spencer must re- 
member that in his Religion of the Unknowable he stands almost 
alone. He is, in fact, insisting to mankind, in a matter where all 
men have some opinion, on one of the most gigantic paradoxes in 
the history of thought. I know myself of no single thinker in 
Europe who has come forward to support this religion of an Unknow- 
able Cause, which cannot be presented in terms of consciousness, to 
which the words emotion, will, intelligence cannot be applied with 
any meaning, and yet which stands in the place of a supposed 
anthropomorphic Creator. Mr. George H. Lewes, who of all modern 
philosophers was the closest to Mr. Spencer, and of recent English 
philosophers the most nearly his equal, wrote ten years ago:— 
‘Deeply as we may feel the mystery of the universe and the limita~ 
tions of our faculties, the foundations of a creed can only rest on the 
Known and the Knowable. With that I believe every school of 
thought but a few dreamy mystics have agreed. Every religious 
teacher, movement, or body, has equally started from that. For 
myself, I feel that I stand alongside of the religious spirits of every 
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time and‘of every church in claiming for religion some intelligible 
object of reverence, and the field of feeling and of conduct, as well 
as that of awe. Every notice of my criticism of Mr. Spencer which 
has fallen under my eye adopted my view of the hollowness of the 
Unknowable as a basis of Religion. So say Agnostics, Materialists, 
Sceptics, Christians, Catholics, Theists, and Positivists. All with 
one consent disclaim making a Religion of the Unknowable, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer may construct an Athanasian Creed of the 
‘Inserutable Existence ’—which is neither God nor being—but he 
stands as yet Athanasius contra mundum. It is not, therefore, 
through the hardness of my heart and the stiffness of my neck that 
I cannot follow him here. 

Let us now sum up the various positions which Mr. Spencer 
would impose on us as to Religion. After his two articles and the 
recent discussion we can hardly mistake him, and they justify my say- 
ing that they forma gigantic paradox. Mr. Spencer maintains that :— 

1. The proper object of Religion is a Something which can never 
be known, or conceived, or understood; to which we cannot apply 
the terms emotion, will, intelligence; of which we cannot affirm or 
deny that it is either person, or being, or mind, or matter, or indeed 
anything else. 

2. All that we can say of it is, that it is an Inscrutable Exist- 
ence or an Unknowable Cause: we can neither know nor conceive 
what it is, nor how it came about, nor how it operates. It is, not- 
withstanding, the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, the Creative Power. 

3. The essential business of Religion, so understood, is to keep 
alive the consciousness of a mystery that cannot be fathomed. 

4, We are not concerned with the question, ‘ What effect. this 
religion will have as a moral agent ?’ or,‘ Whether it will make good 
men and women?’ Religion has to do with mystery, not with morals. 

These are the paradoxes to which my fanaticism refuses to assent. 

Now these were the views about Religion which I found in Mr. 
Spencer’s first article, and they certainly are repeated in his second. 
He says:—‘ The Power which transcends phenomena cannot be brought 
within the forms of our finite thought.’ ‘ The Ultimate Power is not 
representable in terms of human consciousness.’ ‘The attributes of 
personality cannot be conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown 
Cause of things.’ ‘The nature of the Reality transcending appear- 
ances cannot be known, yet its existence is necessarily implied.’ 
‘No conception of this Reality can be framed by us.’ ‘This Inscrut- 
able Existence which Science, in the last resort, is compelled to 
recognise as unreached by its deepest analyses of matter, motion, 
thought, and feeling.’ ‘In ascribing to the Unknowable Cause of 
things such human attributes as emotion, will, intelligence, we are 
using words which, when thus applied, have no corresponding ideas. 
There can be no kind of doubt about all this. I said Mr. Spencer 
proposes, as the object of religion, an abstraction which we cannot 
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conceive, or present in thought, or regard as having personality, or 
as capable of feeling, purpose, or thought—in familiar words, I said 
it was ‘a sort of a something, about which we can know nothing.’ 

Mr. Spencer complains that I called this Something a negation, 
an All-Nothingness, an (2), and an Everlasting No. He now says 
that this Something is the All-Being. The Unknowable is the 
Ultimate Reality—the sole existence ;—the entire Cosmos, as we 
are conscious of it, being a mere show. In familiar words :— 
‘Everything is nought, and the Unknowable is the only real Thing.’ 
I quite agree that this is Mr. Spencer’s position as a metaphysician. 
It is not at all new to me, for it is worked out in his First Prin- 
ciples most distinctly. Ten years ago, when I reviewed Mr. Lewes’s 
Problems of Life and Mind, I criticised Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured 
Realism as being too absolute.’ I then stated my own philosophical 
position to be that, ‘our scientific conceptions within have a good 
working correspondence with an (assumed) reality without—we 
having no means of knowing whether the absolute correspondence 
between them be great or small, or whether there be any absolute 
correspondence at all.’ To that I adhere; and, whilst I accept the 
doctrine of an Unknown substratum, I cannot assent to the doctrine 
that the Unknowable is the Absolute Reality. But I am quite aware 
that he holds it, nor have I ever said that he did not. On the con- 
trary, I granted that it might be the first axiom of science or the 
universal postulate of philosophy. But it is not a religion.® 

I said then, and I say still, speaking with regard to religion, and 
from the religious point of view, that the Metaphysician’s Unknow- 
able is tantamount toa Nothing. The philosopher may choose to say 
that there is an Ultimate Reality which we cannot conceive, or know, 
or liken to anything we do know. But these subtleties of speculation 
are utterly unintelligible to the ordinary public. And to tell them 
that they are to worship this Unknowable is equivalent to telling 
them to worship nothing. I quite agree that Mr. Spencer, or any 
metaphysician, is entitled to assert that the Unknowable is the sole 
Reality. But religion is not a matter for Metaphysicians—but for 
men, women, and children. And to them the Unknowable is Nothing. 
Sir James Stephen calls the distinctions of Mr. Spencer ‘ an unmeaning 
play of words.’ I do not say that they are unmeaning to the philo- 
sophers working on metaphysics. But to the public, seeking for a 
religion, the Reality or the Unreality of the Unknowable is certainly 
an unmeaning play of words. 

Even supposing that Evolution ever could bring the people to 
eomprehend the subtlety of the All-Being, of which all things we 
know are only shows, the Unknowable is still incapable of supplying the 


? Fortnightly Revien, 1874, p. 89. 

8 My words were that, ‘although the Unknowable is logically said to be Some- 
thing, yet the something of which we neither know nor conceive anything is practi- 
cally nothing” That is, speaking from the point of view of religion. 
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very elements of Religion. Mr. Spencer thinks otherwise. He says, 
that although we cannot know, or conceive it, or apply to it any of 
the terms of life, or of consciousness, ‘ it leaves unchanged certain of 
the sentiments comprehended under the name religion.’ ‘ Whatever 
components of the religious sentiment disappear, there must ever 
survive those which are appropriate to the consciousness of a Mystery |’ 
Certain of the religious sentiments are left unchanged! The con- 
sciousness of a Mystery is to survive! Is that all? ‘ We are not 
concerned,’ says he, ‘to know what effect this religious sentiment 
will have as a moral agent!’ A religion without anything to be 
known, with nothing to teach, with no moral power, with some rags 
of religious sentiment surviving, mainly the consciousness of Mystery ; 
this is, indeed, the mockery of Religion. 

Forced, as it seems, to clothe the nakedness of the Unknowable 
with some shreds of sentiment, Mr. Spencer has given it a positive 
character, which for every step that it advances towards Religion 
recedes from sound Philosophy. The Unknowable was at first spoken 
of as an ‘unthinkable abstraction,’ and so undoubtedly it is. But it 
finally emerges as the Ultimate Reality, the Ultimate Cause, the All- 
Being, the Absolute Power, the Unknown Cause, the Inscrutable 
Existence, the Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed, the Creative Power, ‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy, by 
which all things are created and sustained.’ It is ‘to stand in sub- 
stantially the same relation towards our general conception of things 
as does the Creative Power asserted by Theology.’ ‘It stands towards 
the Universe, and towards ourselves, in the same relation as an anthro- 
pomorphic Creator was supposed to stand, bears a like relation with 
it, not only to human thought‘but to human feeling.’ In other words, 
the Unknowable is the Creator ; subject to this, that we cannot assert 
or deny that he, she, or it, is Person, or Being, or can feel, think, or 
act, or do anything else that we can either know or imagine, or is 
such that we can ascribe to Him, Her, or It anything whatever within 
the realm of consciousness. 

Now the Unknowable, so qualified and explained, offends against 
all the canons of criticism, so admirably set forth in First Principles, 
and especially those of Dean Mansel, therein quoted and adopted. 
The Unknowable is not unknowable if we know that ‘it creates and 
sustains all things.’ One need not repeat all the metaphysical 
objections arrayed by Mr. Spencer himself against connecting the 
ideas of the Absolute, the Infinite, First Cause, and Creator with 
that of any one Power. How can Absolute Power create? How can 
the Absolute be a Cause? The Absolute excludes the relative; and 
Creation and Cause both imply relation. How can the Infinite be a 
Cause, or create? For if there be effect distinct from cause, or if 
there be something uncreated, the Infinite would be thereby limited. 
What is the meaning of All-Being? Does it include, or not, its own 
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manifestation? If the Cosmos is a mere show of an Unknown Cause, 
then the Unknown Cause is not Infinite, for it does not include the 
Cosmos ; and not Absolute, for the Universe is its manifestation, and 
all things proceed from it. That is tosay, the Absolute is in relation 
to the Universe, as Cause and Effect. Again, if the ‘ very notions, 
beginning and end, cause and purpose, relative notions belonging to 
human thought, are probably irrelevant to the Ultimate Reality 
transcending human thought’ (Spencer, Nineteenth Century, 
p- 12), how can we speak of the Ultimate Cause, or indeed of 
Infinite and Eternal? The philosophical difficulties of imagining a 
First Cause, so admirably put by Mr. Spencer years ago, are not 
greater than those of imagining an Ultimate Cause. The objections 
he states to the idea of Creation are not removed by talking of a 
Creative Power rather than a Creator God. If Mr. Spencer’s new 
Creative Power ‘stands towards our general conception of things in 
substantially the same relation as the Creative Power of Theology,’ it 
is open to all the metaphysical dilemmas so admirably stated in First 
Principles. Mr. Spencer cannot have it both ways. If his Unknow- 
able be the Creative Power and Ultimate Cause, it simply renews all 
the mystification of the old theologies. If his Unknowable be 
unknowable, then it is idle to talk of Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
sole Reality, All-Being, and Creative Power. This is the slip-slop of 
theologians which Mr. Spencer, as much as any man living, has 
finally torn to shreds. 

In what way does the notion of Ultimate Cause avoid the difficul- 
ties in the way of First Cause, and how is Creative Power an idea more 
logical than Creator? Andif, as Mr. Spencer says (First Principles, 
p. 35), ‘the three different suppositions respecting the origin of 
things turn out to be literally unthinkable,’ what does he mean by 
asserting that a Creative Power is the one great Reality? Mr. 
Spencer seems to suggest that, though all idea of First Cause, of 
Creator, of Absolute Existence is unthinkable, the difficulty in the 
way of predicating them of anything is got over by asserting that the 
unthinkable and the unknowable is the ultimate reality. He said 
(First Principles, p. 110), ‘ every supposition respecting the genesis 
of the Universe commits us to alternative impossibilities of thought ;’ 
and again, ‘we are not permitted to know—nay, we are not even per- 
mitted to conceive—that Reality which is behind the veil of Appear- 
ance. Quite so! On that ground we have long rested firmly, 
accepting Mr. Spencer’s teaching. It is to violate that rule if we 
now go on to call it Creative Power, Ultimate Cause, and the rest. 
It comes then to this: Mr. Spencer says to the theologians, ‘I can- 
not allow you to speak of a First Cause, or a Creator, or an All-Being, 
or an Absolute Existence, because you mean something intelligible 
and conceivable by these terms, and I tell you that they stand for 
ideas that are unthinkable and inconceivable. But,’ he adds, ‘I 
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have a perfect right to talk of an Ultimate Cause and a Creative 
Power, and an Absolute Existence, and an All-Being, because I mean 
nothing by these terms—at least, nothing that can be either thought 
of or conceived of, and I know that I am not talking of anything in- 
telligible or conceivable. That is the faith of an Agnostic, which 
except a man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.’ 

Beyond the region of the knowable and the conceivable we have 
no right to assume an infinite energy more than an infinite series 
of energies, or an infinite series of infinite things or nothings. We 
have no right to assume one Ultimate Cause, or any cause, more 
than an infinite series of Causes, or something which is not Cause at 
all. We have no right to assume that anything beyond the knowable 
is eternal or infinite, or anything else ; we have no right to assume 
that it is the Ultimate Reality. There may be an endless circle of 
Realities, or there may be no Reality at all. Once leave the region 
of the knowable and the conceivable, and every positive assertion is 
unwarranted. The forms of our consciousness prove to us, says Mr. 
Spencer, that what lies behind the region of consciousness is not 
merely unknown but unknowable, that it is one, and that it is Real. 
‘The laws of mind, I reply, do not hold good in the region of the un- 
thinkable ; the forms of our consciousness cannot limit the Unknowable. 
All positive assertions about that ‘which cannot be brought within 
the forms of our finite thought’ are therefore unphilosophical. We 
have always held this of the theological Creation, and we must hold 
it equally of the evolutionist Creation. Here is the difference 
between Positive Philosophy and Agnostic Metaphysics. 

But if this Realism of the Unknowable offends against sound 
philosophy, the Worship of the Unknowable is abhorrent to every 
instinct of genuine Religion. There is something startling in Mr. 
Spencer’s assertion that he ‘is not concerned to show what effect this 
religious sentiment will have as a moral agent.’ As in First Prin- 
ciples, so now, he represents the business of Religion to be to keep 
-alive the consciousness of a Mystery. The recognition of this 
supreme verity has been from the first, he says, the vital element of 
Religion. From the beginning it has dimly discerned this ultimate 
verity ; and that supreme and ultimate verity is, that there is an in- 
scrutable Mystery. If this be not retrogressive Religion, what is? 
Religion is not indeed to be discarded ; but, in its final and perfect 
form, all that it ever has had of reverence, gratitude, love, and sym- 
pathy is to be shrivelied up into the recognition of a Mystery. 
Morality, duty, goodness are no longer to be within its sphere. It 
will neither touch the heart of men nor mould the conduct; it will 
perpetually remind the intelligence that there is a great Enigma, 
which, it tells us, can never be solved. Not only is religion reduced 
to a purely mental sphere, but its task in that sphere is one practi- 
eally imbecile. 
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Mr. Spencer complains that I called his Unknowable ‘an ever- 
present conundrum to be everlastingly given up.’ But he uses 
words almost exactly the same; he himself speaks of ‘the Great 
Enigma which he (man) knows cannot be solved.’ The business of 
the religious sentiment is with ‘a consciousness of a Mystery that 
cannot be fathomed.’ It would be difficult to find for Religion a 
lower and more idle part to play in human life than that of con- 
tinually presenting to man a conundrum, which he is told he must 
continually give up. One would take all this to be a bit from Alice 
in Wonderland rather than the first chapter of Synthetic Philosophy. 

I turn to some of the points on which Mr. Spencer thinks that I 
misunderstand or misrepresent his meaning. I cannot admit any one 
of these cases. In calling the Unknowable a pure negation, I spoke 
from the standpoint of Religion, not of Metaphysics. It may be a 
logical postulate, but that of which we can know nothing, and of which 
we can form no conception, I shall continue to call a pure negation, 
as an object of worship, even if I am told (as I now am) that it is 
that ‘ by which all things are created and sustained.’ Such is the view 
of Sir James Stephen, and of every other critic who has joined in this 
discussion. 

With respect to Dean Mansel I made no mistake ; the mistake is 
Mr. Spencer’s—not mine. I said that of all modern theologians the 
Dean came the nearest to him. As we all know, in First Principles 
Mr. Spencer quotes and adopts four pages from Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures. But I said ‘there is a gulf which separates even his all- 
negative deity from Mr. Spencer’s impersonal, unconscious, unthink- 
ing, and unthinkable Energy.’ Mr. Spencer says that I misrepresent 
him and transpose his doctrine and Mansel’s, because he regards the 
Absolute as positive and the Dean regarded it as negative. If Mr. 
Spencer will look at my words again, he will see that I was speaking 
of Mansel’s Theology, not of his Ontology. I said ‘ deity,’ not the 
Absolute. Mansel, as a metaphysician, no doubt spoke of the Abso- 
lute as negative, whilst Mr. Spencer speaks of it as positive. But 
Mansel’s idea of deity is personal, whilst Mr. Spencer’s Energy is not 
personal. That is strictly accurate. Dean Mansel’s words are, ‘it is 
our duty to think of God as personal ;’ Mr. Spencer’s words are, 
‘duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality ’ of the Un- 
known Cause. That is to say, the Dean called his First Cause God ; 
Mr. Spencer prefers to call it Energy. Both describe this First Cause 
negatively ; but whilst the Dean calls it a Person, Mr. Spencer wiil 
not say that it is person, conscious, or thinking. Mr. Spencer’s im- 
pression then that I misrepresented him in this matter is simply his 
own rather hasty reading of my words. 

It is quite legitimate in a question of religion and an object of 
worship to speak of this Unknowable Energy, described as Mr. Spencer 
describes it, as ‘impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and unthink- 
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able.’ The distinction that, since we neither affirm nor deny of it 
personality, consciousness, or thought, it is not therefore impersonal, 
is a metaphysical subtlety. That which cannot be presented in terms 
of human consciousness is neither personal, conscious, nor thinking, 
but properly unthinkable. To the ordinary mind it is a logical 
formula, it is apart from man, it is impersonal and unconscious. 
And to tell us that this conundrum is ‘ the power which manifests 
itself in consciousness,’ that man and the world are but its products 
and manifestations, that it may have (for aught we know) something 
higher than personality and something grander than intelligence, is 
to talk theologico-metaphysical jargon, but is not to give the average 
man and woman any positive idea at all, and certainly not a religious 
idea. In religion, at any rate, that which can only be described by 
negations is negative; that which cannot be presented in terms of 
consciousness is unconscious. 

I shall say but little about Mr. Spencer’s Ghost theory as the 
historical source of all religion; because it is, after all, a subordinate 
matter, and would lead to a wide digression. I am sorry that he will 
not accept my (not very serious) invitation to him to modify the 
paradoxes thereon to be read in his Principles of Sociology. I have 
always held it to be one of the most unlucky of all his sociologic 
doctrines, and that on psychological as well as on historical grounds. 
Mr. Spencer asserts that all forms of religious sentiment spring from 
the primitive idea of a disembodied double of a dead man. [I assert 
that this is a rather complicated and developed form of thought; and 
that the simplest and earliest form of religious sentiment is the idea 
of the rudest savage, that visible objects around him—animal, veget- 
able, and inorganic—have quasi-human feelings and powers, which he 
regards with gratitude and awe. Mr. Spencer says that man only 
began to worship a river or a volcano when he began to imagine them 
as the abode of dead men’s spirits. I say that he began to fear or 
adore them, so soon as he thought the river or the volcano had the 
feelings and the powers of living beings; and that was from the dawn 
of the human intelligence. The latter view is, 1 maintain, far the 
simpler and more obvious explanation ; and it is a fault in logic to 
construct a complicated explanation when a simple one answers the 
facts. Animals think inert things of a peculiar form to be animal ; 
so do infants. The dog barks at a shadow ; the horse dreads a steam- 
engine; the baby loves her doll, feeds her, nurses her, and buries her. 
The savage thinks the river, or the mountain beside which he lives, 
the most beneficent, awful, powerful of beings. There is the germ 
of religion. To assure us that the savage has no feeling of awe and 
affection for the river and the mountain, until he has evolved the 
elaborate idea of disembodied spirits of dead men dwelling invisibly 
inside them, is as idle as it would be to assure us that the love 
and the terror of the dog, the horse, and the baby are due to their 
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perceiving some disembodied spirit inside the shadow, the steam 


engine, or the doll. 
I think it a little hard that I may not hold this common-sense 


view of the matter, along with almost all who have studied the 
question, without being told that it comes of ‘persistent thinking 
along defined grooves,’ and that I should accept the Ghost theory of 
Religion were it not for my fanatical discipleship, Does not Mr. 
Spencer himself persistently think along defined grooves; and does 
not every systematic thinker do the same? But it so happens that 
the Ghost theory leads to conclusions that outrage common sense. If 
Dr. Tylor has finally adopted it, I am sorry. But it is certain that 
the believers in the Ghost theory as the origin of all forms of Religion 
are few and far between. The difficulties in the way of it are enor- 
mous. Mr. Spencer laboriously tries to persuade us that the worship 
of the Sun and the Moon arose, not from man’s natural reverence for 
these great and beautiful powers of Nature, but solely as they were 
thought to be the abodes of the disembodied spirits of dead ancestors. 
Animal worship, tree and plant worship, fetichism, the Confucian 
worship of heaven, all, he would have us believe, take their origin en- 
tirely from the idea that these objects contain the spirits of the dead. 
If this is not ‘ persistent thinking along defined grooves,’ I know not 
what it is. 

The case of China is decisive. There we have a religion of vast 
antiquity and extent, perfectly clear and well ascertained. It rests 
entirely on worship of Heaven, and Earth, and objects of Nature, re- 
garded as organized beings, and not as the abode of human spirits. 
There is in the religion and philosophy of China uo notion of human 
spirits, disembodied and detached from the dead person, conceived 
as living in objects and distinct from dead bodies. The dead are the 
dead ; not the spiritual denizens of other things. In the face of this, 
the vague language of missionaries and travellers as to the beliefs of 
savages must be treated with caution. Mr. Spencer speaks in too 
confident language of his having ‘ proved ’ and ‘ disproved’ and ‘ shown’ 
all these things in his Descriptive Sociology and in his Principles 
of Sociology. How many competent persons has he convinced ? 
Assuredly, for my part, I read and re-read all that he there says about 
the genesis of religion with amazement. We read these authorities 
for ourselves, and we cannot see that they bear out his conclusions. 
It was a pity to refer to the tables in the Descriptive Sociology, 
perhaps the least successful of all Mr. Spencer’s works. That work 
is a huge file of cuttings from various travellers of all classes, extracted 
by three gentlemen whom Mr. Spencer employed. Of course these 
intelligent gentlemen had little difficulty in clipping from hundreds 
of books about foreign races sentences which seem to support Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrines. The whole proceeding is too much like that of 
a famous lawyer who wrote a law-book, and then gaye it to his pupils 
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to find the ‘ cases’ which supported his law. It is a little suspicious 
that we find so often at the head of each ‘ superstition ’ of the lower 
races a heading in almost the same words to the effect :—‘ Dreams, 
regarded as visits from the spirits of departed relations.’ The intel- 
ligent gentlemen employed have done their work very well; but of 
course one can find in this medley of tables almost any view. And I 
find facts which make for my view as often as any other. 

Fetichism, says Mr. Spencer, is not found in the lowest races. Be 
that as it may, it is found wherever we can trace the germs of re- 
ligion. Well! I read in the Descriptive Sociology that Mr. Burton, 
perhaps the most capable of all African travellers, declares that 
‘fetichism is still the only faith known in East Africa.’ In other 
places, we read of the sun and moon, forests, trees, stones, snakes, and 
the like regarded with religious reverence by the savages of Central 
Africa. ‘The Damaras attribute the origin of the sheep to a large 
stone.’ They regard a big tree as the origin of Damaras. ‘ Cattle 
of a certain colour are venerated by the Damaras.’ ‘To the 
Bechuanas rain appears as the giver of all good.’ ‘The negro whips 
or throws away a worthless fetich.’ ‘ The Hottentots and Bushmen 
shoot poisoned arrows at the lightning and throw old shoes at it.’ 
Exactly! And do these Damaras, Béchuanas, and Bushmen do this 
solely because they think that the sun and moon, the lightning, the 
rain, the trees, the cattle, and the snakes are the abodes of the dis- 
embodied spirits of their dead relatives? And do they never do this 
until they have evolved a developed Ghost theory ? 

This is more than I can accept, for all the robustness of faith 
which Mr. Spencer attributes to me. Whilst I find in a hundred 
books that countless races of Africa and the organised religion of 
China attribute human qualities to natural objects, and grow up to 
regard those objects with veneration and awe, I shall continue to think 
that fetichism, or the reverent ascription of feeling and power to 
natural objects, is a spontaneous tendency of the human mind. And 
I shall refuse, even on Mr. Spencer’s high authority, and that of his 
three compilers, to believe that it is solely a result of a developed 
Ghost theory. To ask us to believe this as ‘ proved’ on the strength 
of a pile of clippings made to order is, I think, quite as droll to 
ordinary minds as anything Mr. Spencer can pick up out of the 
Positivist Calendar. 


II. 


I pass now to consider the fifteen pages of Mr. Spencer’s article 
in which he attacks the writings of Auguste Comte. And I begin by 
pointing out that this was not at all the issue between us, so that this 
attack savours of the device known to lawyers as ‘ prejudice,’ or 
‘ abusing the plaintiff’s attorney.’ I gave reasons for thinking that 
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the Unknowable could never be the foundation of a Creed. I added, 
in some twenty lines at most, that Humanity could be. Throughout 
my article I did not refer to Comte. My argument was entirely 
independent of any religious ordinances whatever, whether laid down 
by Comte or anyone else. Mr. Mill, in his work on Comte, has 
emphatically asserted that Humanity is an idea pre-eminently fitted to 
be the object of religion. And very many powerful minds agree with 
Mr. Mill so far, though they do not accept the organised form of that 
religion as Auguste Comte conceived it. To what degree, and in 
what sense, I myself accept it is not doubtful; for I have striven for 
years past to make it known in my public utterances. But, until I 
put forward Auguste Comte as an infallible authority, until I preach 
or practise everything laid down in the Positive Polity, it is hardly 
an answer to me in a philosophical discussion to jest for the fiftieth 
time about Comte’s arrogance, or about the banners to be used in the 
solemn processions, or about addressing prayers to ‘holy’ Humanity. 
My friends and I address no prayers to Humanity as ‘holy’ or 
otherwise; we use no banners, and we never speak of Comte as 
Mahometans speak of Mahomet, or as Buddhists speak of Buddha. 
For my own part, I am continually saying, and I say it deliberately 
now, that I look upon very much that Comte threw out for the future 
as tentative and purely Utopian. Since I have held this language 
for many years in public, I do not think that Mr. Spencer is justified 
in describing me asa blind devotee. And when he parries a criti- 
cism of his own philosophy, by ridiculing practices and opinions for 
which I have never made myself responsible, I hardly think he 
is acting with the candid mind which befits the philosopher in all 
things. 

For this reason I shall not trouble myself about the ‘ eccen- 
tricities’ which he thinks he can discover in the writings of Comte. 
A thousand eccentricities in Comte would not make it reasonable in 
Spencer to worship the Unknowable; and it would be hard indeed to 
match the eccentricity of venerating as the sole Reality that of which 
we only know that we can know nothing and imagine nothing. But 
there are other good reasons for declining to discuss with Mr. Spencer 
the writings of Comte. The first is that he knows nothing whatever 
about them. To Mr. Spencer the writings of Comte are, if not the 
Absolute Unknowable, at any rate the Absolute Unknown. I have 
long endeavoured to persuade Mr. Spencer to study Comte, all the 
more as he owes to him so much indirectly through others. But, so 
far as I know, I have not induced him to doso. And his recent 
criticisms of these writings show the same thing. They add nothing, 
I may say, to the criticism contained in the work of Mr. Mill, or 
indeed to the obvious witticisms to be read any week in the Saturday 
Review. To turn over the pages of the Positive Polity and find 
many things which seem paradoxical is an exercise easy enough ; but 
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to grasp the conceptions of Comte, or indeed of any philosopher, 
seriously, is labour of a different kind. 

Nothing is easier than to make cheap ridicule of any philosopher 
whatever. The philosopher necessarily works in a region of high 
abstraction, and largely employs the resources of deduction. He is 
bound by his office to deal freely with wide generalisations; and to 
follow his principles across all apparent obstacles. Every philosopher 
accordingly falls from time to time into astounding paradoxes; he is 
always accused by the superficial of arrogance; by the wits of absur- 
dity ; by the public of blindness. It is the fate of philosophers ; and 
the charges, it- must be allowed, are often founded in reason. Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Leibnitz, Hegel, may in turn be attacked for certain 
hypotheses of theirs as the most arrogant of men and the wildest of 
sophists. How often has Mr. Spencer shared the same fate! There 
are those who think that no other living man has ever ventured on 
assertions at once so dogmatic and so paradoxical. I have too much 
respect for Mr. Spencer to quote any one of these wonderful bits of 
philosophic daring. I recognise in him a real philosopher of a cer- 
tain order, and I seek to understand his system as a whole; nor am I 
dismayed in my studies by a thousand things in his theories, which 
certainly do seem to me very hard sayings. Mr. Spencer has himself 
just published a very remarkable work, ‘the Man versus the State ;’ 
to which he hardly expects to make a convert except here and there, 
and about which an unfriendly critic might say that it might be 
entitled ‘Mr. Spencer against All England.’ I shall not certainly 
criticise him for that. But it is a signal instance of the isolated 
position assumed from time to time by philosophers. Philosophers, 
who live, not so much in ‘glass houses’ as in very crystal palaces of 
their own imagination, of all people, one would think, should give 
up the pastime of throwing stones at their neighbour’s constructions. 

I give an instance of the way in which Mr. Spencer misunder- 
stands Comte. Mr. Spencer speaks of Comte’s Historical Calendar 
as a ‘canonisation,’ as a list of ‘saints,’ to be ‘ worshipped’ day by 
day, as a means of ‘ regulating posterity,’ and as part of the ‘ deifica- 
tion’ of Humanity. And he further represents this list of historical 
names as a strictly classified selection of men in degree of personal 
merit. Now every part of this view is an error. So far from this 
calendar being permanently imposed on posterity, Comte himself 
speaks of it as provisional, to serve a temporary purpose. And what 
is that purpose? Why, to impress on the mind the general course of 
human civilisation. Comte calls’it ‘a concrete view of man’s history.’ 
It is not meant to be a classification in real order of merit. Itis not 
essentially personal at all. The names are given and always spoken 
of as ‘types,’ concrete embodiments of manifold elements in the 
civilisation of the past. Over and over again Comte says that the 
type and its place are often chosen without reference to personai merit 
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to represent a class, a nation, ora movement. They are not called, or 
treated of as ‘saints.’ There is no ‘ canonisation,’ no ‘ worship,’ no 
ascription of perfection, or absolute merit of any kind. The whole 
scheme from beginning to end is, what Comte calls it, a concrete 
view of man’s history, a mode of impressing on the minds of modern 
men what they owe in so many ways to men in the past. The 
exigencies of a calendar, with its months, weeks, and days preclude 
any real classification of merit ; nor is any such thing attempted. It 
is a mode of teaching history, using the artifice of associating the 
names of certain famous men with months, weeks and days. And the 
object is to impress on the mind the multiplicity of the forces and 
elements which make up civilisation. To suppose that all names 
which occupy similar places represent men of exactly equal merit is 
a gratuitous piece of absurdity introduced into a fine conception. Even 
in the Church Calendar there is St. Paul’s Day and St. Swithin’s Day, 
though no one supposes that St. Swithin is regarded as the equal of 
St. Paul. But Comte’s Historical Calendar has no analogy with the 
Catholic Calendar at all. It is a concrete view of history, intended to 
commemorate the sum of human civilisation.° 

I shall certainly not enter into any defence of it. It seems to 
me the best synthetic scheme of history which has ever been con- 
structed on a single page. But Iam far from supposing it perfect, 
nor do I doubt that it might easily be amended or revised. 
Mr. Spencer seems astounded that Cyrus and Godfrey, Terence and 
Juvenal, Froissart and Palissy, should hold in it the places they do. 
To discuss that question would involve a long historical argument, 
and I am not at all disposed to enter into any historical argument 
with Mr, Spencer. With all his scientific learning and his manifold 
gifts, Mr. Spencer is seldom regarded as having much to tell us 
within the historical field. It is here that his inferiority to Comte is 
most strikingly seen. Those who know the harmonious power with 
which Comte has called forth into life the vast procession of the ages 
ean best judge how weak by his side Mr. Spencer appears. In 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of history the past teaches little but a few 
Quaker-like maxims; that it is very like a savage to fight, and that 
military activity and superstition are the sources of all evil. Cer- 
tainly Comte, as heartily as Spencer, has condemned the military 

® A single example may show with how little care Mr. Spencer has looked at 
Comte. He complains that Comte should put Bichat above Newton, because he finds 
that Bichat heads a month in the Calendar, and Newton a week. Now, Comte never 
instituted any personal comparison between Newton and Bichat. But he explained 
that for the last month, which represents the course of modern science, he must 
choose a biologist and not a mathematician, on the ground of the superior importance 
of Biology. The Calendar was constructed more than thirty years ago, when certainly 
a thoroughly adequate type of Biology was not quite accessible. For grounds fully 
explained, ‘he chose Bichat. Newton takes his place with the mathematicians; but 


any idea that Bichat’s intellect was superior to Newton’s has not the smallest 
authority in anything said by Comte. 
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spirit in this age, and the continuance of all fictitious beliefs. But 
he is not so blind to facts that he does not recognise the historical 
uses of the military life in the past, and the beauty of many theo- 
logical types. And thus it is that he feels honour for Godfrey the 
Crusader, as well as for Socrates the philosopher ; for the conquerors 
Cyrus and Sesostris, as well as for Penn the Quaker, and St. Paul 
the Apostle. 

There is a certain ‘fallacy of the Den’ running through Mr, 
Spencer’s historical notions, of which his article gives very striking 
examples. Possessed by his theory of indefinite ‘ differentiation,’ the 
course of civilisation presents itself to his mind as a perpetual develop- 
ment of new forces—progression in a constant series of divergent lines. 
According to this view of history, an institution, an idea, an energy 
which the civilisation of to-day has abandoned is finally condemned; 
to revive it, even under new forms, is retrogression. Since ‘savages 
respected their ancestors, it would be savage to respect our ancestors. 
Since we-have been tending, during the last two or three centuries, 
to lessen all temporal and spiritual influence on the individual, we 
must go on till we have reduced both to zero. Since war is inhuman, 
the qualities and habits which the military life promoted are equally 
abominable. To revive anything which modern society has discarded 
is retrogression. For the test with Mr. Spencer is not whether it is 
relatively good or bad for man, but is found in the fact of Evolution 
absolutely. 

Now, this error affects all that Mr. Spencer says about the history 
of civilisation. The truth is, as Comte has so wonderfully shown, 
the story of man’s development is a tale of continual revival, recon- 
struction, and fresh adjustments of social life. Old habits, thoughts, 
and energies spring into a new life, under altered forms, and in new 
co-ordination. Development means not indefinite differentiation, but 
continuous growth, with organic re-adjustment of the organism to 
its environment. And that organic re-adjustment is constantly 
demanding the renewal of dormant elements, and the new uses of 
old things. I should be sorry to think that Humanity were for ever 
condemned to lose everything which the taste of this somewhat 
cynical, material and democratic generation is pleased to throw off. 
The phrase Retrogressive Religion does not frighten me at all. 
Any religion that the Future of Man is to have will be retrogressive 
in this sense; that it will revive something of religious feelings 
which were once more active in the world than they happen to be 
to-day. Whether an enthusiastic regard for the welfare of our 
human race be retrogressive religion or not I care little. I should 
have thought it to be a new and a progressive type of creed, more 
so than the worship of the Ultimate Cause, and the Creative Power, 
and the All-Being; where I find, indeed (and where the Christian 
World finds also), retrogression into Metaphysic and Theology. 
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III. 


I turn now to the question—if Humanity be an adequate object 
of religion ?—a question, as I say, independent of the forms in which 
Comte proposed to constitute it. Mr. Mill, with all his hostility to 
Positivism, asserted emphatically that it was; and he went so far as 
to say that every other type of religion would be the better, in so 
far as it approached the religion of Humanity. And first let us note 
that Mr. Spencer has given a quite exaggerated sense to what we 
mean by Religion and Humanity by attaching to these ideas theo- 
logical associations. The same thing is done by Sir James Stephen, 
and by all our theological critics. Mr. Spencer asks, What are the 
elaims of Humanity to ‘Godhood’? Sir James Stephen talks of 
‘Mr. Harrison’s God, of ‘the shadow of a God,’ and he says he 
would as soon ‘ worship’ the ugliest idol in India as the human race. 
All this is to foist in theological ideas where none are suggested by 
us. Humanity is neither the shadow of God nor the substitute for 
God, nor has it any analogy with God. No one claims any ‘ god- 
hood’ for humanity or any perfection of any kind. We do not ask 
anyone to ‘ worship’ it, as Hindoos worship idols, or as Christians 
worship God or the Virgin. If it misleads people, I am quite willing 
to spell humanity with a small ‘h,’ or not to use the word at all. I 
am quite content to speak of the human race, if that makes things 
clearer; I am ready to give up the word ‘worship,’ if that is a 
stumbling-block, and to speak of showing affection and reverence. 
if people mean by religion going down on their knees and invoking 
a supernatural being, I will wait till the word ‘religion’ has lost 
these associations. 

The very purpose of the Positive Scheme is to satisfy rational 
people that, though the ecstatic ‘ worship’ of supernatural divinities 
has come to an end, intelligent love and respect for our human 
brotherhood will help us to do our duty in life. So stated, the pro- 
position is almost a truism; it is undoubtedly the practical convic- 
tion of millions of good people, and, as it seems, is that of Sir James 
Stephen. In plain words, the Religion of Humanity means recog- 
nising your duty to your fellow-man on human grounds. This is 
the sum and substance of that which it pleases some critics and some 
philosophers to represent as a grotesque delusion. Whatever is gro- 
tesque in the idea is derived from the extravagance with which they 
themselves distort that idea. I have no wish to ‘ worship ’ Humanity 
in any other sense than as a man may worship his own father and 
mother. A good man feels affection and reverence for his father and 
his mother; he can cultivate that feeiing aud make it the spring 
of conduct. And the feeling is not destroyed by his finding that his 
father and mother had the failings of men and women. Something 
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of the affection, and more of the sense of brotherhood, which a man 
feels towards his own parents, he feels towards his family; not a 
little of it even to his home, his city, or his province, and much of it 
towards his country. Every good and active man recognises the tie 
that binds him to a widening series of groups of his kinsmen and 
fellow-men. In that feeling there are elements of respect, elements 
of affection, and elements of devotion, in certain degrees. That 
sense of respect, affection, and devotion can be extended wider than 
country. It can be extended, I say, as far as the human race itself. 
And since patriotism does not stop with our actual contemporaries, 
but extends to the memories and the future of our countrymen, so, I 
maintain, our feeling for the human race must include what it has 
been, as well as what it is to be. That is all that I mean by the 
religion of humanity. What is there of ‘ grotesque,’ of the ugliest of 
Hindoo idols, and all the rest of it, in so common-place an opinion? 

All good and even all decent men about us daily order their lives 
under a more or less effective sense of their social duties. They live 
more or less for their wives, their children, their parents, their 
family. Ido not deny that they live largely for themselves also: 
but with good men and good women the two strands of motive are 
beautifully bound in one. And the better the man, the more close 
is the harmony between his social and his personal life. Outside 
their family, men have other strong ties of duty and of regard for 
definite social groups. They will do much for their friends, their 
party, their profession, theirfchurch, their academy, their class, their 
city, their country. It is disgraceful to proclaim oneself indifferent 
to these claims: to refuse to make any sacrifice for them, to deny 
that we owe them anything, or that we feel any regard for them. 
There is nothing very heroic about all this in the average; and it is 
always more or less mixed up with personal motives. But in the 
main it is good and wholesome, and bears noble witness to the 
marvellous social nature of man. Now I do not say that this in 
itself is religion. But I mean by religion this sense of social duty, 
pushed to its full extent, strengthened by a sound view of human 
nature, and warmed by the glow of imagination and sympathy. It 
has been said in a vague way that religion is ‘ morality touched by 
emotion.’ The religion of Humanity, as I conceive it, is simply 
morality fused with social devotion, and enlightened by sound 
philosophy. 

Yet men who are known to live under a practical sense of their 
social duties, men who would be ashamed to profess total unconcern 
for father, mother, wife and child, friends and fellow-citizens, are not 
ashamed to exhaust the terms of opprobrium for the collective 
notion of humanity ; which after all is only made up of a multitude 
of fathers, mothers, wives, children, friends, fellow-citizens, and 
fellow-men. Mr. Spencer’s whole life (as his friends know even 
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better than the world) has been one of unfaltering devotion to his 
great mistress Philosophy, worthy to compare with any in the roll of 
the ‘lovers of wisdom.’ Sir James Stephen is no less widely known, 
not only for his indefatigable public services, but for his hearty 
private character: a devoted publie servant, who, it is said, sentences 
even the worst criminal ‘ gently, as if he loved him,’ under a strong 
sense of public duty. Yet these eminent men, whose entire lives 
are filled with social, rather than personal, energy, have no words 
strong enough (for controversial purposes) to express their contempt 
for the human race. Mankind, says Mr. Spencer, is ‘a bubble,’ ‘a 
dull leaden-hued thing.’ Sir James Stephen says it is ‘a stupid, 
ignorant, half-beast of a creature ;’ and he would as soon worship the 
ugliest Hindoo idol, before which the natives chop off the heads of 
goats. Why, this is the raving of Timon of Athens! These men 
are not cynics, but merely philosophers attacking an opponent. To 
my mind all this is sheer nonsense. Men, known to be generous and 
self-devoted in every duty of social life, are not believed when they 
utter tirades of this kind against mankind and human nature. 

If the human race be ‘a half-beast of a creature,’ if it be this 
dismal ‘ bubble,’ what else or what better have we? Why should 
they, or any man, waste lives of effort in its service; what is the 
worth of anything generous, humane, and social? Humanity, I say, 
is nothing but the sum of all the forces of individual men and 
women ; and if it be this mere bubble and half-beast, the men and 
women that make it up, and the human feelings and forces which 
have created it, must be equally worthy of our loathing and con- 
tempt. In that case our only philosophy is a malignant pessimism, 
exceeding anything ever attempted ia misanthropy before. I am no 
optimist ; and I certainly see no ‘godhood’ in the human race. I 
am as much alive to the vice and weakness of the human race as any 
one. But I feel,in common with the great majority of sound-hearted 
men, that there is a great deal of human nature in the human race, 
and that of good human nature ; that the good abundantly predomi- 
nates, and that the great story of human progress is on the whole a 
worthy and an inspiring record. At any rate, this planet, and, so far 
as we know, this Universe, has nothing (in the moral sphere) which 
is more worthy and more inspiring of hope. Nee viget quidquam 
simile, aut secundum. Divinities, and Absolute Goodnesses,“and 
Absolute Powers have ended for us. The relative goodness and 
power of our race remains a solid reality. It is bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh; the stuff whereof our mothers, and our 
fathers, our sons and our friends, our fellow-citizens are made: 
whereof are made all who with us and beside us are striving to 
live a humane life. 

I will not do my friends the injustice of supposing that any regard 
for men which they acknowledge is confined to their own belongings 
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and circles, and that for the rest of mankind they feel (what they 
assert) supreme contempt and dislixe. Their words would suggest it, 
To Mr. Spencer Europe presents nothing but the revolting prospect 
of *a hundred millions of Pagans masquerading as Christians.’ Sir 
James Stephen says that a majority of the human race cannot read, 
and devote their time to nothing but daily labour. Are they mere 
beasts for that? Some of the greatest and best of men could not 
read ; some of the noblest natures on earth are spent in the hovel and 
the garret of the poor. It is the task of the religion of Humanity 
to correct such anti-social thoughts, the besetting sin of the philoso- 
pher and the man of power. It will teach their pride that the nobi- 
lity of human nature is to be found chiefly in the cottage and the 
workshop ; where the untaught mother is lavishing on her children 
unutterable wealth of tenderness; where the patient toiler is 
subduing the earth that for the common good wise men may have 
an earth whereon to think out the truth, and the poet and the artist 
may have materials to satisfy us all with beauty. 

Comte, of all men, did not choose out five hundred names to be 
‘ worshipped’ as ‘saints,’ devoting the five hundred millions to oblivion. 
He taught us to see the greatness of human nature in the love and 
courage of the ignorant, as well as in the genius and the might of the 
hero. And when we think of Humanity our minds are not set on a 
band of the ‘elect,’ but on the millions who people this earth and 
subdue it, leaving each century on the whole a richer inheritance in 
comfort, in thought, in virtue ;—millions, not in the civilised world 
only, but in the rude plains of Asia, and of Africa, where the Hindoo 
struggles to rear an honest household in his plot of rice-field, and the 
fellah yields to the will of Heaven with sublime patience, whilst 
retaining uncrushed his human heart. Assuredly it is no * godhood’ 
that we see there, no pride of human reason, no millennium, or trans- 
figuration of Man. But it is human nature, sound down to its 
depths; rich with unfathomable love wherever there is a mother and 
a child, and rich with undying courage wherever there is the father 
of an honest and thriving household. 

But it is not the present generation which absorbs our thoughts. 
Mankind, as we see it to-day, is neither god-like nor very sublime. 
But the story of human progress during fifty centuries, from the 
‘half-beast’ that it once was in the pre-historic ages down to the 
ideal civilisation which we surely foresee in the far-off ages to come 
—this is sublime. Or, if not sublime in the way in which the fairy- 
tale of Paradise, or the Creation of the Universe, is sublime, it is 
still the most splendid tale of moral development of which we have 
any certain record. Iam not at all disenchanted when I am reminded 
of the savagery, the bestiality, or even the cannibalism of man’s 
early career. There were noble savages even in the Paleolithic ages, 
and even the earliest type of man was superior in something, I 
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suppose, to contemporary types of the ape. But such as he was I 
accept him as the ancestor of the human race, to whom it owes its 
first beginning. The glory of Humanity is not lost, in that it was 
once so low, but lies in that, beginning so low, it is now so high. 

It is for this reason that Comte has insisted so much on the Past, 
and the religious value of a true conception of human civilisation. 
It ‘shocks Mr. Spencer to look with anything but horror on our 
fighting and savage forefathers. But, such as they were, they made 
civilisation possible. And the grandeur of human civilisation as a 
whole can only be realised in the mind when it constantly dwells on 
the enormous record of its progress from the half-bestial beginnings 
out of which it has slowly arisen by incalculable efforts and hopes. 
Still, it is a record of much failure, of shortcoming at the best. 
And for this reason, Positivism dwells quite as much in the Future as 
in the Past. Endless progress towards a perfection never, perhaps, 
to be reached, but to be ideally cherished in hope, a hope which every 
stroke of science and every line of history confirms to us, and with 
which every generous instinct of our nature beats in unison—such 
isthe practical heaven of our faith. As there is no godhood now 
in humanity, so there is no Paradise in its future. Past, Present, and 
Future, all alike dwell on this earth; on the facts of man’s actual 
career in the dwelling-place that he has made for himself thereon. 

Mr. Spencer is himself far too much of a philosopher, and too much 
of a believer in moral progress, not to have a deep faith in this very 
march of civilisation of which Humanity, as I understand it, is at once 
product and author. He says himself: ‘Surely civilised society, 
with its complex arrangements and involved processes, its multi- 
tudinous material products and almost magical instruments, its lan- 
guage, science, literature, art, must be credited to some agency or 
other.” The words are not mine, but his. That is to say, the story 
of human civilisation is a very noble record, demanding, as he admits, 
‘veneration and gratitude’ somewhere. And in these words he throws 
to the winds ‘the bubble,’ and ‘the dull leaden-hued thing,’ ‘ the 
hundred million Pagans masquerading,’ ‘ the stupid, ignorant, half- 
beast of a creature,’ as the judge calls it. The human race then is 
not the odious bubble ; on the contrary, the splendid story of human 
civilisation must fill us with a sense of ‘veneration and gratitude.’ 
But by astonishing perversity, as it seems to me, by long habit of 
‘persistent thinking along defined grooves,’ Mr. Spencer has nothing 
but contempt for the human race, and lavishes his ‘ veneration and 
gratitude,’ called out by the sum of human civilisation, upon his 
Unknowable and Inconceivable Postulate. This is to me to out-do 
the ingratitude of the theologians who find ‘ man ouly vile,’ and who 
ascribe every good thing in man’s evil nature to an ineffable Being. 
Since Mr. Spencer agrees with me that ‘ veneration and gratitude,’ 
for all that man has become, are due somewhere, I prefer to ascribe 
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it to that human race which we know and feel; and which, so far as 
we can see, has fashioned its own destiny, in spite of tremendous 
obstacles in his environment; rather than to a logician’s formula, 
about which the logician himself tells us that he knows nothing and 
conceives nothing. 

Mr. Spencer has laboured to prove that Humanity (which he him- 
self has so admirably described as a real organism) is unconscious, 
He might have spared his pains. Neither Comte, nor any rational 
Positivist, has ever regarded Humanity as conscious. And, for that 
reason, nothing will induce me to address Humanity as a conscious 
being, or in any way whatever to treat it asa Person. In that respect 
it stands on the same footing as Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable, except 
that I say frankly that I have not the least reason to suppose Hu- 
manity to be conscious ; whilst he will not say that his Unknowable 
may not be conscious (as it might be a gooseberry or a parallelopiped). 
And then Mr. Spencer goes on to argue that, since Humanity is not 
conscious, that concludes the matter ; ‘ for gratitude cannot be enter- 
tained towards something which is unconscious.’ And by a really 
curious inconsistency he asserts that ‘ veneration and gratitude’ are 
due towards the Unknowable, which he has just told us cannot be 
conceived in terms of consciousness at all! So that he will not let 
me feel any gratitude to the human race, my own kindred, because 
it is unconscious ; and he asks me to bestow it all on his unconscious, 
or non-conscious, or outside-of-all-consciousness Unknowable. 

Apart from this singular slip in logic, he says much about the 
unconsciousness of the human race which amazes me. Why cannota 
man feel any gratitude towards that which is unconscious? He tells 
us to examine our consciousness. Well! Didall the gratitude which 
he felt during life to his own parents, teachers, and benefactors cease 
at the instant of their death? I cannot find it in my consciousness. 
My gratitude to my parents is the same, living or dead; and, if 
gratitude to one parent can be expressed and answered in words, 
whilst gratitude to the other lies but in the silent communing of the 
heart, I cannot find that the one gratitude differs from the other, 
save that this last is the deeper, more abiding feeling. And, if a man 
is unworthy of the name of man who can feel no gratitude toa parent 
or a benefactor, the moment they are laid cold in death, way cannot 
a man feel grateful to the school where he was trained, or the church 
wherein he was reared, or the country of his forefathers and his de- 
scendants? And by school, church, or country, I mean the men 
therein grouped, some known, some unknown, some by personal con- 
tact, some by spiritual influence, by whose labour he has reaped and 
grown. 

Mr. Spencer goes further in the same line. Since the human race, 
he says, was unconscious whilst slowly evolving its own civilisation, 
since the individual men and women were not consciously conferring 
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any benefits on us, and very partially foresaw the result of their own 
labour, we owe them no gratitude. They acted automatically or like 
coral-polyps by instinct, following their own natures, satisfying their 
own craving, and we owe them no more gratitude than we owe to hogs 
for fattening, or to sheep for growing woolly coats. Watt, according 
to this view, invented the steam-engine to make money, or occupy his 
mind. Newton and Leibnitz toiled only for fame. If the poets and 
artists created beauty, it was because they liked beauty, and hoped 
for reward. I confess this seems to me to strike at the root of 
morality and all estimate whatever of human greatness and merit. 
A philosopher will tell us next that he owes no gratitude to the father 
who begat him, or the mother who nursed him; for both were obey- 
ing instincts which they share with the lowest animals. If heroes, 
poets, and thinkers are mere automata, selfishly and blindly following 
instincts, like the polyps working their tentacles and thereby forming 
acoral reef, morality, and most of the moral qualities of man, are things 
which we cannot predicate of man at all. 

Man is no doubt a highly complex being, and his moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical natures are blended in marvellous ways. It was 
never pretended by the optimist that any man has acted uniformly 
on the noblest motives; but it has never been asserted by the 
pessimist that he acts invariably on the vilest. It is a mark of the 
meanest nature to refuse to acknowledge a benefit, on the ground 
that the benefactor was not wholly absorbed with the wish to benefit, 
or entirely aware of the extent of his benefit. For my part, I refuse 
to measure out my sense of gratitude to my human benefactors, 
known or unknown, by so niggardly a rule. I trust that Raffaelle 
and Shakespeare did enjoy their work. But I love and admire the 
genius in which they revelled. Humanity is rich with gratitude to 
those who knew not the value of the services they were rendering, 
just as it is to those whose names and services are covered in the vast 
wave of time. What becomes of Patriotism, if it be open to us to 
sneer out that the men who fought our battles or made our country 
wanted nothing but money or fame? What becomes of family affec- 
tion, if a man can tell his mother that bore him that if she reared 
children it was only what cats and rabbits do ? 

The religion of Humanity, as we understand it, is nothing but 
the idealised sum of those human feelings and duties which all decent 
men acknowledge in detail and in fact. All healthy morality, as 
well as all sound philosophy, show us that the sum total of all this 
mass of life is good, and is tending towards better. As Mr. Spencer 
admits, civilised society as a whole must command ‘admiration and 
gratitude’ somewhere. This being so, the sneers of philosophers and 
cynics may be left out of sight. I shall not follow Mr. Spencer in 
the wails of his Jeremiad over the folly and wickedness of his con- 
temporaries. Millions, he says, still go to church and chapel, instead 
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of studying Evolution and Differentiation, or praying to the Unknow- 
able at home. At Eton and Harrow boys are taught to make Latin 
verses, and not the genesis of species. The House of Commons will 
not let Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat; and many still admire Lord 
Beaconsfield. Many people were sorry when young Bonaparte was 
killed bythe Zulus ; and they gave a dinner to Hobart Pasha. Ata 
dinner in France, the ‘army’ was given asa toast. And German 
students will fight duels. And for these reasons Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has a great contempt for his species. Riswm teneatis, amici? | 
must treat this as a mere outburst of ill-humour. We all know that 
there is folly, vice, and misery enough in the world—and for that 
reason all absolute ‘worship’ of anyone or anything are out of the 
question. Strangely enough, Mr. Spencer, who finds this folly and 
vice preclude him from any respect for Humanity, does not see that 
it ought also to bar any ‘ veneration and gratitude’ to the Unknow- 
able ; to which he ascribes the honour of producing civilised society, 
in spite of all its shortcomings. For my part I am not to be shaken 
in my belief that the sum of civilised society is relatively worthy of 
honour, by such melancholy facts as that Mr. Bradlaugh cannot get 
his seat, and that German students slit each others’ noses. 

Mr. Spencer raises a great difficulty over the fact that there are, 
and have been, very evil people in the world, who cannot be included 
in the Humanity which we are to honour.'° And he asks why they 
are excluded from the notion. No one has worked out the organic 
unity and life of the Human Organism more clearly than Mr. 
Spencer himself. When we think and speak of that organism, we 
think and speak of those organs and elements which share in its 
organic life, and not of the excrescences, maladies, or excrement, so to 
speak, which it has finally eliminated. Men have a warm regard for 
their family, though there may be a blackguard in it, for whom they 
have no regard at all. They feel loyalty to their profession or their 
party, though they know that it counts not a few black sheep. And 
patriotism is quite possible towards our countrymen past and pre- 
sent, though some of the worst men in history have been amongst 
them. We are justly proud of our English race; but when we speak 
of its achievements we are not including in our honour King John, 
Guy Fawkes, and Titus Oates. If the existence of a minority of evil 
men makes it impossible to think of Humanity as a whole, or to 
honour it as a whole, the same argument would make it impossible 
to think of country as a whole, or to honour it as a whole. And this 
applies also to what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ civilised society.’ 

’@ He cannot reconcile Comte’s definition of Humanity ‘as the whole of human 
beings, past, present, and future,’ with the statement that ‘the word whole points 
out that you must not take in all men.’ If Mr. Spencer would take some pains toa 
understand Comte, he would see that the French word is ‘ ensemble ;’ that is to say, 


Humanity includes the sum of human civilisation, but does not include every indi- 
vidual man, who may not have contributed at all to this ensemble or ‘sum.’ 
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The analogies of Humanity are to be found with such minor 
aggregates of civilised society as Family, Church, State, Country. 
It has no analogy at all with God, or divinity in any form. When 
Mr. Spencer says that we ‘deify’ Humanity, it would be as just to 
say that he deifies Evolution. He thinks that Evolution is the key 
of our mental and moral Synthesis. I think that Humanity is. 
But as I do not suppose that he finds ‘any claims to godhood’ in 
Evolution, I beg him not to suppose that I find any in Humanity. If 
Family, Church, State, Country, are real aggregates, worthy of grati- 
tude and respect, & fortiori, Humanity is a real aggregate, worthy 
of respect and gratitude. I cannot understand how the smaller 
aggregates can inspire us with any worthy sentiment at all, whilst. 
the fuller aggregate of the Family of Mankind inspires nothing but 
contempt and aversion. 

A few words on the original idea put forth by Sir James Stephen. 
Suppose that it turns out, he says, there is no possible object of 
Religion left to man, cannot he do very well without Religion alto- 
gether? It isa view that is often secretly cherished by the comfortable, 
the strong, and the selfish; but I am not aware that it has ever been 
calmly argued before as a contribution to the philosophy of religion. 
If his meaning be that we can do without adoration of any super- 
human power, without believing anything to be above human science, 
or out of the range of human life, of course I wholly agree with him. 
And if he thinks that mankind will get on very well by means of 
human education, human morality, and the sense of practical duty to 
our fellow-beings—then he is something of an unconscious Positivist 
himself, and no one will ask him to go on his knees to an abstract 
notion, or to go through any imitation of Christian or other theolo- 
gical practices which he may regard as mummery. For my part, I 
neither desire nor expect that Christian charity, or Christian morality 
of any kind, will be preserved. It will be enlarged and solidified 
into human charity and human morality. And adopting all that Sir 
James has said thereon, I claim him as speaking on my side—as he 
certainly repudiates Mr. Spencer. 

But this human charity and human morality will never be esta- 
blished if the peculiar cynicism which Sir James affects about the 
human race were ever to prevail. He says most truly that ‘ love, 
friendship, good-nature, kindness, carried to the height of sincere and 
devoted affection, will always be the chief pleasures of life, whether 
Christianity be true or false.’ Comte himself never put it higher, 
and I am thinking of quoting this sentence as the text of my next 
discourse at Newton Hall. But this will not be so—love, friendship, 
kindness, and devoted affection will not always be the chief pleasures of 
life—if philosophers succeed in persuading the world that the human 
race are a set of Yahoos. Sir James also sees that, apart from any 
theology whatever, the social nature of man will itself produce ‘a 
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solid, vigorous, useful kind of moral standard ;’ and he goes on to 
show that this morality will have a poetic side, will affect the imagi- 
nation and the heart by becoming idealised, and issuing in enthusiasm 
as well as conviction. O upright Judge! O most learned Judge! 

Iask no more than this. The Religion of Humanity means to me 
this solid, vigorous, useful moral standard, based on the belief that 
sincere and devoted affection is the chief pleasure of life, cultivated 
and idealised till it produces enthusiasm. Only I insist that it will 
need the whole force of education through life, all the resources 
which engender habits, stir the imagination, and kindle self-devotion, 
in order to keep this spirit alive in the masses of mankind. The 
cultivated, the thoughtful, and the well-to-do can nourish this solid 
morality in a cool, self-contained, sub-cynical way. But to soften 
and purify the masses of mankind we shall need all the passion and 
faith which are truly dignified by the name of religion—religious 
respect, religious sense of duty, religious belief in something vastly 
nobler and stronger than self. They will find this in the mighty tale 
of human civilisation. They will never find it in the philosopher's 
hypothesis of an Infinite Unknowable substratum, which ‘ cannot be 
presented in terms of human consciousness,’ of which we can know 
nothing and can conceive nothing. Nor do I think they will ever 
find it in the common-sense maxim that ‘ this is a very comfortable 
world for the prudent, the lucky, and the strong.’ 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I have found no space to notice Mr. Wilfrid Ward and some of my other critics. 
I do not find that Mr. Ward has added much to the controversy except the rather 
mess-room remark that Mr. Spencer and myself are both mad. Iam the less called 
on to examine his views, inasmuch as his own religious standpoint, I believe, is 
Catholicism in its most Ultramontane form—the Syllabus and the Papacy. But in 
whatever form he may care to present it, Catholicism is not, in my opinion, within 
the field of serious religious philosophy. And, if the thinking world is not yet ready 
to accept mine, it has so long ago decided to reject his, that the question need hardly 
be revived in the Nineteenth Century. 

To all that he and others have said, as to the same difficulties and weaknesses 
confronting the idea of Humanity as meet that of the Unknowable, I could have 
little trouble in showing, that as we claim for Humanity nothing absolute, nothing 
unreal, and nothing ecstatic, no such difficulties arise. It is a strength and a comfort 
to all, whether weak, suffering, or bereaved, to feel that the whole sum of human 
effort in the past, as in the present, is steadily working, on the whole, to lessen the 
sum of misery, to help the fatherless and the widow, to assuage sickness, and to 
comfort the lonely. This is a real and solid encouragement, proved by all the facts 
of progressive civilisation. If it is not the comfort offered by promises of ecstatic 
bliss, and supernatural intervention, it has the merit of being true and humane; not 
egoist and untrue, If it is not enough, it is at least all that men and women on 
earth have. Resignation and peace will be theirs when we have taught them habi- 
tually to know that it is all—when the promises of the churches are known to be 
false, and the hopes of the superstitious are felt to be dreams, —F. H. 
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STORM-CLOUDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


‘Ir it were not that the people themselves are essentially a good, and 
on the whole a sensible, people, the condition of Skye just now would 
be that of simple anarchy.’ Such was the remark made to me a few days 
ago by one of the largest factors in the island. 

So far as disputes affecting land are concerned, public law and 
authority do not exist in Skye. The sheriff’s officers, for instance, 
have written formally to say that they decline to serve further sum- 
monses upon the crofter population unless supported by troops. 
Unarmed police, they aver, would be useless, and from the executive 
officials of the county I learn that the number of soldiers they ask 
for as necessary to re-establish public authority in Skye is four 
hundred. Over half a dozen cases of undoubted deforcement and 
assault committed upon officers of the Crown while in the execution 
of their duty have been allowed to remain unpunished, and although 
duly reported to the central Government, the necessary permission 
to prosecute on behalf of the Crown has not been accorded. The 
inability of the local authorities to effect the arrest of the offenders 
is known, but the Government apparently shrink from sanctioning 
the employment of troops. 

Thus, to all intents and purposes, immunity from punishment 
for agrarian offences has been accorded to the peasant population 
of the Highlands, and the strongest possible hint is given to them 
that, if they wish their grievances attended to, they must ring louder 
that ‘ chapel bell’ whose notes are crime, intimidation, and lawless- 
ness, but whose tolling has done so much for their Celtic cousins 
in Ireland. 

But how is it that the people refuse to accept the invitation thus 
held out to them? How is it that Skye and the Highlands generally 
do not lapse into that state of anarchy which usually elsewhere is the 
result of a failure to enforce the public laws, or that the peasants con- 
tinue in almost all districts to pay their rents as best they can, even 
although they see their landlords cannot command the power to secure 
collection? They know that the cry for a public inquiry as to their 
condition was persistently disregarded until the heads of half a hundred 
policemen were broken in Skye. Then only the Royal Commission 
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was ordered to assemble. So how is it that now, when the Commission 
has done its work, and there seems no prospect of any result ensuing, 
the people do not again take the law into their own hands? Why, 
for instance, do they not reoccupy the lands of which their race only 
a generation ago were dispossessed, and disperse the deer and the 
sheep to make room for which their own fathers and grandfathers 
were dispersed ? 

In one or two remote districts that, although on a small scale, 
has actually been done, and no retribution has overtaken the 
offenders. Government refuse to sanction the armed force that 
alone could secure their arrest. 

But if there has been no general agrarian movement such as that 
which answered so well in Ireland, it is because the people, as the 
Skye factor said, are a good and a sensible people, who prefer to 
abide by the laws under which they live, and who hope even yet 
that their wrongs may be redressed by peaceable and constitutional 
methods, 

The members of the Royal Commission, disagreeing almost on 
every other point, were at least unanimous on this—that amongst the 
Highland population very great grievances do most assuredly exist, 
grievances which, as a matter of public policy, if not of public justice, 
require immediate removal. Of the Highland peasant of the present 
time they are obliged to testify that ‘through past evictions he has 
been confined within narrow limits, sometimes on inferior and ex- 
hausted soils; that he is subject to arbitrary augmentations of money 
rent; that his habitation is usually of a character which would almost 
imply physical and moral degradation in the eyes of those who do 
not know how much decency, courtesy, virtue, and even mental 
refinement, survive amidst the sordid surroundings of a Highland 
hovel ; that he suffers from insecurity of tenure, want of compen- 
sation for improvements, high rents, defective communication, 
withdrawal of the soil for the purposes of sport;’ and so on, in a 
catalogue of wrongs and oppressions compared with which the 
grievances of the Irish tenant, even in his worst days, sink into 
insignificance. But with that catalogue more than confirmed by 
the evidence, and with the examples of Ireland and Skye before 
them, is it wise to trust too much to the forbearance of the people, 
or to hope that their goodness will continue to deter them from 
adopting a course which, if less in accord with their law-abiding 
predilections, past experience has proved to possess greater probabili- 
ties of success ? 

The Report of the Royal Commission was very coldly received 
by Parliament, by Government, and by the English press. The 
latter in most cases even treated its recommendations with derision ; 
the leading articles, in almost every instance, being written by 
gentlemen who evidently had not taken the trouble to read the 
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document they criticised. The ‘leading journal,’ while not at- 
tempting to deny the case made out for the Highlanders, or the 
hardships under which they labour, dismissed the subject by pointing 
out that legislation was necessary in Ireland because there we were 
threatened with civil war, whereas no such danger existed in the 
Highlands. In other words, until the crofters of Scotland adopt the 
lines of Irish agitation there can be no hope of relief for them! 
And so in beginning this article I am induced, as the most likely 
method of insuring the attention of Englishmen, to quote the 
remark of the factor—that anarchy threatens Skye—and to refer 
to the Procurator F'iscal’s requisition for four hundred troops for that 
island. If we have not civil war, the appeal for half a battalion to 
arrest six men in Glendale is at least a promising beginning. 

But, notwithstanding the goodness and the sense of the people, 
and although as yet the agitation has not assumed a very active form, 
it is evident to all who take the trouble to look below the surface 
of Highland politics that the existing condition of things cannot 
eontinue. At present the crofters are having a good season. The 
sea and the land are both yielding bountiful harvests, which the 
people are busily engaged in gathering; but with the first breath of 
adversity the fight between the occupants and the legal owners of the 
land will assuredly be renewed—a fight we must all hope that will 
not lead to blood once more being shed on the Highland hills. Yet 
that beyond doubt is a distinctly possible contingency—some of the 
Skye officials already look upon it almost as a necessity—and it 
accordingly behoves us Highlandmen to see that our English fellow- 
subjects shall clearly comprehend the questions at issue, which at 
present it is to b2 regretted not one in a thousand of them do. We 
who ask for relief for our suffering fellow-countrymen cannot believe, 
if the case for them was fairly understood, if the sad although in 
many respects glorious history of our race since the days of Culloden 
were generally known to the generous English public, that legislation 
would long be delayed, or that the mere announcement of the 
Ministry, without further promise of redress, that the condition of the 
Highlands was ‘having their attention, would be accepted as 
sufficient. 

True, we have had the Royal Commission; but unfortunately 
their work has been presented in cumbersome form, and the 
value of their Report impaired by the dissent of one or more 
members from the more important of its recommendations. They 
have failed utterly to present some simple practicable scheme of 
reform that all could understand, and indeed have added complica- 
tion, instead of throwing light on that portion of their subject. On 
the other hand, the clear testimony they have given, and the note of 
warning they sound as to the danger to the nation at large of the 
present social condition of the Highlands, more than justifies the 
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trouble and expense that have been expended on their tour. So far as 
the crofters themselves are concerned, the result of the Commission’s 
labours would almost justify resistance to the existing land laws, unless 
these be promptly reformed. I shall attempt in this paper to show 
in brief fashion how that dangerous social condition has been 
developed; to explain the salient features of the Highland land 
difficulty—as it now presents itself—and to indicate, if possible, the 
direction in which reform is most likely to be effective, and how it 
may be accomplished without undue interference with the rights of 
property. 

Much of what I have to say with regard to the history of the 
land difficulty has already appeared in print in one form or another ; 
but then the whole has been surrounded with so many confusing 
details and contradictory assertions having little or no bearing on 
the real questions at issue, except to obscure them, that I make no 
excuse for going over old ground. The figures, the examples, and 
descriptive matter which I shall submit were gathered during a visit 
paid to the Highlands some time ago in a journalistic capacity, and 
again the other day when I traversed the country collecting notes for 
the present article. 

Few Englishmen even now seem to be aware, notwithstanding all 
that has been written on the subject, that not very long ago, in many 
instances within the memory of living men, most of the Highland 
counties were the scene of evictions on a wholesale scale, compared 
with which the forced emigration of the Irish peasantry sinks into 
insignificance. Entire communities, from the patriarch of two genera- 
tions down to the newly-born babe, were banished en bloc to Canada, 
and thrown there on their own resources to establish new homes or to 
starve, as the case might be. And although the people, except in a 
few cases, submitted to expatriation quietly, if unwillingly, where 
they did manifest any reluctance to accept their fate their houses 
were burned down over their heads, and they themselves were turned 
adrift on the bleak hillsides and on the wild and inhospitable sea- 
shores of that northern region to seek subsistence as best they could. 
Until 1745, the year of Culloden, the clan system of land tenure 
prevailed in the Highlands, under which the ground belonged not to 
the chief alone, but to the community. A clansman could not be 
dispossessed of his holding by his chief. After 1745, however, the 
English system was introduced. The clans that had remained loyal 
to the Crown, as well as those that had thrown in their lot with 
Prince Charles, had their lands practically confiscated. The High- 
land chiefs, in short, were assimilated in position to English land- 
lords. They were by the central government invested with the fee 
simple of the land which was once held by the laird and the clansmen 
in common, and so a great wrong, amounting toa national crime, was 
done to the Highland population. 
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There were no means of protesting then, for the country was 
under military occupation ; nor was it likely that, if the loyal men 
of Sutherland, Ross, and Argyle could have peeped into the future for 
sixty years, and have seen what their co-operation with the Hanoverian 
forces was to entail on their sons and daughters, the Duke of Cum- 
berland would have found the subjection of the Highlands so easy a 
task. If at Culloden the united strength of the Celtic population 
had opposed him, instead of a few discontented clans, the result in 
all probability would have been very different. But it was long after 
Culloden that the people were made to realise the change in their 
status from practical owners of the soil to mere tenants-at-will which 
had been effected without their consent. 

Not until comparatively recent times did the lairds begin 
to put in force the privileges that had wrongfully been con- 
ferred upon them. Indeed, from 1745 to 1815 Great Britain was 
almost constantly at war, and during that period it was discovered 
what admirable military material the Highlands contained. High- 
landers are proud to know that the period during which the renown 
of the British army attained its highest pitch was the period when 
it was composed in very large proportion of soldiers enlisted in the 
northern counties. At Fontenoy, when the military reputation of 
the country was at its lowest, a purely Highland regiment first fought, 
and earned distinction by covering the retreat of the defeated army. 
From the date of Fontenoy onwards the Highland chiefs and tacks- 
men were all busy raising troops for foreign service. The ambition 
of every youth who could induce a score of men to follow him was 
to obtain a commission in the army, and in less than as many years 
thirty-four strong battalions had left the glens to fight in America, 
Germany, and India. It was a Ross-shire regiment that first scaled 
the heights of Abraham in the battle that ended French influence 
on the American continent; and it was the charge of two Highland 
regiments that broke the Mahratta power on the field of Assaye, and 
gave to Wellington his maiden victory. Between 1775 and 1808 
éighty thousand soldiers were raised in the Highlands ; ten thousand 
came from the small island of Skye alone, including six hundred 
commissioned officers, forty-eight colonels, and twenty-one generals. 
Of these Skyemen it is computed sixteen hundred survived to stand 
in line on the field of Waterloo. Flogging and punishment in 
the Highland regiments of those days were almost unknown, and that, 
too, at a period when the use of the lash was carried to frightful 
extremes. At one general parade for military punishment the 93rd 
Highlanders, then newly raised, were ordered to quarters because, in 
the words of the distinguished general who commanded, ‘ examples 
of this kind are not necessary for such honourable soldiers.’ 

But in the meantime contact with England and frequent visits to 
the metropolis were working a change in the relations between the old 
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Highland families and the clansmen. Many of the newly constituted 
lairds got into debt in attempting to rival socially the landed aris- 
tocracy of England; and their lands passed to aliens, without pro- 
vision being made for the rights of the unfortunate tenantry, who now 
began to learn what the English law introduced in the time of their 
fathers was to do for them. In 1807, while yet the youth and man- 
hood of the Highlands were abroad fighting their country’s battles, 
the craze for sheep-farming set in, and the wholesale evictions to 
which I have referred began. The value of a Highland glen consists 
mainly in the grazings which it and the hills on either hand afford. 
Under the crofiing system the low-lying grounds were cultivated, 
while the pasture of the neighbouring hills was held in common by 
the townships, consisting each of from half a dozen to forty or fifty 
families. Of the Highland crofter of those days say the Royal 
Commissioners in their Report :— 

He held a larger arable area, by which cultivation could be suspended, and the 
productive properties of the soil, in consequence, to some extent preserved. On the 
vast unappropriated waste he could pasture a greater number of live stock; he 
possessed the potato in a more prolific and reliable condition as a main source of 
sustenance ; in the manufacture of kelp he found the means of paying his money 
rent. He had a greater freedom in regard to the natural produce of the river and 
the moor. The intervals of leisure were passed with great cheerfulness among a 


primitive people, to whom hardships were familiar, who enjoyed their own tradi- 
tional forms of physical and intellectual recreation, and whose minds were not 
embittered by an intelligent envy of the welfare of others, or by the belief in rights 
from which they were debarred. The various orders of society were more fully 
represented in the resident community; the uatural leaders of the people lived 
among them. 


But under that system the land had to maintain a large number 
of individuals, and, consequently, there was comparatively little 
margin in the way of rent left for the so-called and recently consti- 
tuted proprietor. A certain extent of hill pasture could only feed a 
certain number of animals; so that when the pasture belonging to 
several crofter townships was thrown into one large farm and let to 
one large capitalist, the income which it yielded was divided between 
him and the proprietor alone, instead of between the proprietor and 
perhaps several hundred families. And so it was thought a royal 
road to fortune had been found. 

There are few Highland glens that do not contain traces of the 
banished population. In Lochaber, along the shores of Loch Arkaig, 
the home of the clan Cameron, the remains of what were once extensive 
townships may yet be seen. The celebrated Glencoe formerly teemed 
with a hardy population. [Famous Glengarry is a sheep walk, 
and the powerful clan Macdonnell are now in Canada. Round Fort 
Augustus and far into the country of the clan Fraser is nought but 
desolation. In hundreds of straths in Ross-shire the wild heather 
has not even yet obliterated the green pastures and the cultivated 
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fields that once belonged to the MacKenzies and Munroes, and from 
whence the different battalions of the gallant Ross-shire Buffs marched 
to conquer at Maida, at Seringapatam, at Assaye and Argaum. So 
late as 1849, when the present Prime Minister had already attained 
political eminence, Hugh Miller attempted, but fruitlessly, to draw the 
attention of the British public to the work of destruction that 
was going on. He eloquently proclaimed that ‘while the law 
is banishing its tens for terms of seven and fourteen years, the penalty 
of deep-dyed crimes, irresponsible and infatuated power is banishing 
its thousands for life for no crime whatever.’ A large number of the 
dispossessed tenantry were sent to America ; the remainder settled on 
the sea-shore, where they were cramped into small holdings, and have 
since lived in the condition described by the Commission in that 
portion of the Report already quoted. 

/ The tourist steaming along the wild coast of the Western High- 
lands and Islands may see perched on every cliff, in the most exposed 
situations, and subject to the fury of Atlantic gales, the wretched 
hamlets that now contain the remnants of the Highland clans.\ Pro- 
bably he will wonder how a population can at all manage to exist 
under such conditions. But there they are, elbowed to the very 
verge of their country. For large tracts of that country the pro- 
prietors even now can show no scrap of document, their claim to 
possession resting solely on the fact that it has never been contested. 
Treated and looked upon like the foxes as mere vermin that in- 
terfere with sport, discouraged and thwarted in every direction, these 
people, notwithstanding their poverty and the hardships of their lot, 
have maintained unimpaired the noblest attributes of their race. 
Crime of any kind is almost unknown among them. Their moral 
standard is the highest in Britain, contrasting in that respect most 
markedly with their Lowland neighbours ; and not a few of the lead- 
ing British statesmen, lawyers, divines, and soldiers of the past eighty 
years first saw the light in these crofters’ huts. Far behind the 
strip of inhabited littoral stretch the blue mountains, the snug and 
often fertile glens from whence the clans were banished, now turned 
into silent wildernesses inhabited only by sheep and deer and an 
occasional shepherd or keeper. There are the vast tracts rented by 
the American, Mr. Winans, as a hunting ground, to be visited by 
that alien for two or three months, and abandoned to solitude for 
the remainder of the year, where not even a native of the soil may 
plant his foot. 

Those portions of the Celtic population that did not leave the 
country have, notwithstanding their unfavourable surroundings, in- 
creased and multiplied until the ground allotted to them is no longer 
sufficient to hold them. At the same time their rents have been 
raised, and their pastures curtailed, until, except when they have a 
good fishing season, it is impossible for them to live; consequently, 
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we are threatened with another migration, which, if it be not actually 
forced, will still none the less be against the instincts of the population. 
( Again, a number of the evicted Highlanders have settled in the 
large cities of the South ; many of these have attained affluence, while 
all have retained unimpaired that strong love for their native hills 
which is the most marked characteristic of the Seottish Highlander. ; 
These and their descendants, never forgetting the history of the past, 
as sketched in the foregoing pages; losing, through contact with the 
democratic population of the cities, that reverence for their social 
superiors and that awe of the law which deterred their fathers from 
rebellion at the time of the clearances ; and encouraged by the example 
of Ireland, have determined themselves, as they have induced their 
brothers and cousins who still remain in the North, to bring their 
case before the bar of national opinion. Not only shall we have no 
more evictions, they say; not only shall we claim the right of our 
people to live in their native country ; but we shall endeavour to have 
the wrongs and the crimes from which we have suffered in the past, to 
some extent, redressed. 

How real were the wrongs, how terrible and how unjust are these 
hardships, the Royal Commission, as I have indicated, testified in 
unmistakable terms. In addition, we have strong race-feeling working 
on a people peculiarly susceptible to such sentimental influences. ‘ We 
do not palliate the dangers attached to this condition of affairs,’ say 
the Royal Commission ; ‘ endowed with native vitality, and fostered 
by such auxiliary powers, the land agitation of the Highlands is not 
likely to pass away without some adjustment of the claims of occupiers 
acceptable to the greater number who are not yet possessed with 
extravagant expectations.’ Should that agitation assume a violent 
form, the responsibility, after the warnings that have been given, and 
the direct encouragement that has been accorded, will rest entirely 
with the Government of the country. 

But there is another phase of the question not inferior in import- 
ance to that described above. The large sheep-farmers, for whom the 
original inhabitants were removed, are in difficulties. At first the 
new industry prospered mightily, and fortunes were made at it. The 
crofters’ stock had consisted mainly of Highland cattle, under which 
the fertility of the moors was maintained intact. But ground placed 
for long periods under sheep is now found to deteriorate, and the 
heather grazing, for that reason, does not maintain the same quantity 
of stock that it did when first taken over by the larger farmers. 
Besides, for long after the people were dispossessed the new tenants 
had the advantage of large tracts of strath which for centuries had 
been under cultivation. On these the grass grew sweet and plentiful, 
until gradually the wild heather assumed its sway over the untended 
soil. Most of these abandoned fields have now merged into moss, 
and for grazing purposes have lost their value. 
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In conjunction with this deterioration of the hill pastures, the 
price of wool, owing to competition from Australia, is barely half 
what it was; so that from a variety of reasons sheep-farming is not 
now so profitable. In fact, everywhere throughout the Highlands the 
larger tenants are throwing up their holdings, which, together with 
the stock, the proprietors in many instances are obliged to take over 
themselves. But at the same time the accumulation of wealth in 
England has led to an increasing demand for shootings, and particu- 
larly for those tracts of desolation known as deer forests. Prodigious 
sums are paid for the latter, so that it is becoming advantageous to 
the landlord to oust the large sheep-farmer, as the small crofter was 
ousted before him. Ground placed under deer and let to sportsmen 
yields about sixpence an acre better rents than under sheep. How 
long the craze for deer forests may last is problematical; but it is 
not likely that individuals will continue in the future to pay one 
thousand pounds for the privilege of killing a score of stags per 
annum ; and when the fashion comes to an end, retribution for the 
evictions of the past will at last have overtaken the Highland land- 
lord. But in the meantime the fashion is at its height, and threatens 
the Highlands in its progress with a new evil not less in degree than 
the one from which they have already suffered. Throughout Scotland, 


among all classes, a strong feeling against deer forests prevails. Why 
should our country be turned into a hunting ground for the Southerner ? 
asks the native Highlander. The Maccallum More of the present 
day ‘ prepares his hunting dogs’ in different style from that meant by 
his celebrated ancestor in his famous reply to the Hanoverian King, 
who threatened to make of Scotland what the northern half of it has 


now in great part become. 

The arguments against deer forests are unanswerable. What 
would be said in England if one or two Scotchmen and Americans 
were to buy up the whole of Lancashire, turn out the population, 
and make of ita deer park? The thing would surely not be tolerated. 
Yet that is exactly what is happening to the Highlands. Are High- 
landers wrong, then, in protesting against what Englishmen would 
not submit to? It is evident that the laws under which such disposal 
of the country is possible must be altered; yet the Government make 
no sign that they even intend to act on the—at least on this head— 
very moderate recommendations of the Royal Commission. Three 
out of the six members themselves own deer forests, yet when sitting 
on the bench to try the system they are obliged to pronounce judg- 
ment as follows :— 


Who would admit that Scotland should be made a wilderness, even if the 
inhabitants were provided with better lands and more lucrative occupations 
elsewhere? No one could contemplate the conversion of the whole extent of good 
pasture land, and of possibie arable land, at a moderate elevation in the Highlands 
into forests, without alarm and reprobation, and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
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any serious movement towards such an issue would be arrested by the force of 
public opinion, attended with an amount of irritation much to be deprecated. 


And they respectfully ask— 

Whether your Majesty's Government and Parliament may not contemplate 
such legislative restrictions as would restrain the progressive and immoderate 
afforestment of land, and allay the apprehensions which are widely felt upon this 
subject ? 

Apparently Her Majesty’s Government mean to wait for the 
‘chapel bell’ before they pay attention to this appeal. Yet every 
month fresh tracts of country continue to be cleared for deer. ‘ What 
can we do?’ said a large proprietor the other day to me. He was on 
his way to a distant property to make arrangements for turning a large 
sheep-farm that had been thrown on his hands into a forest. ‘I have 
not the capital either to take over the stock or to turn the ground 
into crofters’ holdings, so I must put the place under deer, irrespective 
of the fact that it pays me better.’ 

Clouds thus obscure the horizon of Highland politics in two direc- 
tions. The crofter population are on the verge of either rebellion or 
emigration. Yet why should they emigrate to the waste lands of 
America when there is ground for them in plenty at home? And the 
middle-class farmer, with his adherents, are also leaving the country 
to make room for deer; both changes being against the desires of the 
bulk of the population. 

Every year the northern coasts of Great Britain are visited by 
shoals of that king of fuod-fishes, the herring, and during the period 
he is within reach a large addition to the fishing population is neces- 
sary. That addition the crofters supply. During the winter months, 
when there are no herring to catch, they are employed on their 
crofts; and as soon as the fields are ploughed and sown, and the sur- 
plus sheep and cattle brought to market, the young men are ready for 
the ocean harvest. In this manner a great national industry is sup- 
plied with labour in the cheapest manner possible, so that the crofters 
are of value as contributors to the food-supply of the nation at large, 
if they are of not much account to the landlords. On this head I will 
again quote the Commissioners :— 

This industry has hitherto depended more on the hardy breeding, hereditary 
aptitudes, and spontaneous association of the common people acting with the help 
of local traders, and less on the direction and support of the large capitalist, than 
any other department of labour and traffic in the country. It is susceptible of 
more perfect organisation and of immense extension ; but these developments must 
be the results of time, study, intelligent direction and financial aid. Meanwhile, 
the dispersion of the fishing population, the indispensable instruments of the craft, 
would be a loss that could scarcely be repaired. It would be difficult to replace 
them by another race of equal ability and worth. 

And again :— 

It is not only in regard to fishing that the crofting and cottar population have a 
peculiar value. They constitute a natural basis for the naval defence of the 
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country, a sort of defence which cannot be extemporised, and the value of which, 
in possible emergencies, can hardly be overrated. The seafaring people of the 
Highlands and Islands contribute at this moment 4,431 men to the Royal Naval 
Reserve, a number equivalent to the crews of seven armoured war steamers of the 
first class, and which, with commensurate inducements, could be greatly increased. 
It may be added that most of the men incorporated in the corps of Militia and 
Volunteers would be able to serve ashore and afloat with equal efficiency. 

In short, nearly every young man of the crofter population passes 
through, first the Militia and then the Naval Reserve, so that the 
numbers actually on the rolls do not represent the full value of the 
class in that respect. The deer, although they yield sixpence per acre 
more rent to the landlord, can hardly assist in the defence of the 
country. And they do not pay taxes, or smoke tobacco, or drink 
whisky, or contribute to the revenue in any way. But arguments 
might be multiplied indefinitely, showing that landlords’ rights, 
irrespective of the questionable manner in which they were acquired, 
as they are exercised in the Highlands, are not compatible with 
national interests. The question is how can a remedy be found ? 
The recommendations of the Commission have many of them been 
pronounced Socialistic in England, while Highland land-law 
reformers aver they do not go nearly far enough. Well, without 
plunging into the discussion which they have aroused, I have a few 
figures and facts to submit which I think will be found to throw some 
light on this the most important portion of the subject. 

A week or two ago I was staying at a large sheep-farm in Inver- 
nesshire, and from the tacksman himself obtained the following 
statistics with regard to the tract of country he occupies, and what 
applies to that farm—we will call it B—--y—applies to many por- 
tions of the Highlands. 

Thirty years ago B y was the home of over fifty crofter fami- 
lies, aggregating not less than three hundred souls, most of whom, 
when evicted, went to Canada. Six of these families, the represen- 
tatives of the original owners of the soil, alone remain, but they are 
without any holdings. At harvest-time, and during the wool-clipping 
period, when the tacksman is in want of labour and is ready to pay 
almost any wages for an extra hand or two, the older members of these 
six families are apt to recall the days when men were plentiful in 
B y, and when at their gatherings it was no uncommon thing to 
see fifty stalwart young lads turn out. But they paid in rent to the 
landlord only about two hundred pounds, and so they made room for 
a tacksman from the South, who offered one hundred pounds more for 
their holdings. So much for the past history of the place. 

At present B y is let to one individual, who pays an annual 
rent of 600/. for the 70,000 acres it contains. A few years 
ago he had 200 acres under cultivation, but now, owing to the 
scarcity of labour, is able only to maintain 120. The original 
erofters tilled over 300 acres. The farm yields annually for sale in 
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the southern markets 1,300 sheep, 20 cattle; total value, 1,700/. It 
employs 6 families, 3 unmarried farm-servants who might be married. 
These, together with the cottars and the tacksman’s own, make a 
total on the ground of 13 families, 3 gillies. 

But the younger members of these families do not live at home. 
Many of them have left the country, there being no scope for them. 
Formerly the young of both sexes found employment on the family 
croft. Not one individual connected with the place has gone either 
into the army or the navy, although the former tenants contributed 
one or more members of each family to the army. The grouse-shoot- 
ings of B——y are let for 600/. per annum, and the lessee maintains 
on the ground two keepers and a dog-boy. 

Under the present system, therefore, this representative tract of 
country yields—in rent to the proprietor 1,200/. It maintains a resi- 
dent population of 15 families, 3 gillies ; and contributes to the food- 
supply of the nation stock of the value of 1,700/. 

But when his lease expires, it is not likely that the tacksman will 
be prepared to pay his present rent. He will offer probably 100/. 
less, and accordingly it is already contemplated to turn B y 
into a deer forest. The first measure to be taken in that event is to 
clear away from the ground all the families detailed above, to be 
replaced by two foresters and one attendant; while employment 
would be given during the shooting season perhaps to three or four 
gillies more. As the latter are at present in a similar manner em- 
ployed by the grouse-shooting tenant, who also with the sheep- 
farmer would have to give place to deer, they do not, however, come 
into the calculation. As a deer forest, B y would probably, 
according to present prices, commanda rent of 1,300/. Then, 
under the new condition of things, when deer will have replaced sheep, 
we shall have—in rent to the proprietor 1,300/. A resident population, 
2 families, 1 gillie. Food-supply to the nation, a few stags. 

Thus to put 200/. per annum more money into the proprietor’s 
pocket, the district would lose in population to the extent of some 
seventy individuals. But, in addition to that, the millers, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, and tailors of the vicinity would lose their employment. 
The railways would lose their traffic, the Government its revenue, and 
the nation the produce of the ground. That is what may, and probably 
will, be done with B y, under the system that is now devastating 
the Highlands. We shall see what might be made of the place, 
provided the object in view were the maintenance of a well-to-do 
peasantry, and that the necessary capital was forthcoming. 

B y includes 320 acres of what might easily and at little cost 
be converted into arable land, that extent having formerly been 
under cultivation. Divided amongst 40 crofters, that would give 
8 acres to each family, with the hill pasture as a common grazing 
ground or club farm. The place under these conditions would 
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easily support the 3,000 sheep that now graze upon it, and 
200 head of cattle in addition. These are the tacksman’s own 
estimates. The ground, in short, it is now found, owing to the 
greater amount of labour, care, and attention bestowed on it, and the 
larger area under cultivation, would carry considerably more stock 
than under present circumstances. Each crofter would then possess 
75 sheep, yielding annually 25 lambs, and 10 ewes, realising 351. 
Add wool at 2s. per sheep, and we have 42/. 10s. He would have 
5 cows, giving annually for sale 4 beasts, which at 7/. each would be 
281. more, or a total income from surplus stock of 701. 10s. Deduct 
ten per cent. as insurance fund for bad years, and we have as a net 
result 631. 10s. The produce of his arable land he would mostly 
require for the wintering of the above stock ; but what with poultry, 
oatmeal, &c., which he would grow for his own use, 40/. out of the 
above 63/. 10s. would be more than sufficient for his household ex- 
penses, and would enable him to rear a family in great comparative 
comfort. We have thus 23/. 10s, available for rent and for interest 
on the capital invested in his stock. The rent which a single tacks- 
man would give we have seen is 500]. That divided amongst 40 
tenants would be 12/. 10s. each, leaving 111. available as interest on 
the capital invested in his stock. That capital would amount to 
2251., thus :—75 sheep at 2/., 1501.; 5 cows at 15/., 751. 

In other words, if B y were placed under crofters, besides 
having the market rents, they could put by nearly a tenth of the 
revenue of their holdings in average years, and be able to give five per 
cent. to any one who would advance them the money to purchase the 
necessary stock. As crofters would not interfere with grouse, we 
should then have from B y :—In rent, 1,100/. ; a resident peasant 
population of 40 families ; to the national food-supply a contribution 
(each crofter 63/.) of 2,5201. 

Contrast these figures with what B——-y under deer would give ; 
and I submit them not as bogus estimates compiled to bear out an 
argument, but as genuine conditions relating to a real tract of 
country—criticism and examination being challenged. And they 
are representative, I assert, of a great portion of the Highlands 
at the present moment. For an extra 200/. proft to one 
individual, a district that might support 250 hardy peasantry, 
that would help to render us less dependent on foreign countries 
for food, may be turned into a howling wilderness. Is it any wonder 
that there are clouds in the Highlands? For do not let it be for- 
gotten that in the neighbourhood of these wildernesses we have a 
population suffering from want of room, and emigrating unwillingly 
to cultivate the American prairies. The thing cannot last. Inde- 
pendent of the wrongs of the past, independent of the argument that 
legislation, having been granted for the relief of the Celtic population 
of Ireland, cannot consistently be refused to the Celtic population of 
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Scotland, independent of the verdict of the Royal Commission, the 
absurdity of it, not to say the indignity, would cause a revolution. foul 
Why, I would ask, should it not be enacted, that wherever there ind 
are lands unoccupied by men in the Highlands, which by competent lair 
authorities may be pronounced capable of supporting a population, cou 
the existing proprietors may be called upon to give up such lands? ~ 
They should receive, we shall say, three per cent. stocks as compensa- rep 
tion, sufficient to return them the revenue they at present derive from cle 
the confiscated property. Not the deer-forest revenue—for deer forests, bee 
in such situations, have practically been pronounced by the Commis- dar 
sion as immoral, and should accordingly be branded as illegal. The the 
lairds could not then justly complain ; nor would there be an undue my 
interference with the rights of property. It is clearly not for the an 
national advantage that the country should be altogether depopulated. 
The line would have to be drawn somewhere and at some time, and it con 
may as well be drawn now in the Highlands; the law of entail with Su 
regard to tracts of country so taken over would have to be upset; for’ 
the lairds who did not, or who financially were unable to, hearken to Le 
the warning, would lose something of their social dignity ; and that 1,2 
would be all. We should not even require under such legislation a No 
general prohibition of all deer forests. There are some districts, it Tes 
must be admitted, that are good for nothing else ; but we should have isle 
the principle asserted that, where landlords are dealing with their - 
land in a manner prejudicial to the general weal, they may be called ad 
upon to give up that land. Let us see how the plan would work if 
applied to B——-y : Ho 
dec 
The market rent (not the deer-forest value) for which the equivalent in Go 
three per cent. stocks would have to be handed over to the proprietor is £1,100 col 
Three per cent. on 11,000/., the amount required to stock 40 crofts at * 
275i. each . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ j , ; ; : ‘ , 300 
Three per cent. on 2,000/., necessary advance for building 40 houses at fel 
50/1. each (the crofter would supply the remainder of the cost in lat 
labour, as is customary) . ° ‘ ; ‘ , . ‘ ‘ 60 cal 
Three per cent. on two years’ rent, remitted to enable the crofter to bring 
the land under cultivation . . ° ‘ E : , ‘ ‘ 50 pe 
£1,520 “48 
Deduct annual value of grouse-shootings . . i ‘ j 600 an 
Total required annually . : . . ; ‘ , . £920 ba 
wl 
Or 231. from each of the 40 crofters. That, less 10s., is exactly sic 
the sum which we have seen the crofters would have available as pr 
rent, and as interest on capital. It may be said that the above th 
figures provide nothing for cost of administration; but that is an fa’ 
item that would be deducted from both sides of the accounts. The re 
landlord has to pay a factor just as the Government would, so the po 
main argument is not affected. Thus, as Government can borrow at n¢ 
less than three per cent., legislation such as I propose could be carried ar 


into effect without taxing the national purse in the slightest degree. 
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And can trustworthy, and at the same time competent, men be 
found to form the nucleus of a new Highland peasantry in the manner 
indicated? Well, I have the authority of Mr. Mackay, the chamber- 
lain or factor for the island of Lewis, that from thence alone they 
could send two thousand couples, fine, well-brought-up, industrious 
young men and young women, at present unmarried, to help to 
repopulate the mainland. In Lewis the population have not been 
cleared. They have, under comparatively favourable circumstances, 
been allowed to increase and multiply until the island is at last in 
danger of over-population. ‘We do not want to lessen our crofts in 
the slightest degree, but we want an outlet for our surplus population,’ 
says Mr. Mackay ; ‘give us sites on the mainland, and we will give 
you people.’ 

Now I would ask my readers to look at a map of Scotland, and 
contrast the tiny island of Lewis with the adjacent large county of 
Sutherland. In 1831 the population of the latter was 25,518, of the 
former 14,610. But in 1881 the county had only 23,370, while 
Lewis maintained 25,487. And in that year that small island gave 
1,200 men to the Naval Reserve and about 300 men to the Militia. 
Now [assert that there is no good reason why Sutherlandshire and the 
rest of the Highlands should not support as dense a population as the 
island of Lewis. In some localities we should have a semi-fishing, 
semi-farming population, in others the small crofter class proper, such 
as B y can support, and in others the larger tenants. 

The Prime Minister a week or two ago, in announcing to the 
House of Commons the failure of the Conference on Egyptian affairs, 
declared that, if the Powers had agreed to the English proposals, the 
Government would not have hesitated to pledge the credit of this 
country for the relief of the Egyptian fellah, to the extent, as we 
know, of eight millions sterling. Eight millions to the Egyptian 
fellah ! Why, much less than half that sum would settle the High- 
land difficulty ; would redress the wrongs of the past, so far as they 
can be redressed ; would lay the foundation of a fine, hardy, and useful 
peasantry, at a time when our population is centring in the large 
towns toa dangerous degree; would people the now silent straths 
and glens; and for security we should have, not impoverished and 
bankrupt Egypt, but the land of our own country! The crofters 
who require relief do not number, according to the Royal Commis- 
sion, more than 40,000 families, and if ten per cent. of these were 
provided for, it would relieve the pressure to a sufficient degree in 
the congested localities. Five millions would provide for 4,000 
families on the scale I have described. But they would not all 
require such large crofts as I calculated for, and many of them would 
possess capital, more or less, of their own. Five millions, then, would 
not only do what is required, but probably would provide the harbours 
and other works as well which the Commission have recommended. 

It may be said, Why advance five millions to the Highlanders 
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more than to other sections of the general population ? Well, I should 
have thought that the dismal array of facts detailed in the opening 
pages of this paper would be sufficient reply; but there is another 
and perhaps more cogent answer. It is not on the Highlanders that 
the money would be spent, but on the Highlands, to save that portion 
of the kingdom from ruin. There is no reason why any subject of 
Her Majesty should not apply for one of the new peasant sites, 
provided he shows himself to be a suitable candidate. 

The figures I have given above are estimates—as I have said, they 
will bear investigation, but still they are only estimates. I am glad 
to be able to support them from actual statistics compiled on a club 
farm which some years ago was dealt with by the proprietor as | 
propose that B y should be dealt with. When Sir Alexander 
Matheson, in 1845, purchased the farm of Ardross, in Ross-shire, it was 
occupied by one tenant, paying a rent of 9351. The highest portion 
of the ground was turned into a deer forest, the remainder was let 
to 30 small tenants. He spent on improvements and in reclaim- 
ing moorland 27,800/. ; but his rent is now increased to a sum that 
yields a return of over four per cent.on the money invested. When 
he purchased the property, the total population did not reach 
150. There are now over 150 children in the Ardross school. A 
short time ago I visited the club farm of Strath Usdale, on that 
gentleman’s property, his factor, Mr. Maclean of Ardross, kindly assist- 
ing me in my interview with the half-dozen crofters that twenty 
years before were there established. Driving up by the banks of the 
beautiful Alness river, and through the woods and across the broad 
acres of cultivated fields that thirty years since, before the advent 
of that magician Capital, were mere wild stretches of barren moor- 
land, we reached the site of the township, which, as Mr. Maclean 
proudly boasts, is a model for the Highlands. There we found the 
crofters assembled, six stalwart, intelligent and well-educated men. 
We entered one of their houses, and, thatch-roofed as it was, found 
ourselves in a carpeted room, with books and the magazines of the 
period on the table. Proceeding to the purpose of our visit, we 
found that our hosts possessed on an average about thirty acres each 
of arable land, and they had among them 8,000 acres of moor- 
land as a club grazing ground, supporting about 1,300 sheep 
and 50 head of cattle. Fifty years ago there were 23 families 
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on the ground, the traces of whose houses still remain; but 
they were sent away at the time of the clearances. To restore 
to cultivation the ground which these men had occupied cost 
about 51. per acre. ‘And there are thousands of acres like that 
in the Highlands,’ one of the men remarked. As rent they pay 
230/., or an average each of 38/. The proprietor, when they took 
up the ground, advanced them money to build their houses, to 
purchase stock, and to bring the land into cultivation, and in a few 
years they paid back the whole amount and five per cent. interest. 
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15,0001. represents the cost of the property, including original pur- 
chase-money, and on this the rent received from the crofters and the 
value of the grouse-shooting yields a return of 3°25 per cent. One 


of the crofters represents the others, and does all the management 


for 501. per annum. 

Now, where in the Western States of America are men better off 

than these six crofters, who for twenty years have been settled in 
this Highland strath, that for thirty years previously was given 
over to solitude ? They are happier than if they had emigrated, 
for they are living in their native country with their dear native 
heather around them. If an advance from the national purse be 
refused, it ought at least to be rendered possible for capitalists to 
invest their money as Sir Alexander Matheson invested his in Strath 
Usdale. At present the law of entail and the poverty of most of the 
landlords stand in the way—even if men were found to accept the 
trouble and risk of starting club farms for mere philanthropy and 
three per cent. Unless that is done as a Government work, I fear it 
will never be done at all. But, say the Royal Commissioners— 
To suffer the erofting class to be obliterated or to leave them in their present 
depressed circumstances, if by any justifiable contrivance their condition can be 
improved, would be to cast away the agencies and opportunities for a social 
experiment connected with the land of no common interest. The crofting and 
cottar population of the Highlands and Islands, small though it be, is a nursery of 
good workers and good citizens for the whole empire. In this respect the stock is 
exceptionally valuable. By sound physical constitution, native intelligence, and 
good moral training, it is particularly fitted to recruit the people of our industrial 
centres, who without such help from wholesome sources in rural districts would 
degenerate under the influences of bad lodging, unhealthy occupations, and 
enervating habits. It cannot be indifferent to the whole nation, constituted as 
the nation now is, to possess within its borders a people hardy, skilful, intelligent, 
and prolific, as an ever-flowing fountain of renovating life. 


There is another alternative—and it is one which the people of the 
Highlands are already adopting. It is the alternative alluded to in 
the opening pages of this article. 

The Whigs have never done much for the Highlands. It was 
Whig doctrinaires who defended and Whig landlords principally who 
carried out the clearances; while the leading Whig newspaper of 
the South of Scotland is even now our most inveterate enemy. Is it 
possible that the Tories may come to our assistance ? Let them put 
forward candidates for the northern counties, and let the party be 
pledged to bring in a suitable Crofters’ Relief Bill, and we will 
guarantee them the capture of all the existing Whig seats in the 
North of Scotland! Otherwise, when the Franchise Bill shall have 
passed, those constituencies will become the prey of the extreme 
Radicals, who will preach to them the doctrine of confiscation— 
a dangerous doctrine surely, if a significant one, for Highlanders to 
listen to. Fe 

« A. Cameron. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHATTER versus WORK IN PARLIAMENT. 


IMPORTANT as are various subjects which are at present exciting 
the public mind, there is one that lies behind them that is not 
less serious. The authority which Parliament is to wield is at least 
as vital a point as the manner in which that Parliament is to be 
chosen. The right to vote at Parliamentary elections would be a very 
doubtful privilege if the Parliament, when elected, found itself unable 
to give effect to the will of its constituents. 

That this is the case at present, the story of the present House 
of Commons abundantly demonstrates. Granted that exceptional cir- 
cumstances have interfered with the progress of legislation, they are 
certainly not sufficient to account for the utter helplessness of the 
House of Commons to do its proper work. It is not merely that great 
constitutional changes are obstinately contested; but even measures 
which have no relation to party, and which are not only of admitted 
utility but of positive necessity, are opposed with the same pertinacity 
and the same wanton determination to obstruct. 

Indeed, it is the practical reforms which suffer most. On behalf of 
a Reform Bill a popular feeling can be excited before which this un- 
patriotic and spiteful opposition, whose raison d’étre isto do mischief, 
or rather to hinder good, succumbs. But it is impossible to arouse this 
feeling in relation to measures which, however necessary, are not of a 
kind to touch the popular imagination; and therefore these are sys- 
tematically obstructed at every stage, and abuses are allowed to live 
on, because the methods of Parliamentary procedure are based on the 
assumption that the House of Commons will be composed of gentlemen, 
and are unequal to the strain put upon them when gentlemanly feel- 
ings and instincts are treated as obsolete traditions of a former age. 

By the strict letter of the law a few men are able to hold a 
Government at bay, even though it have at its back a powerful and 
united majority. The power has always been dormant, and like a 
good many other prerogatives, has been allowed to exist on the under- 
stood condition that it should not be employed. It does not need 
five minutes’ consideration to show that, if every member of Parlia- 
ment insisted on his abstract right to speak on every stage of every 
measure, no Bill would reach its third reading. But the right of 
each individual representative is not limited even to the discussion 
of Bills or even of questions raised in the form of resolutions with set 
debate. He is a guardian of the privileges of the people against 
usurpations of the Crown, or such encroachments as the Crown might 
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by the interposition of its authority be able to prevent, and in this 
capacity he may rake up any floating rumour which finds its way into 
the newspapers, and waste the time of Parliament by thrusting it in 
the path of national business. No argument is necessary to show 
that any extensive use of these traditional privileges must render 
legislation impossible. As a matter of fact, the use of these forms as 
obstructive instruments has been reduced to an art, and a few men 
have succeeded, if not in absolutely paralysing the action of Parlia- 
ment, at all events in reducing it to a condition of feebleness which 
is pitiable. In England obstruction has become the instrument of 
the counter-revolution. The nation may desire certain measures, 
but a handful of men, having learned a lesson from Irish Nationalists, 
will baffle the national will by their ingenious tactics. How far men 
of a higher status are to blame for the success of those who seem to 
be destitute alike of proper respect for Parliament and of a sense of 
their own utter insignificance is a question that need not be discussed 
now. Here, at all events, is the evil, and it needs only to be under- 
stood in order to satisfy all reasonable men that an immediate and 
drastic cure is essential to the maintenance of representative govern- 
ment in the country. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the evil may be formed from a 
few curious and suggestive statistics as to the talk of the session of 
1883. For our immediate purpose it is not necessary to take into 
account the speeches of the two front benches, whose members occupy 
an exceptional position. This is especially true of the Ministry, who 
are forced to speak by the questions which are incessantly showered 
upon them. For a wholly different reason the followers of Mr. 
Parnell may be left out of consideration. They avow their desire to 
bring Parliament into contempt ; and it would be a waste of time to 
search for evidence to convict them of an offence which they ostenta- 
tiously confess, and in which they glory. Haying eliminated these 
classes we find, by reference to the Sessional Index of Hansard, that 
there were altogether 9,515 speeches (including under this term all 
kinds of questions and remarks) made in the course of the session. 
Out of 321 available Liberal speakers 219, or 68 per cent., actually 
spoke, while, on the other side, out of 221 there were 149, or 67 per 
cent.; but while the latter and smaller number spoke 4,956 times, 
being an average of 33:2, the former spoke only 4,557 times, or an 
average of 20°5 for each speaker. 

The actual number of sitting members. ‘ ‘ . 640 
Deduct (1) Speaker 
(2) Chairman of Committees 
Deduct likewise :— 
(1) Parnellite body . P 
(2) Ex-oflicials : ; , 
(3) Members of the Governmen 


Total number of available speakers 
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These 5 members, of whom 4 are Tories, monopolised about one-seventh of the 
talk. 
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IV. Turrp-ciass DELINQUENTS (over 50 times). 


Order 
of merit 


Names Liberals; Tories | Remarks 


Rt. Hon. H. C. Raikes 98 
Mr. J. Howard 
Mr. Gregory 
Col. Nolan 
Mr. Henry Fowler 
| Lord Folkestone . 
Mr. Newdegate 
Mr. Heneage 
Mr. Tomlinson 
Baron De Worms ‘ 
| Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster 
Mr. Monk . > ‘ 
Mr. G. Anderson . 
Col. Tottenham . 
Sir H. Holland 
Mr. O’Connor Power 
Mr. Broadhurst 
Mr. Illingworth 
Mr. Duckham 
Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Aylmer , 
| Mr. Whitley . 
Mr. E. Clarke . 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
Mr. R. H. Paget . 
Mr. Puleston 
Mr. Stuart Wortley 
Mr. Dixon Hartland 
Mr. Hopwood 
Capt. Price . ‘ e 
Mr. Stanley Leighton . 
Mr. Buchanan . 
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14 Liberals — 981 times 
18 Tories spoke 1,180 times | 


2 
32 


SUMMARY OF SCHEDULES. 


Liberals; Tories Class Libera!s| Tories | Remarks 

i | : Per cent 

Ist class 205 | 1,103] 1,808 | 24 Liberals 

sand 9, 

2nd class 1,114 | 1,369} 2,483! ,,, monopolist d 24 
? 32 Tories 

8rd class 981 | 1,180} 2,161 monopolised 38 
aan 56 members 


56 Three classes 2,300 3,652 | 5,952 monopolised 62 


I have compared these figures with those of a happier date, before 
the business of the country was drowned in the flood of unmeaning 
talk continually poured forth by men who have little or nothing to 
say and whom certainly no one wishes to hear. I have taken the 
session of 1833, a period of great excitement and legislative activity, 
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but I search in vain for anything corresponding to the incidents of 
1883. Mr. Hume, indeed, figures for a large number of speeches 
(278), much less than those of Mr. Warton in 1883; but Mr. Hume 
had a definite object before him, and one which necessitated frequent 
speeches in committee. He was the incarnation of economical 
criticism upon the estimates, and on this particular point was as 
much a leader of Opposition as Sir Stafford Northcote is to-day. 
However frequently he spoke, it was not for the purpose of wasting 
public time but of saving public money. Daniel O’Connell was the 
most frequent speaker of all (standing for 342 times), but as the 
Parnellites have been excluded from our review of 1883, so he may 
very fairly be omitted here. He was a national party in himself, and 
therefore spoke frequently, but never for wanton mischief. Cobbett 
was also a frequent speaker, and he again occupied an exceptional 
position. Apart from these three, there is no one among the private 
members of that day who can rival the performances of the present. 
Sir Robert Peel, though the leader of Opposition, only spoke ninety 
times; his tactics were of a different kind from those which find 
favour now. He neither harassed the Ministry nor threw his egis 
over intractable followers who were bent on harassing them on their 
own account ; and the spirit of the chief influenced his followers. Mr. 
Gladstone was there in all the fervour of youth and in all the flush of 
his early popularity, but he only spoke nine times. One other 
point is noticeable. When Tories are more than ordinarily given to 
irreverence and insolence, they complain of the exuberant eloquence 
of the greatest orator of the day as contributing largely to produce 
the cacoethes logquendi by which we are afflicted. Lord Althorp 
was the leader of the House in 1833, and it need not be said that ore 
less disposed to speak when it was possible to be silent has never 
occupied that proud position. Yet we find that he had to speak no 
less that 453 times. The truth is, the leader is not his own master, 
for the more the Opposition cavil, criticise, and cross-question, the 
more frequent must be his speeches. 

But the groundlessness of the charges made against Mr. Gladstone 
for his verbosity and want of management may be still more clearly 
seen if we come down toa later date and take the Parliaments of 
1867-8 and 1868-9. In the first Mr. Gladstone was leader of the 
Opposition, during the exciting discussions on Reform and the Irish 
Church Resolutions, yet he spoke only 198 times, nearly 30 less than Mr. 
Warton in the session of 1883. Indeed, in that session there were only 
three, and they were all Ministers, who spoke more than two hundred 
times. Neither all that session nor in the one that followed was there a 
solitary private member who spoke a hundred times. Yet in the 
latter Mr. Gladstone, who was pressing on the great reforms which 
have made the history of that administration so celebrated, spoke 
himself 332 times, of which 179 were speeches on the Irish Church 
Bill. 
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The figures tell a melancholy tale of the decline in the capacity 
of Parliament for legislative work. Let it be frankly said that to 
some extent this is the result of circumstances which no leader and 
no party can control, but which imperatively demand a more strin- 
gent regulation of procedure. The theory of the old system was 
in effect based upon the maxim noblesse oblige. Gentlemen were 
expected to be a law to themselves, to show a certain amount of 
chivalrous respect for wisdom and experience, to be as careful in 
maintaining the rights of others as in asserting theirown. There 
was an unwritten code of honour which imposed restrictions far more 
binding than any standing orders. This state of things, unfortunately, 
has ceased to be, and there is no hope of its revival. The democratic 
temper (some of whose worse faults are most conspicuous in some scions 
of the aristocracy) is impatient of authority, and eager to assert the 
principle of equality which determines the mutual relations of 
members of Parliament. The House, it must be remembered, also 
includes a larger number of men who treat its business seriously, who 
have come there with fixed opinions and definite aims, and who 
insist on their claim to be heard on subjects in which they are 
interested. The men who (judged by considerations of public utility) 
waste time are not all obstructives of malice prepense. They have 
favourite crotchets to air, and they believe that it is for the good of 
the country that they should lose no opportunity of ventilating them, 
even though by doing so they consume time which might be utilised 
for necessary legislation, and have not the faintest hope of advancing 
their own special objects. Perhaps they would plead that nothing would 
be gained by the exercise of self-denial on their parts, since the time 
they surrendered would be wasted to even worse purpose by others ; 
and, though only a very slight consideration is necessary to expose 
the weakness of this specious excuse, it serves to show how the evil 
works and affects even those who are innocent of all obstructive 
designs. 

If, however, these were the only offenders, the mischief would 
not have attained its present proportions, and would be easily dealt 
with. But it cannot be questioned that obstruction is part of a 
deliberate plan laid with some cleverness and worked out in the 
most unscrupulous manner. ‘The Irish party were the first to see and 
to seize the opening which the antiquated forms of procedure presented 
for a strategy intended to dishonour Parliament itself. The extra- 
ordinary fact is that the party which claims to be specially repre- 
sentative of the gentlemen of England and to have a monopoly of 
true patriotism should have shown itself so ready to copy tactics 
which are as contrary to gentlemanly feelings as to patriotic instincts. 

The complaint, it cannot be too frequently repeated, is not thai the 
resistance to particular measures has been more obstinate and pro- 
tracted than their supporters thought necessary. The opponents of 
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a policy cannot be expected to accommodate themselves to the 
wishes or the convenience of its advocates, and if this were the sole 
charge that could be sustained it might be dismissed with but little 
ceremony. The serious count in the indictment against certain 
members of the Opposition is that they have wantonly abused the 
forms of the House for the purpose of preventing all legislation and 
so discrediting a Ministry they hate. 

The most convincing evidence in support of this is the com- 
parative sterility of session after session. It cannot be said that 
the Ministry have been lacking in the initiation of great measures, 
They have attempted all kinds of reform, social as well as political, 
non-contentious as well as contentious, but their proposals have 
all been met in a similar way. There is scarcely an abuse against 
which legislation can be directed, which has not found its cham- 
pions in the House, and these have never been without the sym- 
pathy of some members of the Opposition—sometimes even of its 
leaders—in their endeavours to block the Ministerial Bills and to 
block them not merely by open resistance and fair debate, but by 
all kinds of artifices which, by squandering time on petty trifles, 
would render the discussion of the measures themselves impossible. 
It is this feature in the case which makes all who are desirous of 
seeing the work of Parliament efficiently done so despondent. Debates 
protracted until the repetition of stale arguments and insolent attacks 
become a nuisance might be endured, and the promoters of necessary 
reform might even reconcile themselves to the waste of time, provided 
they felt that they were making real progress and that the majority 
would be able to pass the measure on which it is set. But that is 
just the point on which there is no certainty. The avowed opposi- 
tion to any Bill, stubborn and determined as it may be, is only 
one part, hardly the chief part, of the resistance which it has 
to encounter. The endless questions by which some of the most 
precious hours of Parliament are consumed, and by which also the 
most delicate parts of the administration are seriously embarrassed ; 
the motions for the adjournment of the House on some wretched 
triviality ; the constant personal or other controversies by which Supply 
nights are wasted, all have one object. Often, indeed, there is hardly 
even a show of seriousness about the discussions themselves. They 
are meant to hinder business, and there is scarcely an effort to hide 
their intent. 

It is this which is properly described as obstruction, and the 
danger which lurks in it has not yet been correctly measured, even by 
intelligent politicians, much iess by the masses of the people. It is re- 
garded as agnat which annoys and irritates, whereas itis really a deadly 
adder in whose sting is a fatal poison. It might have been hoped that 
it would, on its first appearance, have awakened the anxiety of leaders 
on both sides, and still more of those organs of public opinion which 
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profess to be independent of all parties. That it was not so is one of 
the evils resulting from the almost unparalleled weakness of the present 
Opposition, and especially of its chiefs. Had Sir Robert Peel or 
Mr. Disraeli been at its head, it is certain that he would have arrived 
at an understanding with the Ministry, by which the serpent might 
have been strangled in its cradle. But the severest critics of Sir 
Stafford Northcote would not accuse him of misused strength. 
Had he and his colleagues been more equal to their position, 
they could not have committed the egregious blunder of opposing 
the clétwre, or, in other words, of doing battle in favour of 
obstruction. Unwise advisers played upon their foibles, persuading 
them their dignity was at stake, and that it was necessary for them 
to assert themselves, and so made them parties to what is nothing 
short of the degradation of Parliament. They had not even the poor 
merit of success. Their attacks on the Ministry were defeated ; but 
in committing themselves to the assault they destroyed that mutual 
understanding which was essential at so grave a crisis in our con- 
stitutional history. They made themselves the agents of the obstruc- 
tives; and their subsequent humiliation is the rightful penalty of a 
weakness which demonstrated their incompetence for the position 
into which they had drifted through circumstances. 

The suppression of a mode of warfare which, though it might 
mortify a Government, could do it only by first degrading Parliament, 
ought never to have been made a party question. Unfortunately, an 
unusual degree of party feeling was imported into it at first, and it 
has been difficult since to get free fromit. The party feeling did not 
subside when the much-debated regulations were passed. The Oppo- 
sition seem ever since to have made it a point of party honour to 
bring them into contempt, and even the leaders have therefore more 
than once allowed themselves to drift into a patronage of disorder. 

Such a policy is miserably short-sighted in any party which hopes 
in due course to have the control of national affairs. Granted even 
that by these dilatory tactics the unwelcome measures could be post- 
poned, the cost would be far too heavy for the result attained. For 
the effect on the popular mind is to shake confidence in the efficiency 
of Parliament, than which nothing could in the long run be more 
disastrous. This country has hitherto escaped émeutes of a dangerous 
character because of the quiet assurance that public opinion would 
ultimately assert itself. The worst demonstrations we have had 
of late years were the Jingo meetings, but these were intended to 
suppress popular feeling, not to overawe the Government. The 
majority waited till the election came, and then pronounced its 
verdict in the way provided by law. Behind its patience was the 
faith that the majority in Parliament would prevail, and so in quiet- 
ness and confidence was its strength. But let that faith be destroyed, 
who will undertake to answer for the consequence? A democracy 
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may restrain itself so long as it knows that in the issue its will must 
be supreme, but if it sees itself baulked in its most cherished purposes 
by men who act on a presumption that the minority is to control the 
majority, it may take more objectionable means of enforcing its will. 
The truest Conservatism will maintain the authority of the Parlia- 
mentary majority as the strongest breakwater against popular 
violence. 

On the other hand, the most independent Radicals must be con- 
tent to learn a like lesson. Independence is a virtue, but it is one 
which if carried to excess degenerates into a vice. Is it too pre- 
sumptuous to suggest to some of the less tractable spirits below the 
gangway that even their special objects may be best advanced by such 
hearty co-operation in the general policy of the party as will prevent 
them from urging their pet reforms at every possible opportunity, 
without regard either to their probability of making any advance or 
to the effect of the waste of time upon the work of the session ? 

Jealousy of the rights of private members—their ‘immemorial 
rights,’ as they are sometimes described in pompous tones—seems to 
be one of the sentiments which can be most easily raised in the House, 
but in the country it excites ridicule rather than any more serious 
feeling. To speak frankly, it is regarded as a mere piece of Parlia- 
mentary cant. The first duty of every member is to get the business of 
the country done as thoroughly as possible, and as expeditiously as is 
compatible with thoroughness, and he certainly has no rights which 
can be urged in contravention of that. Such rights as he has are 
enjoyed solely in virtue of his character of a representative of the 
people, and it would be but a poor way of securing them if, from 
waywardness or excessive self-assertion, he were to stand upon some 
supposed privilege of his own to the detriment of the best interests 
and in contempt of the real wishes of his constituents. These rights 
of private members are rapidly becoming a byword, and that to an 
extent which cannot be regarded with any satisfaction. They are 
necessary to meet cases of emergency, such as have arisen even within 
the last few years. But when they are needlessly paraded and used as 
instruments of obstruction, when they are glorified by leaders of . 
Opposition who when they were Ministers treated them with contempt, 
and especially when the hollowness of the loud talk about them is con- 
clusively shown by the repeated counts-out on evenings which have 
been denied to the Government for practical work, these rights 
themselves are being brought into a contempt which is not altogether 
healthy. 

The Radicals who are sincere in their desire to conserve them, 
and to use’ them to good purpose, should bear this fact in mind. 
It may be that it is difficult for them to free themselves from the 
influence of old traditions. They look back to days when the Liberal 
Ministry was dominated by Whig ideas, and when the only chance for 
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Radicalism lay in the independent action of private members. There 
is more than an adequate representation of the Whig element in the 
present Cabinet, but there is such a force of Radical ideas that even 
those ‘ below the gangway’ may safely abandon something of their 
individuality in order to further the plans of a Ministry honestly 
bent on the reforms which they themselves desire. They will do 
more real good to the country in this way than by the persistent 
advocacy of some favourite ideas of their own. As it is, every 
reform waits in order that a few gentlemen, who probably would 
otherwise find no audience, may use the House of Commons as a 
platform from which to address the country on questions which 
appear to them of supreme importance, and who fancy that they are 
thus asserting the rights of private members. If these gentlemen 
had any idea of the pent-up indignation with which their conduct is 
regarded by true Liberals everywhere, they might perhaps begin to 
understand that there are no private rights of members against the 
wishes aud the will of the nation. 

That will, assuredly, is that the business of Parliament must be 
done, and the only question is how this can be best secured? Common 
sense would say that there can be no real difficulty about it. Every 
other public body in the country finds methods of getting through its 
work; is it credible that Parliament alone is so utterly helpless 
that the folly or obstinacy of the minority can break down the 
strength of the majority? A rowdy element may intrude into a pub- 
lic meeting, and by dint of mere clamour and physical force render it 
impossible to get any business done; but, apart from such an acci- 
dent, any public meeting which is handled by a fairly efficient chair- 
man will transact the business it has been summoned to do. The 
process that is employed may often be more summary than we could 
approve, but it will be efficient. At all events no individual will be 
allowed to overbear an entire assembly or the majority of it. Bores will 
be relegated to their fitting obscurity ; the pedantry of mere forms will 
be forced to give way to practical considerations of business. Why 
should the House of Commons be unequal to the resolution which is 
shown by every body of railway shareholders, every Board of Guardians, 
every promiscuous assembly gathered for the discharge of public busi- 
ness? Is it conceivable that a board of railway directors, for example, 
would allow one or two men to prevent the business of the company 
from being done? Is Parliament to sacrifice its power of indepen- 
dent action out of a mere idolatry of precedents and traditions? That 
is what it is doing at present, and will continue to do, until it learns 
that even Parliaments must bow to the logic of facts and accommo- 
date themselves to the changed conditions of the times. 

It may seem a very daring impeachment of the wisdom of our 
ancestors to suggest that the existing forms of the House present 
temptations to obstruction. To watch a Bill in which one is inter- 
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ested, through its successive stages, is certainly tantalising. The 
wisdom of giving opponents so many chances, which is in fact address- 
ing to them so many separate invitations to defeat it, is, to speak 
moderately, not obvious. I will not presume to indicate what 
changes ought to be made; but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether anything is more necessary than a fair and full discussion of 
the principle, a careful examination of the details in Committee, and 
a final reconsideration before a Bill becomes a law. As it is, every 
process is repeated. The principle is often discussed both on first 
and second reading, and again on the motion for going into Com- 
mittee, while the clauses which have been examined in Committee 
are continually subjected to renewed examination on the report. 
Surely much of this is cumbrous and unnecessary, and some of these 
stages might be omitted without undermining the foundations of the 
constitution, or any very serious interference with the vested rights 
of Parliamentary bores, 

But no reduction of this kind which is at all feasible would 
be sufficient unless the House resolve to apply the cléture in 
more drastic fashion than has hitherto been contemplated. Like 
other changes made by the Procedure Resolutions, the introduction of 
the cléture in its present form was purely tentative, and in this, as 
in all other cases, experience has shown the necessity for more 
stringent measures. The clamour which prejudice and passion com- 
bined to raise against the clétwre made it impossible to secure a 
hearing for the proposal that the initiation should be left with the 
responsible Minister of the day, and the decision placed in the hands 
of a majority of the House; it was hard enough work to secure the 
adoption of the far milder suggestion, to trust to the Speaker’s dis- 
cretion, guided by his own views as to the evident sense of the House. 
The result has been that the provision from which so much was ex- 
pected remains practically a dead letter. Whether the members of 
the House have yet shaken off the venerable tradition that their 
privilege includes the right to waste as much of the public time as 
may satisfy their vanity or promote their factious aims may be 
doubtful ; but there can be little question as to the views of practical 
men of business on the subject. They would not allow their own 
time to be thus frittered away, and they see no reason why the nation 
should have to submit to such an infliction. 

If the principle here involved be once admitted, there can be no 
real difficulty in the way of necessary reform. The inefficiency of 
Parliament is due to the supremacy of traditional ideas and the 
existence of obsolete forms. Mr. J. Huntly McCarthy, in the inter- 
esting little volume in which ‘ England under Gladstone’ is contem- 
plated from the Home Rule standpoint, says in relation to the Rules 
of Procedure : ‘ Tinkering of this kind was of very little use. The 
Parliamentary machine was well-nigh worn out. The conduct of the 
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Conservative Opposition in 1884 made it quite clear that its anti- 
quated formalities had had their day, and were now only impedi- 
ments to the progress of public business.’ This is the exact truth. 
The mere mechanism of Parliamentary regulations was constructed 
for an entirely different state of things, and is just as suited for the 
existing order as the old-fashioned loom or spinning-wheel would be 
for these days of the steam-engine. A change in the machinery, 
based on a new conception of the very principle of construction, is 
essential to the salvation of Parliament. In this practical age a 
convention for the purposes of mere talk, in which the prize goes 
to him who can talk most and to least purpose, will not long be 
tolerated. It is to this we are rapidly coming, and hence the 
necessity for a thorough revision of Parliamentary rules and the 
ideas on which they rest; with a simple view to that which every 
corporation of rational men would regard as the paramount object 
of all its laws—the discharge of the business for which it exists. 
Some of the present Parliamentary regulations seem intended to 
prevent the despatch of business, and the reason of this is, as has often 
been pointed out, easily found in the history of the institution itself. 
To take one example. In nothing, perhaps, is there a greater waste 
of precious time than in what is by courtesy described as the discus- 
sion of the Estimates. More than thirty sittings have, during the last 
session, been devoted to purposes of Supply. Will any sane man pre- 
tend that the country has derived any real benefit from the wearisome 
discussions in which every crotcheteer has had the opportunity of 
riding out his hobby, probably to his own delectation, but certainly 
to the serious consumption of public time? Had the House of Com- 
mons been as intent on the despatch of business as so powerful an 
assembly might be expected to be—as, in fact, any body of directors 
of bank, or railway, or manufacturing firm, must have been—it would 
have been easy to have secured out of these sittings sufficient time 
for the discussion of some of the many Bills the Ministry have had to 
abandon. ‘The sacrifice was no sooner made than the Tories discovered 
how important and necessary such legislation was, and endeavoured 
to make capital out of the surrender, as though it were due to the 
ill-temper of the Government. Of course they knew the suggestion 
was unfounded. The Bills were lost because of the facilities for 
obstructing them provided by the forms of the House, and by none 
more than by the jealous restrictions upon the action of the Ministry 
in this matter of Supply. Once the Crown only summoned Parlia- 
ments when Supply was needed, and dissolved them as soon as it had 
been obtained. Parliament, therefore, could only defend itself and 
the people it represented by insisting that the nation’s grievances 
should be redressed before it was taxed for the Royal necessity. All 
that has ceased, and the forms which grew out of the former condi- 
tions have become not only an absurdity, but a positive nuisance, 
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which has been rapidly growing, and which must be suppressed at 
any cost. 

If, indeed, as sometimes happens, the old forms had become avail- 
able for practical ends not originally contemplated by them, they 
might be endured. But who will venture to say that the result of 
these lengthened sittings of Committee of Supply is that real supervi- 
sion of the national accounts which all admit to be desirable ? Rather 
is the very opposite the case. An effective check on the public 
expenditure is a great desideratum, but the examination of the votes 
in Committee is so far from meeting the case, that it may be said to 

stand in the way of the necessary control by keeping up what is little 
better than a sham. What is wanted is an independent, searching, 
and exhaustive revision, conducted on strict business principles, 
offering no temptation to ambitious orators or factious intriguers, 
and directed solely to the regulation of the public exchequer by the 
same sound commercial measures which govern a prosperous firm. 
The Audit Committee on the Midland Railway, for example, exercise 
a supervision which it would be absurd to attempt in the half-yearly 
meeting of shareholders. A chairman of the type of George Hudson, 
of old was quite content to face the unintelligent criticisms of a mis- 
cellaneous body of men such as formed a half-yearly meeting, whereas 
he would have shrunk from the scrutiny of a committee who knew 
what they had to do, and were determined rigidly to test every 
item in the account. The Committee of Public Accounts does 
valuable service of this kind at present, and by an enlargement of its 
powers might be made to do thoroughly what is now not done at all. 
The Supply nights bulk largely in the record of the Session, but their 
practical results might be written in very limited space. Of course, 
no one desires the abolition of the Committee of Supply; but 
there is need of very strong reform in relation to its arrangements, 
in order to curtail the licence at present so shamefully abused, and 
at the same time to provide for the discharge of the duties it 
neglects. 

The Committee of Supply is the paradise of the private member, 
who is naturally.anxious to preserve intact what he has come to regard 
as his rights. He would have been able to set up a more efficient 
defence if he had not so wantonly persisted in doing the things which 
he ought not to have done, and in leaving undone the things which 
he ought to have done. It is vain for him to suppose that he will be 
allowed to retain privileges when he so industriously sets himself to 
abuse them, to the injury of the nation. There seem to be too many 
members who fancy that they have been sent to Parliament to promote 
some fad of their own, which is to be intruded at all seasons without 
any regard to the convenience of public business, whereas they have 
been chosen, despite their fad, in the belief that they will keep it in 
subordination to national, and even party interests, They are in 
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Parliament in a representative character, and if they remembered that 
very simple and obvious truism, they might indulge less in the clamour, 
of which we hear far too much, about their rights as private members. 
They can have no rights as against those by whom they are elected, 
and their interest assuredly is that the business of the country should 
be well done. For that business the Government are responsible, and, 
being so, are entitled to demand thas sufficient time should be given 
for its discharge. To set up some imaginary right of private members, 
in opposition alike to the reasonable expectations of the Ministry and 
the requirements of the nation, is an outrage upon common sense 
with which there has been too much of patient tolerance. 

That the distribution of the Session between the Government and 
private members, as at present arranged, is a monstrous abuse, would 
be conclusively shown by a reference to the records of any Session, and, 
perhaps, especially of the last. Practically private members have 
three sittings a week, but the number of ‘ counts’ is itself sufficient 
to justify a proposal for a very decided change in this division. On 
the face of it, it is bad enough that private members should appro- 
priate as much time as is given to the Government for the conduct 
of legislation and the transaction of public business. But it becomes 
infinitely worse when we remember what large encroachments are 
made upon the modicum of time, which is all that can be secured for 
legislation, by motions of adjournment, debates on foreign policy, pro- 
posals of votes of censure, and the other devices which obstructives 
employ. Among them an evil pre-eminence may be assigned to the 
supposed right of unlimited questioning, which adds enormously to 
the amount of time factious or eccentric members are able to consume, 
and multiplies the facilities for obstruction in a corresponding degree. 
There is an imperative necessity that it should be brought within 
definite limits, and that those limits, when once marked out, should 
be strictly adhered to. 


It is suggested, then, (1) That there be a new adjustment of the 
time between the Government and private members, regulated by a 
regard to the increase of public business and the need of more time 
for legislation, and also taking into account the change in the relations 
between the two parties between whom the time is to be apportioned. 
(2) That the business of the Committee of Supply should be facili- 
tated by a previous reference of the estimates to a Committee of 
Public Accounts, and their subsequent consideration by the Committee 
of the House in classes instead of individual votes. (3) That oral notice 
of questions be strictly prohibited, and time economised by the 
answering of questions in the printed Votes whenever this is possible. 
(4) That a check be put on the practice of ‘talking-out’ Bills in 
morning sittings by providing for the main question being put at a 
particular hour. The Cloture is already in practice as to the sitting 
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itself, which must terminate at a fixed minute. Why should it not 
be called into requisition as to the debate also? No doubt all this 
means a serious invasion of the supposed rights of private members, 
but they are only the creatures of the constituencies, and the creators 
are greater than the creatures. There is something which sounds very 
specious in the plea for private members, as though it were really a 
struggle for independence against the encroachments of authority, 
Nothing could be more delusive. In this case the Government are on 
the popular side, and are maintaining the just pretensions of the 
electors. It may be said that the day may come when there will be 
a need of all the power which private members can employ in order to 
defeat the anti-popular designs of some Tory Ministry of the future. 
Every wise Liberal should be prepared to face such a contingency. 
It is not proposed to sacrifice a solitary right which individual 
members can fairly claim. All that is desired is to limit them so 
that they shall not be perverted into instruments of wanton and 
mischievous obstruction. It is not probable that honest opposition 
to a Government will be hindered by regulations which only insure a 
majority its proper rights. 

Of course, as to all these practical reforms anyone outside the House 
must speak with becoming diffidence. Wednesdays, for example, are 
continually wasted because of the inexorable law which closes a debate 
at a quarter to six. To disinterested observers this seems nothing 
short of a premium on needless or factious loquacity, and, whatever 
be intended, this is certainly the practical effect ; but there may be 
reasons understood by those who have experience in the working of 
the law why it should be continued. They are certainly not apparent 
to the world at large, which holds that the House should have some 
mode of repressing the freaks of wantonness or the tricks of faction 
which continually doom one day in the week to be wasted. So as to 
the balf-past twelve rule, and the ‘ blocking’ of which it is the cause, 
we should have thought that the case for its abolition was complete. 
But it is not difficult to see that there are arguments on the opposite 
side, and as some of those who are most anxious to expedite business 
feel that they preponderate, there is no more to be said on the 
particular point. That some deliverance may be obtained by the 
extension of the system of ‘devolution’ would never have been 
questioned but for the factious temper with which every proposal for 
change has been discussed. Despite all the difficulties which have 
been interposed in their way, Grand Committees have been a decided 
success, and that success may be still more signal, and the area 
covered by them may be considerably extended, as soon as our senators 
resolve to deal with the subject as rational men. At present the idea 
of the Opposition seems to be that the more business can be hindered 
the greater will be the discredit thrown upon the Government. There 
conld not well be a more fatal miscalculation. The proceedings of 
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Parliament are not conducted in secret, the constituencies know why 
Bills are not passed, and they fix the responsibility, not on the Ministry 
who propose them, but on the members who ask needless questions, 
start profitless and factious discussions, propose the adjournment of 
the House on any kind of frivolous pretext, and so make the trans- 
action of public business practically impossible. 

When it is seen that the device has failed, the Opposition may be 
more ready to entertain reasonable proposals for reform which have 
no party character, but which may serve to promote an object which 
should be paramount with all parties, the efficiency of Parliament itself. 
But it cannot be too strongly emphasised that it is necessary first to 
break down the superstitions which stand in the way of all improve- 
ment. Some of them have not even the claim of high antiquity to 
favour. It was only the other day, for example, that questioning 
became a real nuisance. But as it has become one, it must be abated, 
and not only it but a number of other evils, all based upon the 
cardinal misconception that a member of Parliament enjoys a right, 
which is possessed by no human being besides, to talk an unlimited 
amount of nonsense and make himself an intolerable bore to those 
who do not happen to agree with him in politics. There is no 
public body which would tolerate Mr. Warton and Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett and half a dozen other obstructives, and if the House of 
Commons is not able at present to suppress their disorder it is high 
time that it amended its laws so as to secure the necessary power. 
Ifany other consideration be necessary to enforce this view, it may 
be found in the proved tendency of the evil to extend. This has 
been abundantly demonstrated by the experience of the last two or 
three Sessions. The example of obstruction is contagious. The 
leaders of an Opposition would be more than human if they did not 
rejoice in the disappointments of the Ministry, and so they come 
tacitly to sanction practices they would not themselves have initiated 
or approved. I cannot but think that if a man of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s gentlemanly spirit had been confronted at the beginning of the 
Parliament with a forecast of the proceedings he would afterwards 
countenance, he would indignantly have asked, ‘ Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?’ Yet he has done it, and if so much 
has been possible for him, what may not a less scrupulous chief 
tolerate? The remedy is to remove the temptation by changing the 
system. 


J. Guinness Rogers. 
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THE DAWN OF THE NEW ITALY. 


Durina the period which succeeded the Napoleonic wars, while 
Europe may be said to have taken a species of siesta, which lasted 
up to the time of the second and more extensive revolution, and 
modified her internal and external conditions in the latter half of this 
century, Italy was excluded from the political agitations of Europe. 
The Italians, who were regarded as having no political existence— 
or indeed, as one of the modern poets declared, as absolutely dead 
—became the subject of stories and romances. They were described 
in accordance with the different sentiments with which they were 
regarded by different nations; on the other side of the Channel 
the novelist represented them as wearing their hair in what is 
called in Italy the Calabrian fashion, because it is adopted by the 
peasants of that country, as well as by the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous district which separates the ancient kingdom of Naples 
from what was formerly the Papal States. They were also described 
as bearded men of a fierce countenance, armed with a dagger. In 
this attitude the Italian frequently appears in fiction and in con- 
temporary comedies, and generally takes the villainous parts which 
are necessary for the dramatic effect. On this side of the Channel, 
kindly, if too flattering, sentiments have exchanged the dagger for a 
guitar, on which the Italian twangs his accompaniment to all the songs 
of peasants and gondoliers which may be heard in the misty north, as 
a distant echo from the Gulf of Naples or from the lagoons of Venice. 
Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, Galileo, Torricelli, Volta, Galvani, 
Spallanzani, and Alfieri, Monti, and Canova, with many others, who 
have done honour to their time, although some of them are only 
recently dead, could do nothing to refute the prevailing conception 
of the country—not even thousands of Italian soldiers sacrificed 
on all the battle-fields of Europe during the Napoleonic wars. But 
they are forgotten in the great apotheosis which honours all the vic- 
tories of that gigantic struggle, and they fail to efface the image of 
the Calabrian brigand or wandering musician. Even the men of 
immortal genius, who have filled the world with the grandest produc- 
tions of musical art, Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, Mercadante, and 
other composers of sacred music, have not effaced this latter type, 
which remains one of the two predominant in contemporary fiction. 
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There is, however, a shade of truth in the unjust and severe esti- 
mate of the Italian character, which was prevalent in Europe during 
the interval of repose of which we have spoken. 

During this period the Italian nation was reduced hy a strange 
concourse of circumstances to a condition of political and civil im- 
potence, and was divided into two great classes—the discontented 
and the apathetic. The former were at war with society, while the 
latter found their only scope for active life in their devotion to the 
arts. On the one side were grouped the fierce and vehement passions 
of revoluticnists, from the political conspirator to the bravo; on the 
other, artists in all their forms and degrees, from Rossini and Canova 
to the model and the street singer. 

But a few men, whose memory is still cherished by Italy, remem- 
bered that behind these classes there was still a people. In poverty 
and obscurity, traces of great and noble virtues might still be found, 
practised for the most part in the shade of private and civic life : 
unnoticed by the world, and often unrecognised in their native place, 
since they were not conspicuous for fame, nor even for prosperity. 

These marked inequalities and differences between individuals of 
the same nation, as well as the still more emphatic distinctions in 
the political and social conditions of different parts of the country 
and even between one city and another were due to the constitu- 
tion and history of the nation. As far back as memory reached, 
Italy had been a congeries of several distinct nationalities. All the 
immigrations into Italy from almost pre-historic time have left some 
trace behind them. In that somewhat lengthened period when 
science and civilisation had not taught men how to fight with the 
asperities of nature, and in those still worse times when the laws and 
customs were barbarous, the tide set with irresistible force towards 
Italy in order to escape from the difficulties and barbarism of 
Oriental life, or from the inclemency and poverty of northern coun- 
tries; and this influx continued up to the epoch which marked the 
greatness of Rome. All the people who claimed to be aboriginal, 
or settlers of more or less ancient date, however distinct from each 
other, then received political equality by the Jue Jtalico under the 
Roman Empire, Magna Grecia as well as Cisalpine Gaul. But when 
this centralising power was destroyed, not only did the distinctions 
reappear, but the irresistible impulse was again excited, and the 
immigration of people towards the sun, and towards the relatively 
mild customs and civilisation which had survived the Roman great- 
ness, was renewed. On the one side, Northern and Central Italy was 
invaded by all the tribes which bore the generic names of Vandals, 
Goths, Huns, and Longobardi; on the other, the Greeks and Saracens 
continued to flock into the southern part of the peninsula. 

If all these immigrations left such indelible traces in various 
districts of Italy that we not only find names to remind us of them, 
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but even types and customs of some of the more important tribes, 
none of them were able to dominate over the others with such 
strongly marked and enduring characteristics as to merge the 
several types into one, not only in its ethnographical characteristics, 
but also in its political and social civilisation. This might have 
been the case if the political conditions of Italy had been otherwise, 
although the process must necessarily have taken time. And here 
we must consider the political history of Italy at this period. 

The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire, that led to 
the institution of numerous political societies, which took the form of 
communes or independent states, arrested this natural process of 
fusion among peoples who inhabited the same country and looked 
upon the same heavens, and for this reason those who were of dif- 
ferent origin remained distinct. It would be a curious study to 
compare the characteristics of the early Italian states, which now 
hardly retain their nominal division into districts, with the history 
of different immigrations; and certainly the analogy might be traced 
in more than one instance. But these distinctions not only survived 
in provinces, but in different estates of the same province, partly 
owing to the conformation of the Italian soil, but still more owing 
to the slight power of assimilation, to the indifference and jealousy 
of the owners of the soil, to the difficulty of communication, and to 
obstacles of every kind which resulted from it, and which kept the 
inhabitants of adjacent districts separate for centuries. Such isola- 
tion was most common in the mountainous parts of the southern 
provinces, where both the natural and political differences were the 
greatest. The country people, the Greeks and Saracens in these 
districts, could be distinguished at a glance from the Longobardi. 
These distinctions between the inhabitants of different districts, and 
even between different individuals, to an extent not observed else- 
where, may be noted in their habits, dress, and modes of feeling. 

In Northern and even in Central Italy this diversity of character- 
istics is less evident; yet even there the differences between one dis- 
trict and another can be explained in no other way. There is often 
a profound difference of character, mode of thought, and judgment 
between the inhabitants of opposite banks of a narrow stream, 
between the restlessly energetic peasants of Romagna and the pastoral 
and gentle peasants of la Marca, and again between the inhabitants 
on either side of that range of the Apennines which divides Romagna 
from Tuscany. The Tuscan peasant is mild and gentle, but he 
altogether differs in character from those of la Marca. There is the 
same marked distinction between the Tuscan and the Piedmontese, 
between the Venetians, Tuscans, and Lombards. A mountain or 
stream suffices to formulate these distinctions of habit and character. 

We have said that these differences between villages, and even 
between individuals, are most apparent in the mountainous districts 
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of the southern provinces; but even in large cities types may be 
observed so opposed to each other that it is impossible to confound 
them. In appearance, traditions and character, a descendant of the 
Normans still differs from the original and more ancient races, and 
again both differ from the Numidian and Saracen, the remains 
of which races survive in the lowest classes of society. The 
sober and robust inhabitants of the Abruzzi are found in remote 
villages and in the pleasant hamlets of the Campagna Felice 
side by side with its incorrigible mendicants. If we turn north- 
wards through Central Italy, we shall find scarcely a district in 
which the same extremes are not found. Side by side with 
honest, hard-working men of noble character, the valuable elements 
of an orderly public life, we find lawless agitators and members 
of secret societies, idle vagabonds, wandering musicians and 
beggars, who furnish a large contingent to the prisons of the 
State. 

Doubtless these social gradations and distinctions exist in almost 
every state, but in other countries they stand out in less strong relief, 
and perhaps the two extremes are in Italy in closer contact with each 
other than in any other nation. 

The constant immigration of different races into Italy did not 
cease with its invasions; it assumed other and less important forms, 


and certainly could not have exercised a sensible influence on the 
national type. Yet the Christian pilgrimages, the travellers who 
came for artistic or hygienic causes, the eclectic wanderings of the 


wealthy classes in successive periods, have continued to introduce 
into its intellectual and moral atmosphere different elements out 
of harmony with the national standard of thought and feeling. 

This fact, constant and unique of its kind, is due to the geo- 
graphical conditions of Italy, placed as she is between two great 
civilisations, and acting as the medium of communication between 
them. This may explain the characteristic difference between the 
Italian and the other European nations; the latter have each their 
uniform character, with hardly a trace of the ancient immigrations 
which conduced to their formation, while the former is distinguished 
by a diversity of types, and by the predominance of the individual 
over the community, which breaks the uniformity we have observed 
in neighbouring nations. That historical political influences are the 
great cause of this phenomenon is shown by the example of the 
United States of America. Although this people is made up of 
mixed races and is of recent origin, yet it is wedded together by 
conditions which imply a community of customs and needs; and by 
the fact that its constitution was formed in one casting, the solidarity 
of the national character has been produced. Nations have long 
been distinguished as English, German, French, and. American, but 
it is only recently that an Italian can be spoken of in the same 
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way, and even now in the general estimation there is a distinction 
between one Italian and another, and his origin and _ personal 
characteristics are more considered than in the case of other nation- 
alities in which the community of type is of earlier date. This 
feeling unconsciously testifies to the marked diversity of type which 
exists in the nation itself. 

And yet it would be an error to suppose that the Italian nation- 
ality is in its present condition less firmly and solidly constituted 
than any other nationality. We do not propose to examine the 
psychological reasons of phenomena which might lead to the con- 
clusion that the homogeneity of nature is not the strongest and 
most tenacious of political bonds. But it isa fact which Europe 
will have to accept as time goes on, that as in analogous circumstances 
it often occurs that widely differing characters agree better than 
those which resemble each other, so in Italy, now that their interests 
are no longer opposed, this diversity between different provinces and 
between one man and another not only presents no serious obstacle 
to political unity, but may in some respects be a guarantee for it. 
In fact, the uniform and simultaneous political agitation which is, 
owing to the modern constitution of society, only too easy in other 
nations, becomes almost impossible in Italy, in which local preju- 
dices correct the tendency to take an exaggerated view of political 
events. The prevalence of a Republican or Socialist agitation in 
southern Italy does not imply a similar agitation in the north ; nor will 
the reactionary spirit in the eastern part of the peninsula be neces- 
sarily communicated to the west. And above, or rather below 
these primary differences, there gradually extends a wide-spreading 
net of common sentiments and interests, which are fostered by the 
recollection of past misfortunes, and by the consciousness of benefits 
derived from the State which unites them in a common bond of 
strong affection. Of this the people themselves are perhaps uncon- 
scious, but it is displayed in some critical moment, and undeceives a 
careful observer, who may have been misled by the petty rivalries of 
different districts and parishes which ruffle the surface of a lake that 
is in reality deep and calm. 

If, however, these differences in their component elements do not 
menace the existence of the State, they are not, and cannot for some 
time to come, be without results. They are now, as they have ever 
been in Italy, causes at once of weakness and of strength, of her 
highest glory and of her greatest disasters. They are the favourite 
theme both of her friends and enemies ; they are the source of her 
originality, of the inexhaustible curiosity which is aroused by all her 
actions, and of that indefinable attraction she possessed for our 
fathers, whose admiration was given to the unrivalled monuments of 
the genius and intellect of her children, surrounded though they 
were by a chronic state of brigandage, and by a troop of beggars, 
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and who, notwithstanding, did not remain inactive, but invested this 
country with an atmosphere of poetry which added to its glory. This 
generation can scarcely understand the generous and heroic sacrifices 
of those, many of them obscure men, who met death, exile, or im- 
prisonment, and, forgetful of self, ended in poverty an existence which 
had been full of suffering and danger because they were actuated 
by the sole aim of saving their country. In doing so they had to 
deal with the miseries which were the inheritance of the past times, 
and which the breath of revolution kindled into life, and to prevent 
them from being an embarrassment to the difficult task of the resur- 
rection of Italy. Nor was it the least noble or politic act of our 
revolution, that in reconstituting the country all its elements were 
included under one flag. 

What I have said up to this point belongs for the most part to 
past history, with which it is necessary to be acquainted in order to 
understand any sketch of the present. For the origin and causes of 
our political, moral, and social conditions, and of the place which 
Italy takes among European nations, are intimately connected with 
the past. A view of Italian life, like everything else, must. be com- 
plex, since the present is always the consequence of the past, just as 
the future must be the issue of the past and present. 

The scattered members of the Italian nation have been finally 
united by means of a great, though tardy revolution; for ages they 
had been artificially kept asunder by the most complicated and 
subtle combinations of an astute and tenacious policy, and when the 
political union was accomplished, the several states had but few 
points in common. The first and chief common interest was that 
of possessing a united country; the next was the fundamental 
character or temperament, the habits, requirements, and deep aspira- 
tions which depend on the natural conditions of climate and soil, 
and ona certain community of traditions and history. There was 
also the bond of a common religion, and finally of a common philo- 
sophy. On this basis the work of fusion was begun which was to 
weld together the moral, social, and economic conditions of the 
Italian people. 

On the first point it is needless to insist, but something must be 


said of the second. ‘The Italian character or temperament, although 


it seems to vary when we compare the inhabitants of one district 
with another, assumes a common type when it is considered as a 
whole, and with reference to other nations. It has certain qualities 
which are due to the causes indicated above, and chief among them 
is the tendency to be actuated by sentiments and passion, rather 
than by motives of self-interest. This tendency is marked in pro- 
portion to the elevation of character and education possessed by classes 
and individuals ; they achieve distinction in proportion as they yield to 
an inclination to which they are led, both by their own feelings and 
VoL. XVIL—No. 91. KrF 
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by the inexorable pressure of public opinion. As soon as they appear 
in some public function, they are constrained not only to be 
disinterested, but even to display an heroic spirit of self-sacrifice. 
All personal interests, even those which are legitimate, are set aside 
with a sort of contempt. From the saints of old, who were always 
poor and humble, down to Garibaldi, a popular hero in Italy has 
ever been condemned to indigence, and to a simplicity of dress which 
verges on slovenliness. Holy men who did not lead a hard life were 
never popular in Italy, and the only time that Garibaldi’s great popu- 
larity was seriously menaced was when the Government sought to mark 
their gratitude to the man who had done more for his country than 
any other of her children by relieving him from the straits of actual 
poverty. This proof of gratitude, which would have been natural in 
any other people, armed his enemies against him, and for a while 
obscured his popularity. No political leader in Italy can obtain the 
confidence and sympathy of the nation unless he is a poor man, or at 
all events has inherited wealth from his ancestors instead of obtain- 
ing it by his own efforts. And even in such a case, the least osten- 
tation in his mode of life would be fatal to his popularity. He who 
seriously proposes to devote himself to public life with any chance of 
success must, in the words of the Gospel, sell all that he has, or at any 
rate withdraw his wealth from the observation of that jealous and 
tyrannical mistress, local public opinion. I remember when one of 
our most able and distinguished Ministers thought it necessary to sell 
out the few shares which formed part of his very modest fortune before 
he felt entitled to propose a measure which might indirectly affect the 
company in question. And, on the other hand, I have seen men who 
had well served their country abandoned by their capricious mistress 
as soon as it appeared that they were in the enjoyment of moderate 
wealth. For this reason most of our political men end their lives in 
embarrassed circumstances, if not in actual poverty, not only because 
their legitimate gains are so small, but because even these are for- 
bidden to men who desire to pursue a political career without hin- 
drance. They become the eminent victims so jealously watched 
by severe national censors. An opprobrious term has been in- 
vented in modern Italy which fastens suspicion on all those who 
have to do with commercial affairs. He is called an affarisia, and 
although the word can only be properly applied in a bad sense to 
discreditable business, yet it is practically impossible to establish the 
distinction. It would probably be applied to all Englishmen who 
have to do with commerce, and to all Americans if they were trans- 
planted to Italy. 

This singular and invincible sentiment, of which the origin may 
perhaps be traced to past history, is particularly strong in the two 
extremes of society. On the one side it has created those ministers 
of state of whom we have spoken, who, after having served their 
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country throughout their lives, must finally demand the expenses of 
a state funeral from her tardy gratitude, in order to go down with 
decency to the tomb; laborious officials who handle affairs of immense 
importance with scrupulous integrity while they and their families 
lead parsimonious lives, and professionals who conscientiously pursue 
their calling for the benefit of others, without considering what 
recompense they may receive. On the other hand, this feeling 
produces parasites of various classes, insupportable beggars who 
frequent the churches and highways without regarding their profes- 
sion as dishonourable, and who are indeed treated with kindness and 
familiarity by the public, which is influenced by a Christian tradition. 
But the bad effect of what is essentially a noble sentiment may also 
be traced in the bulk of the people, included between these two 
extremes; in this case its effect is negative and somewhat hurtful 
to the economic development of the nation. In the first place it 
throws a certain discredit on commercial life, which is the most 
essential element of modern life. Moreover, it condemns all those to 
poverty who take any part in public life, whether it be that of 
ministers of state or of the humblest government officials, who find 
it hard to exist at all. The pay and salaries of Italian officials are 
on a scale involving the necessity of heroic moderation, and it is a 
state of things which may be called phenomenal. A man who may 
not perhaps have saved his country, but who has done much to in- 
crease its greatness and prosperity, is usually obliged to content him- 
self with a chamber on the second floor, and to dine for five francs at 
some small restaurant, to the end of his life. It is easy to perceive 
the depressing effect of such a mode of life on his general condition, 
as well as on the prosperity of the country. 

Another predominant feeling tends to make the productions of 
the Italian intellect less practical, and to give a dramatic, if not 
tragic cast to their characters. Mental satisfaction is more important 
in their eyes than material success. This characteristic phenomenon 
of the popular temperament exercises a great influence on the form 
which party spirit assumes in Italy; the object they have proposed 
to attain becomes secondary as soon as its pursuit is begun, and gives 
place to their personal satisfaction. Men become absorbed by details 
or by the contemplation of their own heroism, and their professed 
object is often the last thing they think of. Parties, sects, and 
associations have flourished in Italy owing to the necessity of com- 
bining the weak against the strong in times when a system of op- 
pression was ably organised, and favoured by a general indifference. 
But these societies and mysterious brotherhoods gratified, too, the 
sentimental and dramatic tendencies of the people, and for the 
reasons indicated above have often missed their mark, and have con- 
sumed great part of the national energy with altogether insignificant 
results. The associations have survived the causes which" gave rise to 
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them, and in the unfettered liberty now enjoyed by Italy there is 
certainly no longer any reason for prolonging their existence, which is 
no longer in conformity with the spirit of the times. They are now 
merely unproductive, but they foster a love of mystery in young men, 
and simulate the dramatic effects of conspiracy, a quality which tends 
to their survival. 

Like many other customs which are only the survival of a past state 
of things, this phase is gradually disappearing, in spite of its apparent 
recrudescence, and its end is foreshadowed by the very fact of the wide 
diffusion of such societies. While the members of these associations 
are politically insignificant in other countries, they retain in Italy 
the mysterious and obsolete usages of fanatics. I am justified in 
calling them obsolete, since the terrible associations which have 
recently been formed to spread destruction and death have, to the 
honour of our country, taken no root here. Our country has reason to 
be satisfied that, in spite of the existence of so many parties and 
secret societies, the most intricate political questions have been 
solved almost without effusion of blood. 

When we descend from the lofty regions of public and political 
life to the humbler details of ordinary life, we are again aware of the 
predominance of sentiment over reality. It appears chiefly in a 
certain disproportion between the end and its means which may 
often be observed, not ouly in practical life, but in the opinions by 
which it is actuated. Any one who attains his object by means 
disproportionate to their effect. is more interesting than one who only 
employs adequate means, since in the latter case the effect is dimi- 
nished by the apparent ease with which success is achieved. Thus 
the volunteer is more admired than the soldier, and the sailor who 
carries oranges from Palermo to New Orleans in a sailing vessel 
arouses more interest than the seamen of our navy or the passengers 
on board a steam-vessel. Any enterprise, even a civic festival, gives 
greater pleasure to the multitude, and excites more enthusiasm, if it is 
a sudden thought and hastily prepared, than if it has been carefully 
planned beforehand. It must be admitted that the Italians have a 
gift for producing remarkable results in a short time and with slight 
preparation, yet it is easy to estimate the difficulties and delays which 
accrue in public life, and still more in industrial and commercial 
affairs, from this habit of mind. 

The same tendency has conduced to fill the convents in past 
times, and it has filled and continues to fill the prisons. Its influence 
is still predominant, especially in private life. Love, jealousy, and 
vengeance continue to affect certain classes of society to a degree 
disproportionate to their actual importance. Tales of love have an 
invincible attraction for our lower classes, and there is a whole litera- 
ture of tales of vengeance. Jealousy takes the same important place, 
and it has become the subject of legislation. A man who does not 
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know how to avenge an affront, to obtain justice for himself, and de- 
mand life for life, is unmanly in the popular estimation, especially in 
Southern and Central Italy. A woman would refuse to smile upon a 
man who allowed himself to be insulted with impunity. This mode 
of feeling, which manifests itself in the higher classes in the frequency 
of duels, is in the lower orders the principal cause of crimes of 
violence. It is confirmed by the national quickness of temperament, 
and by the little respect for law which dates from earlier times, 
when legal justice was full of abuses. For this reason a naturally 
humane and gentle people takes an unfavourable place in the statis- 
tics of crime, in which violent offences occupy an exceptional place. 

As, however, the Italians have not adopted destructive societies, 
so also they could not possibly be guilty of the dragonnades, nor of 
the excesses of the Convention and of the Commune. And we con- 
stantly encounter instances of kindness and humanity, especially in 
the lower classes, which call for our admiration. From their special 
qualities the people may be said to be capable of all good as well as 
of all evil. And among their prevailing sentiments, in addition to 
those we have already indicated, the highest place is taken by what 
is termed humanity. 

The lower classes are not only peculiarly sensible of the bonds 
of kindred, but they display in their family relations, and even in 
those with strangers, a devotion and love which puts those classes to 
shame who might do likewise at small personal inconvenience. The 
reserved and defensive spirit which characterises the modern civilisa- 
tion of many countries is unknown in Italian life. The joys and 
sorrows of life are readily shared with relations, friends, and neigh- 
bours. He who has more than one loaf is ready to give to the neigh- 
bour who is destitute, knowing that he shall be relieved in a like 
necessity. Insensibility to the sufferings of others, a want of com- 
passion or heartlessness, as it is called, is an unpardonable sin in 
Italy, while much is forgiven to the compassionate. There is no 
country where the plea for forgiveness to the Magdalen is more 
readily accepted. 

This same people, if their honour or that of their wives is con- 
cerned, or even if their passions are aroused by argument or contra- 
diction, will stain some friendly dwelling with blood, without 
incurring the censure of the multitude. It is this morbid condition 
of public opinion which produces the evil; nor can it be cured by 
legislation, but it must be traced back to its source. On the day 
when the striker is regarded as an ordinary criminal, the number of 
crimes committed in Italy will be materially diminished, since 
deliberate offences, committed from motives of self-interest, are com- 
paratively few. The first effect of an act of violence is commonly to 
ruin the position and future of the delinquent, who has preferred the 
satisfaction of his dominant passion to any other consideration. 
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What we have said of the lower classes, and on matters which 
specially concern them, applies in a measure to all classes and all 
contingencies of life. Well-ordered lives have not unfrequently been 
compromised by their uncontrollable passion for some worthless 
thing. An exact acquaintance with this side of the national character 
is indispensable in dealing both with public and private men. A word 
may be enough to obtain what could not be procured with a million 
of francs, nor would a million compensate for the harm which that 
word may do. We are reminded of Macchiavelli’s description of the 
people, which has passed into a proverb. And yet those who truly 
know the Italian people know that they are not so calculating as 
is supposed. It is when we contemplate only one side of their cha- 
racter that we can accept Macchiavelli’s estimate of them. 

There is another characteristic, more or less common to the 
people, which, like the former, is productive both of good and evii; I 
mean their mental productiveness and versatility. Probably no other 
nation is endowed with such keen perception and lively imagination, 
and, when their passions are not aroused, their just judgment, or 
what is commonly called good sense, is remarkable. Although we 
are accustomed to it, we are constantly struck afresh by the precocity 
of children’s intelligence, and by the sagacity of observation in the 
uneducated. In no other country can a moderately intelligent man 
make himself master of a subject of which he has no previous know- 
ledge in so short a time. This facility is full of resources in critical 
moments, but on the other hand it renders its possessor less aware of 
the necessity of exerting that constant and orderly application which 
can alone achieve the complete mastery of a subject, both in theory 
and practice. So it is that the dilettante is much better received in 
Italy than the affarista. This hasty and superficial view is com- 
monly applied to politics and government, by which both, and 
especially the last, frequently suffer. 

The facile and versatile mind, when applied to sentiment or the 
dominant passion, displays ready wit. Macchiavelli in his Principe 
declared this to be the art which he who wished to reign must culti- 
vate, Every Italian can easily mark out a course for himself, in 
order to attain the objects so eagerly desired. But in proportion as 
the objects which men set before them are enlarged, the feelings and 
passions of the individual lose their force and efficacy; and the art 
of satisfying our personal desire then loses its importance. And 
since the phase which rendered the Italian quick-witted and self- 
interested tends to disappear, he now shows himself to be rather a 
man of feeling and passion than one swayed by his interests. 

We touched upon the faith and philosophy which the people have 
in common. Neither the Reformation nor the philosophy which 
resulted from it ever took root in Italy. The heritage handed down 
to the Latin peoples and carefully guarded by them is the ideal 
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philosophy of Socrates and Plato, with its development in the highest 
ideal ; the one religion which contemplates and includes all created 
things in a perfect order, which embraces the past, present, and 
future. Doubtless in times of political decadence and of the degra- 
dation of general culture, these grand objects lost some of their 
lustre, and only survived in mute, instinctive habits, which afforded 
proofs of their former influence, rather than of their present vitality. 
Hence the Italians were accused of inditference to speculative philo- 
sophy, and of being more given to superstition than to religion. But 
tradition was still implanted in the depths of the national conscience, 
and the later meaning of these customs was again revealed to the 
hearts of men of culture, of priests, and statesmen, who were more or 
less consciously influenced by the general attraction towards that form 
of civilisation which is based on the conception of the one God, dis- 
tinct from nature, and the effective providence of the world ; of man 
consisting of spirit and matter, whose will is free, and the master of 
his body ; of man’s immediate responsibility towards God; of com- 
pensation in another life for the injustice and inequalities which are 
manifest here ; and finally, of the superiority of words to things, of 
art over nature, in short, of the ideal over reality. 

At the time of the French Revolution, many of the new ideas 
became current in Italy ; some of them proposed to separate philo- 
sophy from religion, others to introduce new philosophies, and others 
again, although these were only a small minority, to bring in the 
forms of a new religion. But the national type was so predominant 
that although these theories were successively adopted, especially by 
the urban populations, yet they had only a negative effect, and a firm 
basis of faith was never expelled from the national conscience. Hence 
came the moral and political inconsistency of all the dissidents, who 
never succeeded in classifying themselves in a reasonable or rational 
form, so that they remained isolated individuals, however numerous 
they might be. Thus they formed a party of negation, presenting 
only destructive elements, with nothing to build up in place of what 
they destroyed. As a natural consequence of this isolation, the 
religious opponent soon became an irreligious atheist, the naturalist 
became a materialist, and both parties were drawn into scepticism. 
All the infinite gradations of thought which have been formulated 
since the Reformation, developed by the long exercise of free thought 
among the Teutonic races, which have their source in the want of 
idealism in their earliest traditions, have not been accepted in Italy. 
Our devotion to the ideal and the absolute produced the Divina Com- 
media and other masterpieces of literature and of the arts, Catholic 
morality and Roman jurisprudence, while it left us defenceless in the 
difficulties of every-day life, often rendered us unequal to the com- 
plicated transactions of our modern existence, aud has not permitted 
us to attain to that condition of prosperity which is the most decisive 
result of modern civilisation. 
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One manifestation of this phase of Italian thought is undoubtedly 
to be found in our conceptions of the State. Italy was not indeed 
the first to formulate the idea, since she adopted it en bloc from the 
revolutionary ideas of France. The Revolution which overthrew 
political order and profoundly agitated all social conditions was 
always under the influence of ideal philosophy, and the devotion of 
the French people to the ideal and the absolute is unchanged, 
although under their present conditions its only effect is to maintain 
them in a permanent state of restlessness and unsatisfied aspirations. 
To the Revolution the State, as it exists in modern nations, both in 
its nature and in popular opinion, is due. Among Greco-Latin 
nations there is always a tendency to exalt the State into an abstract 
idea, and this not merely in its form and basis, but even in its appli- 
cation to the representatives of the State. The French, and also the 
Italian Legitimist, although the latter is less embittered, are only to 
be found in these races, and the same may be said of the Republican. 
Devotion to a political idea tends to diminish its practical useful- 
ness. The effect of this conception of the government becomes still 
more apparent in its ordinary and constant action. This abstrac- 
tion of the State which takes its concrete form in the government, 
whether it be the product of historical development or of an isolated 
fact, becomes an idea which advances towards certain ideal ends 
irrespective of the conditions of real life, and often even in opposition 
to them. Time was when its highest ideal was to maintain the prin- 
ciples of authority, thus converting the means into an end. Now the 
vindication of the rights of man takes the first place : equality, labour, 
instruction, and the indefinite progress of man, thus converting ends 
into means. 

All these theories of philosophical science, which ought to be 
combined into an objective ideal so far as the complex relations 
of social life permit, become in Italy party questions, which it is 
sought to carry into immediate application, without considering the 
possible hindrances in the way; more harm than good is often done, 
and the highest conceptions are vitiated by mischievous and _ ill- 
advised application. It may be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion, that whenever it is sought to realise an ideal the inexorable 
logic of nature produces a reaction, and a conflict ensues in which 
the attempt to attain to the absolutely good generaily ends in failure. 
The history of France for the last hundred years is a proof of 
this, and it would be the same in Italy if she did not possess 
certain qualities which neutralise the efforts of her school of 
doctrinaires. 

We have already borne testimony to the good sense of our country- 
men, a quality which is due to their quickness of mind, and which is 
habitually present except when their violent passions are excited. 
This quality has always acted as a safety-valve, to correct in practice 
the excessive pressure of theory. This compensation has often pre- 
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served and will, as we hope, still preserve Italy from the ultimate and 
sometimes formidable consequences of the application of her ideals. 
It has not done so, however, without reacting on the national character ; 
she has been constrained to make innumerable accommodations and 
transitions in order to conciliate that which she presumed to be her 
duty with what she has actually accomplished, the written law with 
the exigencies of common life, and theory with practice. This habit 
of liberal interpretation, resulting from the application of an ideal 
system to the various institutions of actual life, has saved Italy in 
many dangerous crises, and has also been the cause of not a few dis- 
orders, and of a still larger number of accusations, directed against 
the institutions themselves, and against the morality of the whole 
nation. 

In spite of this the system is still pursued, both with respect 
to public and private life. We will cite some instances in the 
former case which plainly show its influence. First, the State was 
formerly one with the dominant religious principle, and the applica- 
tion of this conception was absolute; the State is now declared with 
equal decision to be altogether apart from religion. In the present 
state of the opinion and conscience of the people the old foundation 
is abandoned, and we are taught to rely on that negative power 
which is able to destroy the past, but is less adapted to constitute 
a new order of morality and politics. Thus, while the State has 
alienated on one side most of the conservative elements of the 
country, on the other she is at a joss to find in the opposite party 
formulas which will secure a stable order of things. Many of the 
difficulties of our present Government are due to this cause. The 
same logical and absolute criterion is applied to our economic system, 
which, partly on account of the urgent necessities of a state of 
revolution, partly to do honour to our theories, has been wholly 
ordered with reference to a State which has inherited the functions 
of a universal providence. The means of communication, the 
management of towns, education and public health, manufactures, 
commerce, and even amusements are all protected and governed 
more or less directly by the public departments, and ultimately 
by the State. I need hardly point out the diminution of personal 
and independent action which issues from this system in all the 
different branches of life, and the way in which they restrict the 
national expansion. It is more important to note that this official 
distribution of a certain portion of good things to everyone is more 
costly than profitable. Property, manufactures, and commerce are 
paralysed beneath the burden of social conditions which are both 
costly and bureaucratic, and the development of national prosperity 
is checked instead of dispensing its benefits to the nation im’a more 
effectual way than can be accomplished by the costly and’complicated 
action of the State. 
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Another effect of applying an ideal system to the functions of 
the State appears in the administration of justice. All the theoretical 
and abstract discussions on crime and punishment which have 
occupied, and still properly occupy the field of science have in Italy 
entered into the field of politics, and have assumed the positive and 
vehement form dictated by party spirit. Thus, favoured by a reaction 
from the opposite extreme, humanitarian theories have been adopted 
and hastily pressed to their ultimate consequences. The true nature 
of things does not enter into the thoughts of these ideologists and 
doctrinaires. All that is natural, necessary, and consequently 
legitimate in legal punishment, which in a state of civilisation 
takes the place of private vengeance in order to protect social life, 
is set aside and neglected by the humanitarians and phrenologists, 
who constitute themselves the apologists of the human species, 
Some pursue their idea of a possible humanity which shall be full 
of affection and of mutual forgiveness ; others carry on their physio- 
logical and psychological experiments in the analysis of crimes which 
they hold to have been committed in consequence of an irresistible 
impulse ; and the last thought which occurs to either of these classes 
is the safety of the public, the protection of the lives and rights 
of citizens, which things are the justification, cause, and end of all 
government. 

Neither do these men care whether the habits of the people 
justify these humanitarian experiments. They do not study the 
statistics of crime any more than they observe the laws of nature. 
They try the experiment of applying their ideal to the nation as 
if they were at work in a scientific laboratory, and then pass on. 

It is for these reasons that the principal needs of our newly con- 
stituted nation have hitherto remained unsatisfied. After all the 
sufferings and bitter trials she has passed through in order to attain 
to a normal state of things, she longs for moral order, prosperity and 
justice. Her legislators are full of good will and good faith, and 
yet all the moral questions which were at issue throughout her 
revolution are still under discussion, nor has anything efficacious 
been substituted for them. The country is more heavily burdened 
than it has ever been, and the Draconian punishments of our former 
Governments have been replaced by a systematic indulgence which 
in some cases verges on impunity, although both extremes are equally 
pernicious to public morality. 

Many other instances might be adduced if these did not suffice 
to represent the mode of thought which characterises the dawn 
of our new Italy. These considerations concern our present state, 
and the way in which the country has been influenced by several 
factors, and especially by the impulse of reaction from the past 
which marked the first moments of her reconstruction. 
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Just because this state of things is the result of the transition 
from old to new Italy, there is a constant tendency towards some 
fresh modification. It may be seen from what has been said that 
the condition of Italy is due to an infinite concourse of circumstances, 
depending on her special history and on the general politics of 
Europe; these cause her to be a century behind the political and 
economic movement which has produced the modern form of 
civilisation. Now that she is placed on a level with other nations 
many of these characteristic phenomena tend slowly to disappear. 
A future is beginning of which we see the dawn, and the present is 
a period of transition. 

The distinctions between different provinces, still more between 
different individuals, are constantly becoming less marked. The 
fact is presaged by the disappearance of all local costumes within 
the last few years, a fact scarcely observed except by artists, to 
whom it is an irreparable evil, but not without significance. Dialects 
as well as costumes are disappearing. A certain number of words are 
common to the speech of all the provinces, and it is only a few members 
of the lowest classes in country districts who cannot use this common 
language. Brigandage may be said to have become extinct, and 
throughout the peninsula mendicity is gradually diminishing. The 
prejudices, rivalries, and antagonism between one territory and 
another and between different families have disappeared in many 
cases, and in others are much less acrid, and at the same time 
differences of opinion, dress, and custom tend to lose their im- 
portance. This movement began from the outside, and the funda- 
mental characteristics are the last to submit to modification, and 
will probably never become completely uniform; the Lombard will 
always differ from the Calabrian, just as the Norman differs from 
the Provencal, but in a few years such difference will be no more 
marked in Italy than in France and England. The tendency of 
onr time is essentially levelling; there will always be good and 
bad, diligent and slothful men, and from the peculiar conformation 
of the peninsula there must always be northern and southern races, 
but Piedmont, Lombardy, Venice, and Tuscany are terms which 
must sooner or later have only an historical significance, without 
political or, in any appreciable degree, ethnographical value. 

In the levelling which takes place under the influence of modern 
forms of civilisation, many angles and salient points of the national 
character must be effaced. We have already observed that the 
impulse of sentiment and passion is necessarily weakened by the 
daily growing sense of its inability to contend, under the conditions 
of modern civilisation, with the deductions of reason and interest. 
And in fact a man who is devoted to the passion of love or revenge 
no longer inspires the same interest which he formerly aroused, nor 
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is the fanatic or the sectarian regarded with the same favour, So 
again, the man who employs adequate means to attain a great end, 
even if these do not speak to the imagination, begins to attract 
public attention. A great manufacturer, a simple producer, and an 
intelligent constructor, cannot indeed yet rival an orator, an adven- 
turer, or a tribune of the people; but they begin to acquire the in- 
fluence which is due to them. They do not yet form classes: the chief 
men among them remain isolated, but they are no longer regarded 
with the ill-will, or at any rate with the indifference, which is the 
portion of men of business as a whole; they rather begin to be the 
objects of national gratitude and respect. 

Under the influence of this growing sentiment various industrial 
and commercial enterprises have arisen in Italy, and collective ope- 
rations are to some extent substituted for private undertakings. The 
first field to which they have been applied is agriculture, which is 
the chief foundation of the wealth of the country; the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, the making of wine, the rearing of silkworms, 
and the manufacture of silk, have attracted special attention, 
and up to a certain point these industries have been improved, 
although all the first experiments have not been crowned with 
success. Next, attention has been given to the improvement of 
stock, to dairy produce, and the cultivation of the olive, although 
foreign competition, and the extraction of oil from other substances, 
have hindered success in the two latter branches of industry. These 
are the first fruits of associated work in a country adapted to grow 
all the productions of the temperate zone ; and although their extent 
is limited by circumstances of which we shall speak presently, it is 
worth while to mention this exchange of patriarchal agriculture for 
modern industry. 

The same may be said of manufactures. Cloth and cotton goods 
have formed the principal objects of internal industry, and have 
found it hard to compete with foreign and less costly merchandise. 
Immediately after these come the artistic industries which flou- 
rish under favour of the national tradition. It is singular that all 
these industries, works in bronze, glass, carved wood, and artificial 
flowers, which may almost be included in the field of art, begin to 
languish and die as soon as they lose the vivifying touch of genius 
and leave the hand of man to become commercial and mechanical. 
Italy sells her artistic Venetian crystals, and buys glass tumblers for 
the table; she exports her Ginori’s porcelain, and the artistic 
majolica which may still be found in her principal cities, to buy 
dinner-services made abroad; she sends away the inlaid furniture of 
Siena and Florence in order to bring back the upholstery of Paris 
and Brussels. } 

The Italian artisan is easily disgusted with mechanical labour, 
and is less adapted to succeed in it, while he often displays real 
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superiority in all works which require invention, so that he can put 
into them something of his own. This is, however, a minor difficulty, 
which education and custom would do much to overcome. The 
greater obstacle to the development of industrial manufactures con- 
sists in the scarcity of raw materials and in the want of fuel. It is 
true that there is‘a certain compensation for these defects in the 
possibility of producing motive power without fuel, and in the still 
relatively low price of labour. Her abundant water power, aided by 
the recent discoveries of modern science, promises well for the future 
of Italy. Other motive powers have already been tried, but only in 
isolated cases, so that they cannot yet be included among the factors 
of our civilisation. 

Our commerce has led to the establishment of navigation com- 
panies, some of which are sufficiently prosperous; and here also we 
find the sume difficulties which arise in agriculture, namely, how to 
exchange old vessels and the Italian sailors with their sailing craft 
for the ships and seamen required in all the great enterprises of 
modern navigation. 

The sense of the insufficiency of divided strength, of the new 
requirements of modern life, and of the necessity of co-operative 
labour in order to carry on the struggle for existence, continues to 
make its way in Italy, as we see in many instances. We need only 
cite the exhibitions at Milan and Turin as a proof of industrial 
activity. A few years ago it would have been impossible to hold 
such exhibitions, and their success indicates real progress. 

All these branches of industrial and commercial activity have 
to contend against the same obstacles, most of which have their 
origin in the general conditions we have described. ‘These may be 
placed in two categories: the first relating to the insufficiency of 
means to insure success, the second to obstacles connected with the 
State. 

Undertakings of whatever kind are rarely begun with capital 
enough to permit them to pass through the first stormy period of a 
rising industry without shipwreck. The want of capital in Italy is 
partly owing to the backward condition of her commerce, relatively 
to other nations, partly to the expenditure of money and energy 
demanded by the great work of reconstituting the nation. The 
inadequate means employed is also due to the old habit to which we 
have alluded, of setting out on a long journey lightly burdened, thus 
applying the usages of nomad horsemen to business matters. Italy 
does not yet understand how to constitute great companies, since she 
has not acquired the habits of confidence and promptitude which are 
necessary in the conduct of important affairs. Another defect which 
seems at first sight slight and superficial has its importance, the 
want of self-assertion. This country, which has been credited with 
the capacity of profiting by the industry of others, has in reality in 
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not a few cases allowed foreigners to reap the benefits of many of her 
productions. 

In the second category of obstacles we must place the attitude of 
the State. Absorbed in an infinite number of general questions 
which concern the realisation of its ideals, the Government cares little 
for the practical demands of the economic prosperity of the people. 
It may be said without fear of exaggeration that the fiscal system of 
the kingdom of Italy, both in its essence and in its mode of applica- 
tion, makes it impossible for any great industrial undertaking to 
succeed. 

The wisdom gained by experience is not as yet very apparent in the 
country. The abolition of the grist tax might be cited as a proof 
of wisdom if the circumstance under which the measure was carried 
did not point to its having been done for the sake of popularity 
rather than as an act of mature consideration. And in fact the 
burden removed from this branch of industry has been laid upon 
others, which have suffered severely in consequence. It was, how- 
ever, a step forwards and a tribute to public opinion, which begins to 
awake and direct its attention to this important subject. 

All the official inquiries into the various branches of public 
wealth, although generally conducted by members of the Government, 
agree that the taxation is excessive. These words are naturally 
echoed by the multitude, and we may suppose that their united 
voices will soon reach the ears of Parliament. It is difficult to solve 
the problem presented to us. We have to pay for a Revolution, a 
payment repudiated by some other nations, but we shall discharge 
the debt at whatever cost. The crisis draws to an end, however, and, 
aided by a more modest estimate of the functions of the State which 
must necessarily gain ground, the acute period of taxation will pass 
away and the return to a more normal state of things is at hand. 

We must now glance at the moral and intellectual evolution 
through which Italy is passing. In what concerns the difficult ques- 
tion of religion, which has concentrated the heat of controversy 
among Latin races, it is worth while to note a fact which has escaped 
superficial observers. With a large number of citizens of all classes the 
practice of religion has been insensibly gaining ground, a practice 
which is averse to controversy, and seeks to hold a middle way 
between scepticism and asceticism. A certain Catholic and Christian 
standard has silently arisen which regulates the lives of numerous 
classes without disposing them to stand aloof from the political and 
intellectual movements of the day. They are, more or less con- 
sciously, the disciples of Balbo, and to a certain extent of Gioberti 
and Rosmini, and of ail that Pleiad of men who inaugurated the 
revival of Italy before political differences had become embittered, 
and when the hope of uniting their religion and their country in a 
close embrace was not abandoned. ‘Those men were patriotic with- 
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out being irreligious. But the difference between them and their 
more recent followers consists, as I have said, in the fact that 
discussion is now avoided. For some years there has been a 
remarkable abstinence from polemics, at all events on the part of 
the laity. When any word has been spoken, it has been by 
some ecclesiastic, and it has been received in silence by the laity, 
who abstain from applause for fear of embittering a controversy 
which is theoretically exhausted, and practically not yet mature. 
Hence the sensible and open strife is only kept alive between the 
two irreconcilable combatants, the guardians of the sanctuary and its 
despisers. This complicates the position of those who stand between 
the two, and still more it makes the work difficult which they carry 
on in silence. The world which ignores their position really owes 
much to them; it is possibly through them that the horrors of a 
violent revolution have been averted. And although their action 
was ignored, it has finally made itself felt in the development of 
public life. It has modified the sphere of politics, it has created a 
more moderate and tolerant public opinion, even in its most liberal 
and advanced manifestations. It has finally influenced the Govern- 
ment, which has become more temperate in its hostile action in 
ecclesiastical matters, an action by which Italian policy was distin- 
guished in its beginnings, and which is now exchanged for a system 
which at any rate declares a truce, and seeks to establish a modus 
vivendi. 

In philosophy the same thing has also occurred to some extent. 
As in matters of religion, Italy, without becoming Protestant, has 
sought to solve the questions which arise in accordance with her own 
traditions, so also in philosophy she has not been able to break away 
from them. Another cause has conduced to this practical effect. 
Italy, more than any other nation, was formerly prevented by powerful 
political combinations from associating herself with the philosophical 
movement which, when it first began, was full of hope and promise ; 
she has become free at a time when that movement, as far as the 
moral sciences are concerned, is much slackened, if not altogether 
exhausted. Italy takes her place in the scene when the intellectual 
world, wearied and disheartened by metaphysical speculations, has 
turned its attention to the exact and natural sciences, and she is 
more occupied about practical work than about speculative and 
abstract thought. Italy has placed herself on a level with other 
nations by overleaping that period through which they passed during 
her political servitude ; she also has marked its phases in her intel- 
lectual history by producing some able philosophers, but they stood 
apart from the general thought of the nation. 

In adapting herself to the modern development of thought Italy 
has changed the character of her education, which is now chiefly 
devoted to natural science, applied and practical, whereas it was 
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formerly given to the study of the classics and of speculative philo- 
sophy. This new direction tends to discipline the facility and 
versatility of mind of which we have spoken as characterising the 
Italian. But the direction is not enough, and in the contact with 
former customs a state of transition has ensued in which education 
has become diffuse rather than thorough. It is less within the reach 
of all, and always more theoretical than practical. Instead of com- 
bining these two systems, the second usually begins where the first, 
ends, and consequently there is more general culture than profes- 
sional knowledge, both in science and art. Dilettanteism, which 
should be discouraged by the scientific movement, is flattered in its 
turn by the new habits of political life; the periodical press and the 
platforms of public meetings afford great facility for speaking and 
writing, and the necessity which exists under a representative 
government of expressing an opinion on every subject and every 
measure tends to maintain the habit of taking a general view 
of things which is opposed to profound and accurate knowledge, an 
indispensable condition of progress in scientific and economic science 
in our time. 

And yet it is certain that intellectual life in Italy does not 
stand still. Of this, the diffusion of elementary instruction is an 
external sign. Even in her most barren age Italy has produced 
eminent men, but the class was limited, and so was their field of 
action; now they are more numerous, and their disciples have also 
largely increased. In scientific knowledge and instruction Italy may 
consider herself to be about to attain to the standard of other 
civilised nations. But this evolution is accomplished in accordance 
with the genius of the people, and certain subjects are more favoured 
than others. [For instance, the language, which long oscillated 
between la Crusea and the dialects, wanting flexibility in the former 
case and nobility in the latter, has of late taken a middle course 
between these two extremes, which makes our language more easy to 
handle and more adapted to our needs. Style has also been consoli- 
dated, and is equally removed from academic niceties and from 
vulgarity. 

The same thing may be said of all other branches of culture, 
which, both in substance and form, become more perfect in propor- 
tion to their assimilation to the national genius. The evolution is 
slower and more difficult in those practical departments which have 
to do with the problems of public and private life. The most 
difficult step in this direction is that last and decisive one which 
indissolubly binds action to thought and speech in all those cases in 
which the one is perfected and becomes efficacious by means of the 
others, and thus determines the complete development of social and 
economic life in every nation. 

This also takes place in a characteristic mode and measure. As 
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Italy, when she obtained liberty of conscience, still maintained the 
traditions and tenets of the Catholic religion ; as, even while relin- 
quishing most of the modes of applying ideal philosophy, she has 
still preserved intact its essential thought, so the acquisitions which 
modern science has made of late she will gradually assimilate accord- 
ing to her own way of thinking. 

This characteristic development will react on her institutions and 
customs. In issuing from the revolutionary phase, which was a 
rude shock to education and to the sense of national and indivi- 
dual responsibility, men will return to a normal state of things, 
and forget a phase which was in some respects as disastrous as the 
absolutism which preceded it. It is difficult to say what will be the 
fixed and normal point of this evolution, but it will certainly conform 
to the traditions of the past. There is a line of demarcation between 
the Greeco-Latin and Teutonic peoples which will probably never 
wholly disappear. The first set before them art and the ideal, the 
second nature and reality. The Germans have indeed also their 
ideals, and they have assimilated the arts with the same diligence 
and with greater success than the Italians now apply themselves to 
the study of nature and reality. And just as the Italians have 
sometimes nearly ceased to seek art and the ideal, so the Germans 
have at cther times cared less for nature and reality. But sooner or 
later a preponderating force leads both men and peoples back into 
their own orbit: and proper sphere of action. 

This power of education and assimilation exerts a great influence 
on their future, and corrects defects and excesses. As the influence 
and example of the Latins has civilised the Teutonic nations, so has 
the German influence been of use to the Latins. And in the 
struggle for existence, which no longer takes the form of slaughter 
and ferocity, that nation or individual will be most successful which 
can assimilate the qualities of others while retaining his own. 


F. Nopini-ViTeELLESCHI. 


Voit. XVI.—No. 91. 
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THE 
DARWINIAN THEORY OF INSTINCT. 


‘Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacocks? or wings and 
feathers unto the ostrich ? which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, or that the wild beast may break them. . . . Because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom, neither hath He imparted to her under- 
standing.’ 

This is the oldest theory of instinct. The writer of that sublime 
monument of literary power in which it occurs observed a failure of 
instinct on the part of the ostrich, and forthwith attributed the fact 
to neglect on the part of the Deity; the implication plainly being 
that in all cases where instinct is perfect, or completely suited to the 
needs of the animal presenting it, the fact is to be attributed toa 
God-given faculty of wisdom. This, I say, is the oldest theory of 
instinct, and I may add that until within the past twenty-five years 
it has been the only theory of instinct. I think, therefore, I ought 
to begin by explaining that this venerable and time-honoured theory 
is a purely theological explanation of the ultimate source of instinct, 
and therefore cannot be affected by any scientific theory as to the 
proximate causes of instinct. It is with such a theory alone that 
we shall here be concerned. ‘When giants build, men must 
bring the stones.’ For the past eight or ten years I have been 
engaged in elaborating Mr. Darwin’s theories in the domain of 
psychology, and I cannot allude to my own work in this connection 
without expressing the deep obligations under which [I lie to his 
ever ready and ever generous assistance—assistance rendered not 
only in the way of conversation and correspondence, but also by his 
kindness in making over to me all his unpublished manuscripts, 
together with the notes and clippings which he had been making for 
the past forty years in psychological matters. I have now gone 
carefully through all this material, and have published most of it in 
my work on ‘ Mutual Evolution in Animals.’ I allude to this work 
on the present occasion in order to observe that, as it has so recently 
come out, I shall feel myself entitled to assume that few have read 
it; and therefore I shall not cramp my remarks by seeking to avoid 
any of the facts or arguments therein contained. 
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As there are not many words within the compass of our language 
which have had their meanings less definitely fixed than the word 
‘instinct,’ it is necessary that I should begin by clearly defining the 
sense in which I shall use it. 

In general literature and conversation we usually find that in- 
stinct is antithetically opposed to reason, and this in such wise that 
the mental operations of the lower animals are termed instinctive; 
those of man are termed rational. This rough and ready attempt at 
psychological classification has descended to us from remote antiquity, 
and, like kindred attempts at zoological classification, is not a bad 
one so far as it goes. To divide the animal kingdom into beasts, 
fowls, fish, and creeping things, is a truly scientific classification as 
far as it goes, only it does not go far enough for the requirements of 
more careful observation ; that is to say, it only recognises the more 
obvious and sometimes only superficial differences, while it neglects 
the more hidden and usually more important resemblances. And to 
classify all the mental phenomena of animal life under the term 
‘instinct,’ while reserving the term ‘reason’ to designate a mental 
peculiarity distinctive of man, is to follow a similarly archaic 
method. It is quite true that instinct preponderates in animals, 
while reason preponderates in man. This obvious fact is what the 
world has always seen, just as it saw that flying appeared to be 
distinctive of birds, and creeping of reptiles. Nevertheless, a bat 
was all the while a mammal and a pterodactyl was not a bird; and 
it admits of proof as definite that what we call instinct in animals 
occurs in man, and that what we call reason in man occurs in 
animals. This, I mean, is the case if we wait to attach any defini- 
tion to the words which we employ. It is quite evident that there is 
some difference between the mind of a man and the mind of a brute, 
and if without waiting to ascertain what this difference is, we say 
that it consists in the presence or absence of the faculty of reason, 
we are making the same kind of mistake as when we say that the 
difference between a bird and a mammal consists in the presence or 
absence of the faculty of flying. Of course, if we choose, we may 
employ the word ‘ reason ’ to signify all the differences taken together, 
whatever they may be; and so, if we like, we may use the word 
‘flying.’ But in either case we shall be talking nonsense, because we 
should be divesting the words of their meaning, or proper sense. 
The meaning of the word ‘ reason’ is the faculty of ratiocination— 
the faculty of drawing inferences from a perceived equivalency of 
relations, no matter whether the relations involve the simplest 
mental perceptions, or the most abstruse mathematical calculations. 
And in this, the only real and proper sense of the word, reason is not 
the special prerogative of man, but occurs through the zoological 
scale at least as far down as the articulata. 

What then is to be our definition of instinct ? 

Ga2 
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First of all, instinct involves mental operation, and therefore 
implies consciousness. This is the point which distinguishes instinct 
from reflex action. Unless we assume that a new-born infant, for 
example, is conscious of sucking, it is as great a misnomer to term 
its adaptive movements in the performance of this act instinctive, as 
it would be similarly to term the adaptive movements of its stomach 
subsequently performing the act of digestion. 

Next, instinct implies hereditary knowledge of the objects and 
relations with respect to which it is exercised; it may therefore 
operate in full perfection prior to any experience on the part of the 
individual. When the pupa of a bee, for instance, changes into an 
imago, it passes suddenly from one set of experiences to another, the 
difference between its previous life as a larva and its new life as an 
imago being as great as the difference between the lives of two 
animals belonging to two different sub-kingdoms; yet as soon as its 
wings are dry it exhibits all the complex instincts of the mature 
insect in full perfection. And the same is true of the instincts of 
vertebrated animals, as we know from the researches of the late 
Mr. Douglas Spalding and others. 

Again, instinct does not imply any necessary knowledge of the 
relations between means employed and ends attained. Such know- 
ledge may be present in any degree of distinctness, or it may not be 
present at all; but in any case it is immaterial to the exercise of the 
instinct. Take, for example, the instinct of the Banbex. This 
insect brings from time to time fresh food to her young, and 
remembers very exactly the entrance to her cell, although she has 
covered it with sand, so as not to be distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding surface. Yet M. Fabre found that if he brushed away 
the earth and the underground passage leading to the nursery, 
thus exposing the contained larva, the parent insect ‘was quite 
at a loss, and did not even recognise her own offspring. It seemed 
as if she knew the doors, nursery, and the passage, but not her 
child.’ 

Lastly, instinct is always similarly manifested under similar cir- 
cumstances by all the individuals of the same species. And, it may 
be added, these circumstances are always such as have been of frequent 
occurrence in the life-history of the species. 

Now in all these respects instinct differs conspicuously from every 
other faculty of mind, and especially from reason. Therefore, to 
gather up all these differentiw into one definition, we may say that 
instinct is the name given to those faculties of mind which are con- 
cerned in consciously adaptive action, prior to individual experience, 
without necessary knowledge of the relation between means employed 
and ends attained; but similarly performed under similar and fre- 
quently recurring circumstances by all the individuals of the same 
species. 

Such being my definition of instinct, I shall now pass on to 
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consider Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin and development of 
instincts. 

Now, to begin with, Mr. Darwin’s theory does not, as many suppose 
that it does, ascribe the origin and development of all instincts to natu- 
ral selection. This theory does, indeed, suppose that natural selection is 
an important factor in the process; but it neither supposes that it is 
the only factor, nor even that in the case of numberless instincts it 
has had anything at all to do with their formation. Take, for 
example, the instinct of wildness, or of hereditary fear as directed 
towards any particular enemy—say man. It has been the experience 
of travellers who have first visited oceanic islands without human in- 
habitants and previously unvisited by man, that the animals are 
destitute of any fear of man. Under such circumstances the birds 
have been known to alight on the heads and shoulders of the new- 
comers, and wolves to come and eat meat held in one hand while a 
knife was held ready to slay them with the other. But this primitive 
fearlessness of man gradually passes into an hereditary instinct of 
wildness, as the special experiences of man’s proclivities accumulate ; 
and as this instinct is of too rapid a growth to admit of our attributing 
it to natural selection (not one per cent. of the animals having been 
destroyed before the instinct is developed), we can only attribute its 
growth to the effects of inherited observation. In other words, just 
as in the lifetime of the individual, adjustive actions which were 
originally intelligent may by frequent repetition become automatic, 
so in the lifetime of the species, actions originally intelligent may, 
by frequent repetition and heredity, so unite their efforts on the 
nervous system that the latter is prepared, even before individual ex- 
perience, to perform adjustive actions mechanically which, in previous 
generations, were performed intelligently. This mode of origin of 
instincts has been appropriately called the ‘ lapsing of intelligence,’ 
and it was fully recognised by Mr. Darwin asa factor in the formation 
of instinct. 

The Darwinian theory of instinct, then, attributes the evolution 
of instincts to these two causes acting either singly or in combination 
—natural selection and lapsing intelligence. I shall now proceed to 
adduce some of the more important facts and considerations which, 
to the best of my judgment, support this theory, and show it to be by 
far the most comprehensive and satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomena which has hitherto been propounded. 

That many instincts must have owed their origin and develop- 
ment to natural selection exclusively is, I think, rendered evident by 
the following general considerations :— 

(1) Considering the great importance of instincts to species, we 
are prepared to expect that they must be in large part subject to the 
influence of natural selection. (2) Many instinctive actions are per- 
formed by animals too low in the scale to admit of our supposing 
that the adjustments which are now instinctive can ever have been 
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intelligent.' (3) Among the higher animals instinctive actions are 
performed at an age before intelligence, or the power of learning by 
individual experience, has begun to assert itself. (4) Many instincts, 
as we now find them, are of a kind which, although performed by in- 
telligent animals at a matured age, yet can obviously never have been 
originated by intelligent observation. Take, for instance, the instinct 
of incubation. It is quite impossible that any animal can ever have 
kept its eggs warm with the intelligent purpose of developing their 
contents ; so we can only suppose that the incubating instinct began 
in some such form as we now see it in the spider, where the object of 
the process is protection, as distinguished from the imparting of heat, 
But incidental to such protection is the imparting of heat, and as 
animals gradually became warm-blooded, no doubt this latter function 
became of more and more importance to incubation. Consequently, 
those individuals which most constantly cuddled their eggs would 
develop most progeny, and so the incubating instinct would be de- 
veloped by natural selection without there ever having been any 
intelligence in the matter. 

From these four general considerations, therefore, we may conclude 
(without waiting to give special illustrations of each) that one mode 
of origin of instincts consists in natural selection, or survival of the 
fittest, continuously preserving actions which, although never intelli- 
gent, yet happen to have been of benefit to the animals which first 
chanced to perform them. Among animals, both in a state of nature 
and domestication, we constantly meet with individual peculiarities 
of disposition and of habit, which in themselves are utterly meaning- 
less, and therefore quite useless. But it is easy to see that if among 
a number of such meaningless or fortuitous psychological variations, 
any one arises which happens to be of use, this variation would be 
seized upon, intensified, and forced by natural selection, just as in the 
analogous case of structures. Moreover there is evidence that such 
fortuitous variations in the psychology of animals (whether useless or 
accidentally useful) are frequently inherited, so as to become distinc- 
tive not merely of individuals, but of races or strains. Thus, among 
Mr. Darwin’s manuscripts I find a letter from Mr. Thwaits under 
the date 1860, saying that all his domestic ducks in Ceylon had quite 
lost their natural instincts with regard to water, which they would 
never enter unless driven, and that when the young birds were thus 
compelled to enter the water they had to be quickly taken out again 
to prevent them from drowning. Mr. Thwaits adds that this pecu- 
liarity only occurs in one particular breed. Tumbler-pigeons in- 
stinctively tumbling, pouter-pigeons instinctively pouting, &c., are 
further illustrations of the same general fact. 

Coming now to instincts developed by lapsing intelligence, I have 
already alluded to the acquisition of an hereditary fear of man as an 
instance of this class. Now not only may the hereditary fear of man 
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be thus acquired through the observation of ancestors—and this even 
to the extent of knowing by instinct what constitutes safe distance 
from fire-arms; but, conversely, when fully formed it may again be 
lost by disuse. Thus there is no animal more wild, or difficult to 
tame, than the young of the wild rabbit; while there is no animal 
more tame than the young of the domestic rabbit. And the same 
remark applies, though in a somewhat lesser degree, to the young of 
the wild and: of the domestic duck. For, according to Dr. Rae, ‘ If 
the eggs of a wild duck are placed with those of a tame duck undera 
hen to be hatched, the ducklings from the former, on the very day 
they leave the egg, will immediately endeavour to hide them- 
selves, or take to the water, if there be any water, should anyone 
approach, whilst the young from the tame duck’s eggs will show 
little or no alarm.’ Now, as neither rabbits nor ducks are likely to 
have been selected by man to breed from on account of tameness, we 
may set down the loss of wildness in the domestic breeds to the un- 
compounded effects of hereditary memory of man as a harmless 
animal, just as we attributed the original acquisition of instinctive 
wildness to the hereditary memory of man as a dangerous animal ; in 
neither case can we suppose that the principle of selection has operated 
in any considerable degree. 

Thus far, for the sake of clearness, I have dealt separately with 
these two factors in the formation of instinct—natural selection and 
lapsing intelligence—and have sought to show that either of them 
working singly is sufficient to develop some instincts. But, no doubt, 
in the case of most instincts intelligence and natural selection have 
gone hand-in-hand, or co-operated, in producing the observed results 
—natural selection always securing and rendering permanent any 
advances which intelligence may have made. Thus, to take one case 
asan illustration. Dr. Rae tells me that the grouse of North America 
have the curious instinct of burrowing a tunnel just below the surface 
of the snow. In the end of this tunnel they sleep securely, for when 
any four-footed enemy approaches the mouth of the tunnel, the bird, 
in order to escape, has only to fly up through the thin covering of 
snow. Now in this case the grouse probably began to burrow in the 
snow for the sake of warmth, or concealment, or both; and, if so, 
thus far the burrowing was an act of intelligence. But the longer 
the tunnel the better would it serve in the above-described means of 
escape ; therefore natural selection would tend to preserve the birds 
which made the longest tunnels, until the utmost benefit that length 
of tunnel could give had been attained. 

And similarly, I believe, all the host of animal instincts may be 
fully explained by the joint operation of these two causes—intelli- 
gent adjustment and survival of the fittest. For now, I may draw 
attention to another fact which is of great importance, viz., that 
instincts admit of being modified as modifying circumstances may 
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require. In other words, instincts are not rigidly fixed, but are plastic, 
and their plasticity renders them capable of improvement or of altera- 
tion, according as intelligent observation requires. The assistance 
which is thus rendered by intelligence to natural selection must 
obviously be very great, for under any change in the surrounding 
conditions of life which calls for a corresponding change in the an- 
cestral instincts of the animal, natural selection is not left to wait, as 
it were, for the required variations to arise fortuitously ; but is from 
the first furnished by the intelligence of the animal with the par- 
ticular variations which are needed. 

In order to demonstrate this principle of the variation of instinct 
under the guidance of intelligence, I may here introduce a few 
examples. 

Huber observes, ‘How ductile is the instinct of bees, and how 
readily it adapts itself to the place, the circumstances, and the needs 
of the community.’ Thus, by means of contrivances, which I need 
not here explain, he forced the bees either to cease building combs, 
to change their instinctive mode of building from above downwards, 
to building in the reverse direction, and also horizontally. The bees 
in each case changed their mode of building accordingly. Again, an 
irregular piece of comb, when placed by Huber on a smooth table, 
tottered so much that the bumble bees could not work on so unsteady 
a basis. To prevent the tottering, two or three bees held the comb 
by fixing their front feet on the table, and their hind feet on the 
comb. This they continued to do, relieving guard, for three days, 
until they had built supporting pillars of wax. Some other bumble 
bees, when shut up, and so prevented from getting moss wherewith to 
cover their nests, tore threads from a piece of cloth, and ‘ carded them 
with their feet into a fretted mass,’ which they used as moss. 
Lastly, Andrew Knight observed that his bees availed themselves of 
a kind of cement made of iron and turpentine, with which he had 
covered some decorticated trees—using this ready-made material in- 
stead of their own propolis, the manufacture of which they discon- 
tinued ; and more recently it has been observed that bees, ‘ instead of 
searching for pollen, will gladly avail themselves of a very different 
substance, namely, oatmeal.’ Now in all these cases it is evident that 
if, from any change of environment, such accidental conditions were 
to occur in a state of nature, the bees would be ready at any time to 
meet them by intelligent adjustment, which, if continued sufficiently 
long and aided by selection, would pass into true instincts of building 
combs in new directions, of supporting combs during their construc- 
tion, of carding threads of cloth, of substituting cement for propolis, 
and of oatmeal for pollen. 

Turning to higher animals, Andrew Knight tells us of a bird 
which, having built her nest upon a forcing-house, ceased to visit it 
during the day when the heat of the house was sufficient to incubate 
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the eggs; but always returned to sit upon the eggs at night when the 
temperature of the house fell. Again, thread and worsted are now 
habitually used by sundry species of birds in building their nests, in- 
stead of wool and horse-hair, which in turn were no doubt originally 
substitutes for vegetable fibres and grasses. This is especially notice- 
able in the case of the tailor-bird, which finds thread the best material 
wherewith to sew. The common house-sparrow furnishes another in- 
stance of intelligent adaptation of nest-building to circumstances ; 
for in trees it builds a domed nest (presumably, therefore, the ances- 
tral type), but in towns avails itself by preference of sheltered holes 
in buildings, where it can afford to save time and trouble by con- 
structing a loosely formed nest. Moreover, the chimney- and house- 
swallows have similarly changed their instincts of nidification, and 
in America this change has taken place within the last two or three 
hundred years. Indeed, according to Captain Elliott Coues, all the 
species of swallow on that continent (with one possible exception) 
have thus modified the sites and structures of their nests in accord- 
ance with the novel facilities afforded by the settlement of the 
country. 

Another instructive case of an intelligent change of instinct in 
connection with nest-building is given from a letter by Mr. Haust, 
dated New Zealand, 1862, which I find among Mr. Darwin’s manu- 
scripts. Mr. Haust says that the Paradise duck, which naturally or 
usually builds its nest along the rivers on the ground, has been 
observed by him on the east of the island, when disturbed in their 
nests upon the ground, to build ‘new ones on the tops of high trees, 
afterwards bringing their young ones down on their backs to the 
water ;’ and exactly the same thing has been recorded by another 
observer of the wild ducks of Guiana. Now if intelligent adjustment 
to peculiar circumstances is thus adequate, not only to make a whole 
breed or species of bird transport their young upon their backs—or, 
as in the case of the woodcock, between their legs—but even to make 
web-footed water-fowl build their nests in high trees, I think we 
ean have no doubt that if the need of such adjustment were of suffi- 
ciently long continuance, the intelligence which leads to it would 
eventually produce a new and remarkable modification of their ances- 
tral instinct of nest-building. 

Turning now from the instinct of modification to that of incuba- 
tion, I may give one example to show the plasticity of the instinct in 
relation to the observed requirements of progeny. Several years ago 
I placed in the nest of a sitting Brahma hen, four newly-born ferrets. 
She took to them almost immediately, and remained with them for 
rather more than a fortnight, when I madea separation. During the 
whole of the time the hen had to sit upon the nestsfor the young 
ferrets were not able to follow her about, as young chickens would 
have done. The hen was very much puzzled by the lethargy of her 
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offspring, and two or three times a day she used to fly off the nest 
calling on her brood to follow; but, on hearing their cries of distress 
from cold, 'she always returned immediately, and sat with patience 
for six or seven hours more. I found that it only took the hen one 
day to learn the meaning of their cries of distress ; for after the first 
day she would always run in an agitated manner to any place where 
F concealed the ferrets, provided that this place was not too far away 
from the nest to prevent her from hearing the cries of distress. Yet 
I do not think it would be possible to imagine a greater contrast 
between two cries than the shrill piping note of a young chicken, 
and the hoarse growling noise of a young ferret. At times the hen 
used to fly off the nest with a loud scream, which was doubtless due 
to the unaccustomed sensation of being gripped by the young ferrets 
in their search for the teats. It is further worthy of remark that the 
hen showed so much anxiety when the ferrets were taken from the 
nest to be fed, that I adopted the plan of giving them the milk in 
their nest, and with this arrangement the hen seemed quite satisfied ; 
at any rate she used to chuck when she saw the milk coming, and 
surveyed the feeding with evident satisfaction. 

Thus we see that even the oldest and most important of instincts 
in bees and birds admit of being greatly modified, both in the indi- 
vidual and in the race, by intelligent adaptation to changed condi- 
tions of life; and therefore we can scarcely doubt that the principle 
of lapsing intelligence must be of much assistance to that of natural 
selection in the origination and development of instincts. 

I shall now turn to another branch of the subject. From the 
nature of the case it is not to be expected that we should obtain a 
great variety of instances among wild animals of new instincts acquired 
under human observation, seeing that the conditions of their life, asa 
rule, remain pretty uniform for any periods over which human ob- 
servation can extend. But from a time before the beginning of history, 
mankind, in the practice of domesticating animals, has been making 
what we may deem a gigantic experiment upon the topic before us. 

The influences of domestication upon the psychology of animals 
may be broadly considered as both negative and positive—negative in 
the obliteration of natural instincts; positive in the creation of arti- 
ficial instincts. We will consider these two branches separately. 
Here we may again revert to the obliteration of natural wildness. 
We all know that the horse is an easily breakable animal, but his 
nearest allies in a state of nature, the zebra and the quagga, are the 
most obstinately unbreakable of animals. Similar remarks apply to 
the natural wildness of all wild species of kine, as contrasted with the 
innate tameness of our domesticated breeds. Consider again the case 
of the cat. The domesticated animal is sufficiently tame, even from 
kittenhood, whereas its nearest cousin in a state of nature, the wild 
cat, is perhaps of all animals the most untameable. But of course it is 
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in the ease of the dog that we meet with the strongest evidence on 
this point. The most general and characteristic features in the 
psychology of all the domesticated varieties are faithfulness, docility, 
and sense of dependence upon a master; whereas the most usual 
and characteristic features in the psychology of all the wild species 
are fierceness, treachery, and self-reliance. But, not further to pursue 
the negative side of this subject, let us now turn to the positive, or 
to the power which man has shown himself to possess of implanting 
new instincts in the mental constitution of animals. For the sake of 
brevity I shall here confine myself to the most conspicuous instance, 
which is of course furnished by the dog, seeing that the dog has 
always been selected and trained with more or less express reference 
to his mental qualities. And here I may observe that in the process 
of modifying psychology by domestication exactly the same principles 
have been brought into operation as those to which we attribute the 
modification of instincts in general; for the processes of artificial 
selection and training in successive generations are precisely analogous 
to the processes of natural selection and lapsing of intelligence in a 
state of nature. 

Touching what Mr. Darwin calls the artificial instincts of the dog, 
I may first mention those which he has himself dilated upon—I mean 
the instincts of pointing, retrieving, and sheep-tending; but as Mr. 
Darwin has already fully treated of these instincts, I shail not go 
over the ground which he has traversed, but shall confine myself to 
the consideration of another artificial instinct, which, although not 
mentioned by him, seems to me of no less significance—I mean the 
instinct of guarding property. This is a purely artificial instinct, 
created by man expressly for his own purposes: and it is now so 
strongly ingrained in the intelligence of the dog that it is unusual to 
find any individual animal in which it is wholly absent. Thus, we 
all know, that without any training a dog will allow a stranger to 
pass by his master’s gate without molestation, but that as soon as the 
stranger passes within the gate, and so trespasses upon what the dog 
knows to be his master’s territory, the animal immediately begins to 
bark in order to give his master notice of the invasion. And this 
leads me to observe that barking is itself an artificial instinct, 
developed, I believe, as an offshoot from the more general instinct of 
guarding property. None of the wild species of dog are known to 
bark, and therefore we must conclude that barking is an artificial 
instinct, acquired for the purpose of notifying to his master the 
presence of thieves or enemies. I may further observe that this in- 
stinct of guarding property extends to the formation of an instinctive 
idea on the part of the animal, of itself constituting part of that 
property. If, for instance, a friend gives you temporary charge of 
his dog, even although the dog may never have seen you before, 
observing that you are his master’s friend and that his master intends 
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you to take charge of him, he immediately transfers his allegiance 
from his master to you, as to a deputed owner, and will then follow 
you through any number of crowded streets with the utmost confidence, 
Thus, whether we look to the negative or to the positive influences of 
domestication upon the psychology of the dog, we must conclude that 
a change has been wrought, so profound that the whole mental con- 
stitution of the animal now presents a more express reference to the 
needs of another, and his enslaving animal, than it does to his own. 
Indeed, we may say that there is no one feature in the whole 
psychology of the dog which has been left unaltered by the influence 
of man, excepting only those instincts which being neither useful nor 
harmful to man have never been subject to his operation—such, for 
instance, as the instinct of burying food, turning round to make a 
bed before lying down, &c. 

I will now turn to another branch of the subject, and one which, 
although in my opinion of the greatest importance, has never before 
been alluded to; I mean the local and specific variations of instinct. 
By a local variation of instinct, I mean a variation presented by a 
species in a state of nature over some particular area of geographical 
distribution. It is easy to see the importance of such local variations 
of instinct as evidence of the transmutation of instinct, if we reflect 
that such a local variation is obviously on its way to becoming a new 
instinct. For example, the beavers in California have ceased to make 
dams, the hyenas in South Africa have ceased to make burrows, and 
there is a squirrel in the neighbourhood of Mount Airy which has 
developed carnivorous tastes—running about the trees, not to search 
for nuts, but to search for birds, the blood of which it sucks. In 
Ohinitahi there is a mountain parrot which before the settlement of 
the place was a honey eater, but when sheep were introduced the birds 
found that mutton was more palatable to them than honey, and 
quickly abandoned their ancestral habits, exchanging their simple 
tastes of honey eaters for the savageness of tearers of flesh. For the 
birds come in flocks, single out a sheep, tear out the wool, and when 
the sheep, exhausted by running about, falls upon its side, they bore 
into the abdominal cavity to get at the fat which surrounds the 
kidneys. 

These, I think, are sufficient instances to show what I mean by 
local variations of instinct. Turning now to the specific variations, 
I think they constitute even stronger evidence of the transmutation 
of instinct; for where we find an instinct peculiar to a species, or 
not occurring in any other species of the genus, we have the strongest 
possible evidence of that particular instinct having been specially 
developed in that particular species. And this evidence is of parti- 
cular cogency when, as sometimes happens, the change of instinct is 
associated with structures pointing to the state of the instincts before 
the change. Thus, for example, the dipper belongs to a non-aquatic 
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family of birds, but has developed the instinct, peculiar to its species, 
of diving under water and running along the bottoms of streams, 
The species, however, has not had time, since the acquisition of this 
instinct, to develop any of the structures which in all aquatic families 
of birds are correlated with their aquatic instincts, such as webbed 
feet, &c. That is to say, the bird retains all its structural affinities, 
while departing from the family type as regards its instincts. A 
precisely converse case occurs in certain species of birds belonging to 
families which are aquatic in their affinities, these species, however, 
having lost their aquatic instincts. Such is the case, for example, 
with the upland geese. These are true geese in all their affinities, 
retaining the webbed feet, and all the structures suited to the display 
of aquatic instincts ; yet they never visit the water. Similarly, there 
are species of parrots and tree frogs, which, while still retaining the 
structures adapted to climbing trees, have entirely lost their arboreal 
habits. Now, short of actual historical or paleontological informa- 
tion—which of course in the case of instincts is unattainable, seeing 
that instincts, unlike structures, never occur in a fossil state—short, 
I say, of actual historical or paleontological information, we could 
have no stronger testimony to the fact of transmutation of instincts 
than is furnished by such cases, wherein a particular species, while 
departing from the instinctive habits of its nearest allies, still retains 
the structures which are only suited to the instincts now obsolete. 

Now this last head of evidence—that, namely, as to local and 
specitic variations of instincts—-differs in one important respect from 
all the other heads of evidence which I have previously adduced. For 
while these other heads of evidence had reference to the theory 
concerning the causes of transmutation, this head of evidence has 
reference to the fact of transmutation. Whatever, therefore, we 
may think concerning the evidence of the causes, this evidence 
is quite distinct from that on which I now rely as conclusive proof of 
the fact. 

I shall now, for the sake of fairness, briefly allude to the more 
important cases of special difficulty which lie against Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin and development of instincts. For the sake 
of brevity, however, I shall not allude to those cases of special 
difficulty which he has himself treated in the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
but shall confine myself to considering the other and most formi- 
dable cases which, after surveying all the known instincts presented 
by animals, I have felt to be such. 

First, we have the alleged instinct of the scorpion committing 
suicide when surrounded by fire. This instinct, if it really exists, 
would no doubt present a difficulty, because it is clearly an instinct 
which, being not only of no use, but actually detrimental both to the 
individual and the species, could never have been developed either by 
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this case with a mere mention, because as yet the evidence of the fact is 
not sufficiently precise to admit of our definitely accepting it as a fact, 

There can be no such doubt, however, attaching to another instinct 
largely prevalent among insects, and which is unquestionably detri- 
mental, both to the individual and to the species. I allude to the 
instinct of flying through flame. This is unquestionably a true 
instinct, because it is manifested by all individuals of the same 
species. How then are we to explain its occurrence? I think we 
may do so by considering, in the first place, that flame is not a suffi- 
ciently common object in nature to lead to any express instinct for its 
avoidance ; and in the next place by considering that insects unques- 
tionably manifest a disposition to approach and examine shining 
objects. Whether this disposition is due to mere curiosity, or to 
a desire to ascertain if the shining objects will, like flowers, yield 
them food, is a question which need not here concern us. We have 
merely to deal with the fact that such a general disposition is 
displayed. Taking then this fact, in connection with the fact that 
flame is not a sufficiently common object in nature to lead to any 
instinct expressly directed against its avoidance, it seems to me that 
the difficulty we are considering is a difficulty no longer. 

The shamming-dead of insects appears at first sight a formidable 
difficulty, because it is impossible to understand how any insect can 
have acquired the idea either of death or of its intentional simulation. 
This difficulty occurred to Mr. Darwin thirty or forty years ago, and 
among his manuscripts I find some very interesting notes of experiments 
upon the subject. He procured a number of insects which exhibited 
the instinct; and carefully noted the attitude in which they feigned 
death. Some of these insects he then killed, and he found that in no 
case did the attitude in which they feigned death resemble the attitude 
in which they really died. Consequently we must conclude that all 
the instinct amounts to is that of remaining motionless, and there- 
fore, inconspicuous, in the presence of danger; and there is no more 
difficulty in understanding how such an instinct as this should be 
developed by natural selection in an animal which has no great powers 
of locomotion, than there is in understanding how the instinct to run 
away from danger should be developed in another animal with powers 
of rapidlocomotion. The case, however, is not, I think, quite so easy 
to understand in the feigning death of higher animals. From the 
evidence which I have I find it almost impossible to doubt that 
certain birds, foxes, wolves, and monkeys, not to mention some other 
and more doubtful cases, exhibit the peculiarity of appearing dead 
when captured by man. As all these animals are highly locomotive, 
we cannot here attribute the fact to protective causes. Moreover, in 
these animals this behaviour is not truly instinctive, inasmuch as it is 
not presented by all, or even most individuals. As yet, however, 
observation of the facts is insufficient to furnish any data as to their 
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explanation, although I may remark that possibly they may be due to 
the occurrence of the mesmeric or hypnotic state, which we know 
from recent researches may be induced in animals under the influence 
of forcible manipulation. 

The instinct of feigning injury by certain birds presents a peculiar 
difficulty. As we all know, partridges, ducks, and plovers, when they 
have a brood of young ones, and are alarmed by the approach of a 
carnivorous quadruped, such as a dog, will pretend to be wounded, 
flapping along the ground with an apparently broken wing in order 
to induce the four-footed enemy to follow, and thus to give time for 
the young brood to disperse and hide themselves. The difficulty here, 
of course, is to understand how the birds can have acquired the idea 
of pretending to have a broken wing, for the occasions must be very 
rare on which any bird has seen a companion thus wounded followed 
by a carnivorous quadruped ; and even if such observations on their 
part were of frequent occurrence, it would be difficult to accredit the 
animals with so high a degree of reasoning power as would be re- 
quired for them intentionally to imitate such movements. When I 
consulted Mr. Darwin with reference to this difficulty, he gave me a 
provisional hypothesis by which it appeared to him that it might be 
met. He said that any one might observe, when a hen has a brood 
of young chickens and is threatened by a dog, that she will alternately 
rush at the dog and back again to the chickens. Now if we could 
suppose that under these circumstances the mother bird is sufficiently 
intelligent to observe that when she runs away from the dog, she is 
followed by the dog, it is not impossible that the maternal instinct 
might induce her to run away from a brood in order to lead the dog 
away from it. If this happened in any cases, natural selection would 
tend to preserve those mother birds which adopted this device. I 
give this explanation as the only one which either Mr. Darwin or 
myself has been able to suggest. It will be observed, however, that 
it is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it fails to account for the most pecu- 
liar feature of the instinct—I mean the trailing of the apparently 
wounded wing. 

The instinct of migration furnishes another case of special diffi- 
culty, but as I have no space to dwell upon the sundry questions which 
it presents for solution, I shall now pass on to the last of the special 
difficulties which most urgently call for consideration. The case to 
which I refer deserves, I think, to be regarded as the most extra- 
ordinary instinct in the world. There is a species of wasp-like insect, 
called the Sphex. This insect lays its eggs in a hole excavated in the 
ground. It then flies away and finds a spider, which it stings in the 
main nerve-centre of the animal. This has the effect of paralysing 
the spider without killing it. The sphex then carries the now motion- 
less spider to its nursery, and buries it with the eggs. When the eggs 
hatch out the grubs feed on the paralysed prey, which is then still 
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alive and therefore quite fresh, although it has never been able to 
move since the time when it was buried. Of course the difficulty 
here is to understand how the sphex insect can have acquired so much 
anatomical and physiological knowledge concerning its prey as the 
facts imply. We might indeed suppose, as I in the first instance was 
led to suppose, that the sting of the sphex and the nerve-centre of 
the spider being both organs situated on the median line of their 
respective possessors, the striking of the nerve-centre by the sting 
might in the first instance have been thus accidentally favoured, and 
so have supplied a basis from which natural selection could work to 
the perfecting of an‘instinct always to sting in one particular spot. 
But more recently the French entomologist, M. Fabre, who first 
noticed these facts with reference to the stinging of the spider, has 
observed another species of sphex which preyed upon the grasshopper, 
and as the nervous system of a grasshopper is more elongated than 
the nervous system of a spider, the sphex in this case has to sting its 
prey in three successive nerve-centres in order to induce paralysis, 
Again, still more recently, M. Fabre has found another species of 
sphex, which preys upon a caterpillar, and in this case the animal 
has to sting its victim in nine successive nerve-centres. On my con- 
sulting Mr. Darwin in reference to these astonishing facts, he wrote 
me the following letter :— 

I have been thinking about Pompilius and its allies. Please take the trouble 
to read on perforation of the corolla, by Bees, p. 425, of my ‘ Cross-fertilisation,’ 
to end of chapter. Bees show so much intelligence in their acts, that it seems 
not improbable to me that the progenitors of Pompilius originally stung caterpillars 
and spiders, &c.,in any part of their bodies, and then observed by their intelli- 
gence that if they stung them in one particular place, as between certain segments 
on the lower side, their prey was at once paralysed. It does not seem to me at all 
incredible that this action should then become instinctive, 7.e. memory transmitted 
from one generation to another. It does not seem necessary to suppose that, when 
Pompilius stung its prey in the ganglion it intended, or knew, that their prey 
would keep long alive. The development of the larva may have been subsequently 
modified in relation to their half dead, instead of wholly dead prey ; supposing 
that the prey was at first quite killed, which would have required much stinging. 
Turn this over in your mind, Xc., 

I confess that this explanation does not appear to me altogether 
satisfactory, although it is no doubt the best explanation that can be 
furnished on the lines of Mr. Darwin’s theory. 

In the brief space at my disposal, I have endeavoured to give an 
outline sketch of the main features of the evidence which tends to 
show that animal instincts have been slowly evolved under the 
influence of natural causes, the discovery of which we owe to the 
genius of Darwin. And, following the example which he has set, 
I shall conclude by briefly glancing at a topic of wider interest 
and more general importance. The great chapter on Instinct 
in the Origin of Species is brought to a close in the following 
words :— 
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Finally it may not be a logical deduction, but to my imagination it is far more 
satisfactory to look at such instincts as the young cuckoo ejecting its foster-brothers, 
ants making slaves, the larve of ichneumonide feeding within the live bodies of 
caterpillars, not as specially endowed or created instincts, but as small consequences 
of one general law leading to the advancement of all organic beings, namely, 
multiply, vary, let the strongest live, and the weakest die. 


This law may seem to some, as it has seemed to me, a hard one 
—hard, I mean, as an answer to the question which most of us must 
at some time and in some shape have had faith enough to ask, ‘ Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ For this is a law, rigorous 
and universal, that the race shall always be to the swift, the battle 
without fail to the strong ; and in announcing it the voice of science 
has proclaimed a strangely new beatitude—Blessed are the fit, for 
they shall inherit the earth. Surely these are hard sayings, for in the 
order of nature they constitute might the only right. But if we are 
thus led to feel a sort of moral repugnance to Darwinian teaching, let 
us conclude by looking at this matter a little more closely, and in the 
light that Darwin himself has flashed upon it in the short passage 
which I have quoted. 

Eighteen centuries before the publication of this book—the 
‘Origin of Species ’—one of the founders of Christianity had said, 
in words as strong as any that have been used by the Schopenhauers 
and Hartmanns of to-day, ‘ the whole creation groaneth in pain and 
travail.’ Therefore we did not need a Darwin to show us this terrible 
truth; but we did need a Darwin to show us that out of all the evil 
which we see at least so much of good as we have known has come; 
that if this is a world of pain and sorrow, hunger, strife and death, at 
least the suffering has not been altogether profitless; that whatever 
may be ‘ the far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves,’ 
the whole creation, in all its pain and in all its travail, is certainly 
moving, and this in a direction which makes, if not for ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ at all events for improvement. No doubt the origin of evil has 
proved a more difficult problem to solve than the origin of species ; 
but, thus viewed, I think that the Darwinian doctrine deserves to be 
regarded as in some measure a mitigation of the difficulty ; certainly 
in no case an aggravation of it. J do not deny that an immense 
residuum of difficulty remains, seeing that, so far as we can judge, the 
means employed certainly do not appear to be justified by the ends 
attained. But even here we ought not to lose sight of the possibility 
that, if we could see deeper into the mystery of things, we might find 
some further justification of the evil, as unsuspected as was that which, 
as it seems to me, Darwin has brought to light. It is not in itself 
impossible—perhaps it is not even improbable—that the higher 
instincts of man may be pointing with as true an aim as those lower 
instincts of the brutes which we have been contemplating. And, 
even if the theory of evolution were ever to succeed in furnishing 
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as satisfactory an explanation of the natural development of the 
former as it has of the natural development of the latter, I think that 
the truest exponent of the meaning—as distinguished from the causa- 
tion—of these higher instincts would still be, not the man of science, 
but the poet. Here, therefore, it seems to me, that men of science 
ought to leave the question of pain in Nature to be answered, so far 
as it can be answered, by the general voice of that humanity which 
we all share, and which is able to acknowledge that at least its own 
allotment of suffering is not an unmitigated evil. 


erin 


For clouds of sorrow deepness lend, 
To change joy’s early rays, 

And manhood’s eyes alone can send 
A grief-ennobled gaze. 
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While to that gaze alone expand 
Those skies of fullest thought, 

Beneath whose star-lit vault we stand, 
Lone, wondering, and untaught. 


Some 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 


Yet still,— 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


G. J. Romanes, 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEERS. 


Mr. Fawcett, in a very able paper which he contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review in 1871, argued that proportional representation 
would remove the necessity for a second Chamber. Proportional 
representation has received the support of several distinguished 
names, but it has met with no popular favour from the Liberals 
or the Conservatives. It sounds very well, and fits in with the most 
approved theory of an ideal democracy in which all shades of opinion 
should be duly represented ; but proportional representation is self- 
condemned, inasmuch as it is opposed to the genius of the English 
people and English procedures. It is complicated, impracticable, 
and to the mass of the people unintelligible. But if it were found to 
be feasible I do not think it would operate as a moderating in- 
fluence. It has been an enormous protection to English politics, on the 
one hand against the arrogance and narrowness of violent and extreme 
politicians, and on the other against the crotcheteers, that a candidate 
for Parliamentary honours has to gain the general and not the 
sectional support of constituents, whose allegiance to the Conservative 
or the Liberal party is based upon broad principles and broad tra- 
ditions. The extreme men and the crotcheteers are, therefore, being 
constantly compelled to submit to the practical law of politics as at 
present interpreted—the law of compromise and of mutual concession. 

Proportional representation would give us not Liberal members, 
but Republicans, Social Democrats, anti-Vaccinists, Moderates, and 
every other type of special ticket. It would produce the acme of 
confusion and perfection of intrigue, combined with the consum- 
mation of all that the most ardent obstructionist could desire as 
regards Parliamentary effectiveness. Since Mr. Fawcett wrote in 
1871 the only attempt at minority representation has been through 
three-cornered constituencies; and this has proved inadequate to 
fulfil with any satisfaction its most useful objects. 

A minority seat, as at present constituted, is of dubious service to 
a prominent politician : for if he elects to accept office he practically 
surrenders his seat to the mercies of his opponents, while death or 
retirement from Parliament, except at the moment of a_General 
Election, enables the absolute majority to add a thirdéxponent of 
their views to the two already elected—which is to’ defeat the very 
objeet for which three-cornered constituencies were ¢reated. So far no 
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efficient scheme for minority representation has been found to work. 
The question then naturally arises whether a second Chamber ought 
to perform that service. Many have put that forward as a foremost 
argument in favour of a second Chamber. It seems to me a rather 
misleading argument to employ. I should prefer to get rid of all the 
talk about minority representation. It is an insidious phrase, and 
seems to imply class representation—as if the primary duty of a 
second Chamber were to represent the interests of the rich and of 
certain classes against the poor and the nation. All this is a con- 
fusion of ideas. Labour is the largest interest in the country—it is 
just as essential to wealth as is capital, and just as essential to capita 
as capital is to labour. No doubt it is a source of weakness for a 
second Chamber, as the House of Lords is at present constituted, to 
concentrate the odium and envy of others by representing one class 
of property only ; nor, indeed, ought a second Chamber to represent 
classes, but rather to fulfil certain purposes. 

It seems that the purposes of a second Chamber in England 
may be said to be twofold: firstly, to act as a court of review over 
domestic legislation for Great Britain; and, secondly, to fulfil high 
and delicate duties as a great Council of State over a wide Empire. 

It is of the House of Lords under the former capacity that I 
would at first treat, and especially as it is the position and relation 
to the constitution of the powers of the House of Lords in regard to 
domestic legislation that forms the burning question of the hour. 

It has been suggested that the direct veto of the House of Lords 
should be limited by what I think may be called the restriction of 
time. The Peers are to be allowed what we at Eton should have 
called ‘first fault.’ It may veto a Bill once, but once only. This, it 
appears to me, would afford only an opportunity for friction and fuss, 
while it would amount to the abolition of the veto altogether. 

Under such a plan, if the House of Lords performed the solemn 
farce of vetoing a Bill passed by a party majority in the House of 
Commons, most people would accept the matter with peaceful 
resignation, and even the most fiery spirits would beat the air in vain: 
for public opinion, if it disagreed with the Lords, would only have to 
exercise patience for a few months; while, if the people were on the 
side of the Lords, they would be powerless, unless the Lords could 
force a dissolution, which would be to confer upon them a power 
of a novel and most unconstitutional character. 

At the present moment the House of Lords is in leading-strings 
to the Conservative party ; under this arrangement it would be placed 
in leading-strings to an unscrupulous Minister and a party majority. 
From a constitutional point of view the remedy in this case seems 
worse than the disease. Again, not all Ministerial measures are 
popular, either appreciated or understood by the people at large. 
Bureaucratic tendencies are not peculiar to any one class of politi- 
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cians; in fact, officialism is apt to achieve its most consummate 
triumphs among the professors of advanced opinions, Mischievous 
and meddlesome legislation against personal liberty can be blocked 
and resisted in the House of Commons, but I should most regretfully 
see the opportunity lost of having it smothered in an independent 
second Chamber. If it is considered desirable to restrict the veto, 
might it not be done by imposing the necessity of a proportionate 
majority, such as would preclude Lord Salisbury or any other party 
leader from converting the uses of a second Chamber into an engine 
for purely party purposes, and would necessitate the general consensus 
of moderate opinion? But I should prefer rather to see the House of 
Lords brought into more harmonious and working relations with the 
other parts of the constitution by improving the nature of its composi- 
tion and then leaving it free to act upon the unwritten law of common 
sense than to leave it unreformed, wasting its capability for useful- 
ness, only deprived of its capacity for independence. 

The weak point in the case of the House of Lords in the popular 
mind—the hereditary principle—is also, if one looks a little below 
the surface and considers its social application, one of the most vital 
principles in the English constitution. I can only sum up here the 
arguments which I urged in my last paper in favour of the Peerage— 
that it has conferred on England not only a means by which merit 
can be rewarded, but the best means known to history by which men 
have yet succeeded in making merit hereditary. But the objection 
to the hereditary principle is really one not of principle, but of its 
injurious application. As an assembly the House of Lords possesses 
exceptional ability; and this is very remarkable when it is borne in 
mind that its members chiefly consist of those who by the accident 
of birth were the eldest sons of a few families. The House of Lords 
contains twenty-four Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers, four Peers who 
were, or have been, Ambassadors, six who have acted in the capacity 
of Governor-General, two who have presided over the House of Com- 
mons, eight distinguished Judges, in addition to the present Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Cairns. Literature is pre-eminently represented 
by the Poet Laureate, and science by a senior wrangler in Lord 
Rayleigh. The ability and attainments of many of the Peers is 
undoubted ; and if we consider the gifts of oratory and of debate in the 
persons of the Duke of Argyll and of Lord Salisbury, you have not only 
as fine an orator and debater as any in the House of Commons, but 
you find the two men who are pre-eminent in the two great political 
arts in the House of Lords the representatives of the hereditary 
principle. 

The hereditary principle has not failed, but it is rather the manner in 
which it has been employed, and the uses to which it is at present capable 
of being devoted, that has thrown discredit upon it. I would retain the 
potential right of every Peer to havea seat in the House of Lords, but 
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I would abolish the direct privilege, and convert the Peerage into an 
Electoral College. The Peers chosen to sit in Parliament would have 
to be elected through a method of cumulative voting, so as to 
avoid the objections inherent in the Scotch and Irish mode of 
appointing delegates. The advantage that the party in power pos- 
sesses would remain, for it could still confer on a distinguished 
supporter a peerage, which would not entail upon him the necessity 
to legislate, but would increase the College of Electors to its own 
benefit. 

The majority of Scotch peerages are merged in those of the 
United Kingdom, and almost all the best-known Irish Peers have 
English peerages. It would not entail any great change, therefore, if 
all Scotch and Irish peerages were placed on an equality with English. 
By converting the Peerage into an Electoral College you would 
diminish the number of hereditary legislators. There would be no 
disadvantage in this, as an effective second Chamber ought not to be 
very large. The Senate of the United States consists of only seventy- 
six members. But you would also remove the two great abuses of 
the hereditary principle, in that those who take no real interest in 
politics, or whose character renders them unfit to exercise legislative 
functions, would be excluded by the natural principle of selection. 

While fully appreciating the weight of the argument that if you 
allowed Peers to stand for the House of Commons you might deplete 
your second Chamber of the most able and ambitious of the Peerage, 
I cannot see how in justice you could make the original possession 
of a direct privilege no longer existing a disqualification for a 
man’s competing with his fellow-countrymen for a seat in Parliament. 
The hereditary principle would, therefore, be retained in the person 
of legislators elected out of the Peerage. But, while retaining this 
ancient principle, I should introduce that of life Peers. The 
House of Lords has objected to their creation, and limited their 
appointment to a few landlords, on grounds of lowering the dignity, 
and of affording to an unscrupulous Minister an easy means of 
threatening its independence. These objections I should meet, so far 
as is possible, by the imposing on the creation of a life Peer certain 
strong personal qualifications. It would undoubtedly lend itself to 
great abuses if an ordinary party man, with an insecure seat and of 
insufficient means to justify his family in incurring the dignity of an 
hereditary title, could be slipped into a life peerage. A life peerage 
ought to be conferred for certain administrative work, or for certain 
proved success and skill in commerce. The merit of a second 
Chamber, few will deny,is the measure of its administrative capacity, 
and its practical ability to utilise its administrative experience in 
converting into a working shape the mass of legislation with which 
each year the nation makes an increasing demand upon the very 
limited time of the House of Commons. 
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Chief among the qualifications for a life peerage would be the 
successful tenure of high administrative posts, whether in India or 
in the colonies. In India I should extend the qualitication to dis- 
tinguished Indian statesmen, members of the Indian Council, whose 
knowledge and experience of Oriental questions would have been 
even more continuous than the several Viceroys or Governors-Prin- 
cipal. Commerce cannot at present be said to be unrepresented. 
It had an eminent representative in Lord Overstone, and it is true, 
to a certain extent, that as men become rich they tend to become 
Peers ; but the difference—and it is a very real one—between the 
representation of land and commerce is that the one is repre- 
sented by people who possess a daily and omnipresent interest in its 
prosperity, while in the majority of cases the man who owes his 
Peerage to commerce repays the debt by declining to have any 
further connection with it. His knowledge is, therefore, apt to be a 
little rusty. To place the second Chamber in lively touch with com- 
merce the Crown should have the power to summon for ten or fifteen 
years the services of a distinguished man of commerce. 

Lord Rosebery, in moving for a Select Committee to consider the 
best means ‘of promoting the efficiency of the House of Lords,’ 
said, as compared with the other House, one element of the weak- 
ness of their Lordships’ House was that they had no representative of 
the labouring classes. This is undoubtedly true, and it would be 
most desirable, in every sense of the word, if labour could be directly 
represented in the second Chamber ; but how it is to be effected Lord 
Rosebery did not say, and I confess it seems that it would be most 
difficult to obtain such a result in a way that would give satisfaction 
and not incur jealousy. 

Is it desirable that the Bishops, as the representatives of an Esta- 
blished Church, should remain Peers? It is, of course, true that they 
embody the principle of distinguished and selected merit; but, on 
the other hand, it is very doubtful whether the interests of religion 
do not lose more than they gain by having to be associated with 
the controversies and bitterness of political questions. 

But if religion is to have its direct advocates in a second Chamber, 
it will become impossible in these days to restrict this privilege to 
one particular phase of Protestant belief, and the Presbyterians and 
Dissenters would fairly claim to have their spokesmen. This might, 
and would most probably, introduce the acerbity and partiality of 
theological discussion, which would neither tend to enlighten public 
opinion nor to elucidate political questions. But supposing matters 
are left in statw quo and the Bishops remain the only spiritual Peers, 
it would be well to modify the arrangements which were entered into 
at the time of the establishment of the Bishopric of Manchester, and 
_— been repeated on several occasions as new Bishepi 
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said to be tempered by the chances of survivorship. It is only a few 
days ago that the House of Commons passed a Bill to revise the 
ancient Bishopric of Bristol. It appears almost invidious to object to 
a measure desired by the citizens of a great city for which they incur 
the complete financial responsibility. But if the Bishops increase in 
number—and it is reasonable to suppose they will—it will become 
necessary for them to adopt a principle of delegation. Otherwise the 
Bench of Bishops will have to enter the House too old to adapt 
themselves to its practice and methods. As representatives of the 
principle of secondary election, I would confer upon the chairmen of 
the various County Boards which would exist under a reform of the 
system of local taxation a seat in the second Chamber: This seems 
to me to be an admirable suggestion of Mr. Rathbone, to whom the 
cause of local taxation is so much indebted, and who speaks with 
great practical authority as a universally respected representative of 
our great commercial classes, and as one who has for so many years 
possessed the enormous advantage of intimate acquaintance with a 
great constituency like Liverpool. 

We have been talking for the last twenty years and more of the de- 
fects of our local administration ; of the waste of money which it incurs, 
and which it is almost impossible to check, owing to the innumerable 
petty authorities and several areas which are jumbled together without 
any co-ordination. Each year the problem tends to increase in com- 
plexity and the confusion to grow worse. While Governments shrink 
from undertaking so big a question as the reform of local taxation, 
the tendency of legislative activity is to tinker piecemeal with the 
question, and special Acts for special districts are being passed to 
afford a temporary but an immediate remedy. The relief of local rates 
will be the stimulus to effect its only real cure, the reform of local 
taxation ; but when this has through these inducements been effected, 
it will need constant vigilance to prevent things relapsing into con- 
fusion. The popular Chamber is not fitted to exercise this sort of 
control. The question of local administration never has attracted, and is 
never likely to attract, the interest which far less important, but more 
simple and popular, questions do. Nowhere could it be more efficiently 
watched than in a second Chamber. By admitting the chair- 
men of the proposed County Boards, you would effect the consolidation 
of our Imperial with our local institutions, you would increase the 
dignity of local patriotism, and you would, without incurring any of 
the evils of centralisation, supply the second Chamber with a sort of 
equivalent to the contact that nuw exists between the Commons and 
the people. 

The political status of the House of Lords has been defined in 
the Lords’ Reports, 1-151, cf. p. 14, thus :—* The hereditary Peers of 
the realm claim (1), in conjunction with the Lords Spiritual, certain 
powers as the King’s permanent Council when not assembled in 
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Parliament, (2) other powers as Lords of Parliament when assembled 
in Parliament and acting in a judicial capacity, (3) certain other 
powers when assembled in Parliament together with the Commons 
of the realm appearing by their representatives in Parliament.’ 

In this latter capacity the House of Lords would undergo, 
according to the suggestions I have ventured to make, considerable 
modifications. The hereditary Peers and the spiritual Lords would 
elect delegates, and these would still form the most numerous party. 
To these would be added the chairmen of the several County Boards, 
mavy of whom would probably be the holders of hereditary titles, and 
a certain number of life Peers, restricted in number, appointed 
for a limited time, for proved administrative or commercial success. 

It is, however, to the aspect of the House of Lords asa permanent 
Council that I would briefly allude. It would never be possible, even 
if it were desirable, to confer on a second Chamber, as a great Council 
of State, special jurisdiction over special questions to the exclusion of 
the House of Commons, such as was recommended by Sir John 
Fortescue, the great Lancastrian lawyer, in whose hands Henry VI. 
seems to have placed the legal education of his son. It is strange to 
note how great a change upon the theory of the constitution has been 
effected by the disproportionate growth of the power of the House of 
Commons. 

Sir John Fortescue, although he defined the King as ‘a vex politicus 
who cannot change the laws or impose taxes without the consent of 
the whole nation given in Parliament,’ recommended what would in 
these days be considered a grave infringement upon the theory of 
Ministerial responsibility to the House of Commons—a permanent 
Council who were to entertain all questions of State policy, and whose 
members could not be removed without the consent of the majority. 
Such a doctrine would to-day be denounced as most unconstitutional. 
It formed then the matured opinion of one of our greatest constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

The Cabinet has to a certain extent assumed the functions in 
domestic legislation—‘ the proposed amendments of the law and the 
preparation of business for Parliament ’—which would have been ap- 
portioned to the ideal Council of Sir John Fortescue. The Cabinet is 
also responsible for the conduct of our foreign policy, and the control 
of our relations with our colonies. But the Cabinet is composed of 
party men, impelled by party interests, and dependent upon party 
support. It is therefore not unnaturally most subservient to the 
pressure of home questions. In the meanwhile evidences are not 
wanting of the increasing importance of the attitude of England to- 
wards her colonies. This great question has been silently ripening, 
unconsciously growing in depth of feeling until it found vent for 
expression in the remarkable meeting which was recently held in 
St. James’s Hall. Confederation is not only a passionate desire, but it is 
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rapidly becoming a conviction among the masses of the English people. 
Side by side with a wish to remain independent in their local concerns 
—to enjoy home rule wherever it is feasible—the unity, not the 
uniformity, of English government has become the question of the 
future. 

Herein, if I may say so, is the opportunity for the Peers. It isa 
development of the House of Lords into a representative Senate, that 
can, and can alone realise the Imperial idea. Empires have been so 
often associated with bombastic ideas of martial glory, or with acts of 
oppression and violence, that one feels shy of using the word. But if 
we exclude India, the England beyond the seas has been the growth 
not of conquest, but of civilization. While the empires of ancient 
history and of Russia owe their existence to force and have remained 
at a low level of political life, the extension of our Colonial Empire has 
been synonymous with that of constitutional liberties. The colonies 
would clearly be entitled to the first voice as to the methods of elec- 
tion ; but why should not the Lords take the lead in offering to that 
great English brotherhood which has attained to the manhood of 
political strength and experience, and which is yearning to associate 
itself more directly with historic England, the right of appointing 
delegates to sit beside them on equal terms? Nor, indeed, would the 
Peers, by such a step, do otherwise than revive their most ancient 
traditions. They would be adapting to modern times and to the 
requirements of modern England the ‘magnum concilium regis et 
regni’ which existed before the representation of the Commons in the 
reign of Edward I. 

Various writers have suggested methods by which the self- 
governing colonies should be empowered to appoint delegates to sit in 
the Imperial Parliament for such a time as the Colonial Legislatures 
should determine. It would be needless to discuss the merits of these 
several plans, for they are questions of detail which could only be 
arranged after carefully consulting colonial feeling. But inasmuch as 
the colonies would of course retain their freedom as to taxation and 
domestic questions, it would appear desirable to restrict the jurisdic- 
tion of the colonial representatives to questions of Imperial policy. 

These suggestions are, I am fully aware, open to many criticisms, 
and, indeed, I would gladly thrust them aside in deference to any 
others which would better attain the end in view. That end the 
rejection of the Franchise Bill has made the most important question 
in practical politics, viz., how the respect for the Peers as private 
individuals can be transferred to them as hereditary legislators. If 
Lord Salisbury has provoked men to call their order in question, he 
has also afforded them a great opportunity. 

Popular and, happily, still authoritative is the House of Commons, 
but its efficiency, its dignity, and its personnel have undoubtedly 
suffered in the opinion of a very large class. 
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A second Chamber, that could command respect as representing 
not merely the hereditary principie, but, in the persons of the most 
distinguished of our administrators abroad, and in the select of our 
local administrators, the principle of merit and of service, and, in the 
delegates from the colonies, the Imperial idea, would possess the 
highest status no less than capacity for dealing with Imperial and 
domestic questions of complexity. It would bring into close connec- 
tion, and thereby establish a better understanding between, Parliament 
and the colonies, and could act with self-reliance, although probably 
with greater circumspection than the House of Lords, as being in receipt 
of the ideas of all classes and of the broadest sources of information. 


LYMINGTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A DEMOCRAT'S DEFENCE OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


I rink it is in his excellent work on ‘ Representative Government’ 
that John Stuart Mill points out some of the differences between a 
true and a false Democracy. I have not the book at my elbow at 
the moment of writing, but, if my memory serves me well, one 
of these differences is that, whereas a true Democracy desires to 
obtain its just share in the government of the country, and no more 
than its just share, the false Democracy desires to possess the whole 
of the governing power, to the exclusion of all the other constituent 
portions of the community. Mill saw, not without apprehension, the 
spread of Manchester doctrines of right and wrong amongst the 
English people, and sounded a note of alarm. Unhappily he passed 
away before he had brought his teaching home to the minds of his 
countrymen; and the almost undisputed ascendency of the Manchester 
School in Liberal politics during the last twenty years has pushed 
the doctrines of the author of *‘ Representative Government’ into the 
background and almost out of sight. At the present moment the 
Liberal platforms throughout the country swarm with men calling 
themselves Democrats, but the country will have little difficulty in 
determining to which of the two kinds of Democrats described by Mill 
these gentlemen belong. 

Of their followers—that is, of the rank and file—I am not 
willing to speak in terms of condemnation. They are honest, and, 
if they err, it is from want of knowledge. They are so poor that 
they are unable to study history for themselves, and are obliged to 
take it second-hand from writers and speakers as ill-informed as 
themselves, lecturers from secular societies and writers in the weekly 
atheistic journals. They cannot, therefore, be seriously blamed for 
their erroneous views on public questions, nor expected to form just 
ones until their economic circumstances are changed. At the same 
time, while freely acquitting these misguided men of personal culpa- 
bility in this matter, it is necessary to point out the limited signifi- 
cance of their action. They may say they are Democrats, wish to be 
Democrats, and honestly believe themselves to be Democrats, but they 
are no mure Democrats than are the men-in-armour in the Lord 
Mayor’s procession real warriors. 
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In justifying the action of the House of Lords in refusing to pass 
Mr. Gladstone’s Franchise Bill without an accompanying scheme of 
redistribution, I am anxious that it should be understood that I limit 
my justification to that action and that action only. I do not defend 
the House as a House, I do not approve of its normal attitude towards 
remedial legislation, and I certainly do not support what is called the 
hereditary principle in legislation. At another time I am prepared 
to state proposals for a reform of the Upper House: at present they 
would be irrelevant to the question before the country. That question 
is the specific action of the Peers in refusing to pass the Franchise 
Bill by itself, and it is to that action only that my defence extends. 
Mr. John Bright and Mr. John Morley, assisted by their fuglemen, 
are, it is true, endeavouring to raise the question of the constitution 
of the Upper House, its past, its class instincts, its hereditary principle. 
But no one knows better than Mr. Morley—I say nothing of Mr. 
Bright, who is not at home in an argument—that all these matters, 
interesting and debateable though they be, are quite irrelevant to 
the original issue. In fact Mr. Morley’s conduct in dragging in 
these irrelevant matters may be likened to that of an Old Bailey 
lawyer, who, being retained to defend a pickpocket against whom 
the prosecutor’s evidence is absolutely overwhelming, informs the 
judge that he has reason to believe that the witness’s great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother were never married. 

The pretence that the House of Commons represents the country, 
and that the Lords, therefore, ought to bow to its command, is too 
absurd to deceive anybody. ‘The House of Commons, even in 
ordinary times, notoriously does not represent the whole of the 
country, but only the trading middle class. At the present day it 
represents that class, plus the edict of the Caucus and the whim of 
Mr. Gladstone. It is a plutocratic House, having its roots in its 
own money-bags, and not in the confidence of the people. Indeed, 
its champions—at least some of the most foolish of them—thrust 
these money bags into the foreground as its chief claim to popular 
acceptance. Mr. George Howell, who was brought back to political 
life for the purpose of the Hyde Park Demonstration, has solemnly 
advanced as u reason why the Peers should give way—the undoubted 
fact that the members of their body are, individually, not much more 
wealthy than the members of the House of Commons. This is a 
curious argument in the mouth of a ‘representative working man,’ 
and, if it were not in print, many people would not believe it had 
ever been uttered. But if the argument does not prove what its 
author wanted it to prove, it proves something else. It proves that 
the cobbler ought to stick to his last, and Mr. Howell to his demon- 
strations. Mr. John Bright also is very angry with the House of 
Lords for resisting the will of the Commons, and charges its members 
with having obtained their seats without purchasing them. This is 
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very bad. Here are a body of men who never stood behind counters, 
never sanded sugar nor sized cotton; never bought in the cheapest 
market ror sold in the dearest ; and, worst of all, never resisted the 
reduction of the hours of labour of women and children in factories ; 
yet who, forsooth, dare to sit in Parliament, and oppose the behests of 
men who have done all these things, and are prepared to do them again ! 

It seems to me that if we are to have a Second Chamber at all, it 
ought to be a reality, and not a sham. If it is to be a mere Regis- 
tration Office to record the conclusions of the First Chamber, then it 
is an expensive superfluity, whose functions might be discharged bya 
couple of clerks; but if it is to exercise its judgment and indepen- 
dence, it must inevitably, at some time or other, come into collision 
with the other House. Indeed, the whole theory of a Second Chamber 
rests upon the supposed advantage to the country of having the 
judgment and advice of a body of men removed in sume degree beyond 
the fear of popular disfavour, and not liable to the censure of the mob. 
If that argument has any weight at all under ordinary conditions of 
political life, what irresistible force must it acquire under the régime of 
Mr. Schnadhorst and hisCaucus! To everyone acquainted with the inner 
life of the present House of Commons it is notorious that the bulk 
of the moderate Liberal members dare not call their soul their own. 
It used to be the habit of the Government Whip to threaten the 
independent member with the displeasure of the Minister; now he 
threatens to report him to Mr. Schnadhorst. Of the two I think the 
last state of bondage is more galling than the first. Even on this 
very question on which the country is now being agitated, it is 
notorious that many Liberal members voted for Mr. Gladstone’s 
imperfect measure who would have voted against it if they had dared, 
and who salved their consciences with the confident hope that the 
House of Lords would reject it. The same reproach applies to the 
Conservative members of the Lower Chamber. These, with less excuse 
than their Caucus-ridden opponents, shrank from the encounter, leaving 
all the odium of resistance to alleged popular demands to Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues in the Upper House. It is true that Sir Stafford 
Northeote and Lord Randolph Churchill—the latter having been 
suddenly converted—are now loyally and ably supporting their 
courageous leader; but had they shown more fight in the Commons 
in support of Colonel Stanley’s motion, the issue would have been 
earlier placed in its true light before the country, Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘nemine contradicente’ trick would have been impossible, and Lord 
Salisbury would not have had so much lee-way to make up in his 
struggle with the deliberate misrepresentations of the common 
enemy. 

But, however we may apportion the blame amongst those of both 
parties who consented to the passing through the Lower House of a 
measure which they in their hearts condemned, it is with the action of 
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the House of Lords in resisting it that we are for the moment chiefly 
concerned; and I do not hesitate to say that by that action the 
House of Lords justified its title to existence. If, holding the views 
it holds, it had assented to Mr. Gladstone’s incomplete measure, it 
would have richly earned, and probably received, the contempt of the 
whole country, friends and foes alike. I must honestly confess that, 
being no great admirer of their Lordships’ House as at present con- 
stituted, and remembering vividly a rather recent case of knuckling 
under to Mr. Gladstone’s threats, I was agreeably surprised at their 
Lordships’ firmness. Even now I am not quite sure that their 
courage will last to the end of the campaign, and look forward 
anxiously to the second shock of battle. Up to the present moment, 
however, they have acted with great courage and discretion, and it is 
just possible that, encouraged by Lord Salisbury’s magnificent vindi- 
cations of their conduct, and by the answering multitudes of enthu- 
siastic supporters throughout the country, they may keep the bridge, 
and force Mr. Gladstone to dissolve. 

There are, in my opinion, many reasons why Democrats should 
approve of the latest act of the House of Lords, but I will content 
myself with indicating four. These are :— 

1. That the Franchise Bill now before the country is an unsatis- 
factory Bill. 

2. That its rejection will probably secure a better measure. 

3. That it is inexpedient to perpetuate the ascendency of the 
Liberal party ; and 

4, That itis right that the acts of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
during the last four years should be subjected to the judgment of the 
country. 

Firstly, the Bill is unsatisfactory. So much is conceded on all 
sides. ‘ Without redistribution,’ says Mr. John Bright, ‘ it should be 
repudiated without mercy.’ ‘ Without redistribution,’ says Lord 
Hartington, ‘an election taken under it would not be a just 
representation of the country.’ ‘ Without redistribution,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘it will be such a weapon in my hands that I shall be 
able, by merely shaking it over the heads of my opponents, to 
compel them to accept any proposals I may choose to place before 
them.’ These seem pretty conclusive testimonies, and from not bad 
quarters, to the unsatisfactory character of the measure. They are 
authoritative admissions of imperfection from a well-informed point 
of view—the official party standpoint—and they are not lacking either 
in emphasis or completeness. But the imperfections which the 
Democrat sees in the Bill are much more serious than even those ac- 
knowledged by the Liberal leaders. When the Democrat is asked to 
go out and ‘demonstrate’ in favour of extending to householders in 
the counties the electoral franchise now enjoyed by householders in 
the boroughs, he will ask himself why he should do so? Not that he 
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is selfish—for he is the most public-spirited of politicians—but that 
he doubts the value of the proffered boon. He is by no means satis- 
fied that the game is worth the candle. He knows that, thanks chiefly 
to the penal conditions involved in the residential qualification, the 
vast bulk of those working men who nominally possess the franchise 
in reality have not got it; and he says to himself that if it is only this 
delusion which is to be given to his fellows in the counties, he does not 
care to take part in the ceremony. If the Government scheme pro- 
posed the removal of this great obstacle to enfranchisement (the 
residential qualification), if it went the length of manhood suffrage, 
suggested shorter Parliaments, or provided for the representation of 
minorities, the-workman might take some real interest in its fortunes, 
and even make sacrifices to secure its passing into law. But the mere 
assimilation of the borough and county franchise, after waiting seven- 
teen years, bah! the thing is too contemptible to be worth lifting a 
finger for. 

Secondly, the rejection of this Bill will probably bring about the pro- 
duction of a better one. Ifan appeal to the country results in favour of 
the Liberals, that result will be due to the support of the Radical wing 
of the party ;-and the Radical wing of the party, having thus proved its 
indispensability, will make its own terms with its Whig leaders. These 
terms will include a more ‘advanced’ Reform Bill in 1885 than that 
of 1884—a Bill which the Conservatives, cowed by their defeat at the 
polling-booths, will be fain to accept, lest a worse fate befall them. 
If, on the other hand, the Ministry is overthrown and the Conser- 
vatives are returned to power, Lords Salisbury and Rando!ph Churchill 
will emulate Lord Beaconsfield’s great coup of 1867 and introduce a 
measure as far in advance of the one now before Parliament as that of 
1867 was in advance of Mr. Gladstone’s proposalsin 1866. Therefore 
the Democrats, to use Lord Salisbury’s description of the condition of 
his own followers, stand to win in either event. What Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposals will be I have no knowledge, but I shall not be 
surprised if they travel in the direction of manhood suffrage, and 
embrace a modified application of that system for obtaining the 
representation of minorities which is associated with the name of Mr. 
Thomas Hare. In the event of such proposals being placed by the 
Conservative leaders before the country, there can be no doubt that 
they would sweep all opposition from their path and land the Conser- 
vatives in power. The stride forward would not be greater than that 
taken by Lord Beaconsfield in 1867 with such signal success for his 
party, and Lords Salisbury and Randolph Churchill make no secret 
of their ambition to follow in the footsteps of their dead chief. 

Thirdly, it is inexpedient to perpetuate the ascendency of the 
Liberal party; and that that would be the result of passing the 
present Bill by itself the Liberals themselves do not deny. Indeed 
to many of the party, Mr. John Morley included, that is its highest 
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virtue, its chief recommendation. Hodge is a good and virtuous per- 
sonage, no doubt, but his principal value in the Liberal economy is as 
a half-brick to fling at the heads of the landed party. But Democrats 
do not require these cynical confessions to satisfy them of the wholly 
selfish motives of the Liberal party in introducing this Bill. The fact 
that it was held back for four years, and only brought in when the 
Government were confronted with certain destruction over their 
foreign policy, would be proof enough of that if proof were really 
wanting. With the vexed question of Redistribution, as between 
the two great parties, the Democrats have only an academic interest. 
Naturally they would not like to stand by and see injustice done 
—even between selfish political factions—and for that reason alone 
they would probably put a spoke in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ gerrymandering ’ 
wheel. But when they perceive that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme will 
tend to perpetuate the ascendency of the Liberal party in the coun- 
try, they will be bound to strain every nerve to defeat it. The 
very first article of faith in the Democrat’s creed is that neither of 
the two great parties in the State shall have a commanding majority, 
an impregnable position ; and the second is that, of these two parties, 
the Liberals, being the strongest and least scrupulous, are to be the 
most narrowly watched and the most frequently overthrown. Therefore, 
for that reason alone, if for no other, Democrats are bound to fight 
against the present Franchise Bill. 

Lastly, it is right that the acts of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
during the last four years should be subjected to the judgment of the 
country. In nothing has Lord Salisbury shown greater sagacity than in 
his cry, ‘Appeal to the people!’ Mr. Gladstone had laid a trap for his 
enemy by arranging that the quarrel should not be over Ireland or 
Egypt, but over Parliamentary Reform. But Mr. Gladstone, although 
undoubtedly a very clever man, is not everybody, and, for once in a 
way, he was out-generalled. Good! says Lord Salisbury, I accept 
your Reform Bill as far as it goes; but it does not go far enough, 
and if you think it does, ask the electors to decide between us! To 
Democrats nothing could be more agreeable than Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestion. Not only is the principle of frequent appeals to the 
people an accepted doctrine with them, the application of which is 
never out of place and always convenient, but they see, in this 
particular case, an opportunity of expressing their opinions on other 
questions besides Parliamentary Reform. Such questions, for example, 
as the imprisonment without trial of 900 odd political opponents in Ire- 
land, and the slaughter of some 6,000 Egyptians who had, according to 
the Prime Minister himself, been only ‘ fighting for freedom.’ Pro- 
bably Lord Salisbury was not ignorant that these other questions 
might crop up if his advice was followed and an appeal made to the 
country ; but, in any case, he is delivering our enemy into our hands, 
and for that we are duly thankful. Egypt and Ireland are the two 
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skeletons in’ the Ministerial cupboard, and it is their presence 
there that causes all this terror of an appeal to the people, 
How times are changed since 1877, when Mr. Gladstone was roaming 
about the country like a devouring lion, calling loudly upon his hated 
rival to submit his foreign policy to the judgment of the nation! 
Now the lion has his tail between his legs, and to appeal to the country 
is the one thing he is determined not to do. In 1877 Europe was in 
the throes of a great and sanguinary war, and compliance with Mr, 
Gladstone’s demand would almost certainly have drawn England into 
the dread vortex: in 1884, if we may believe the Minister, the sea is 
calm and there is not a cloud in the horizon. Yet the Minister 
shrinks from the challenge which he himself in more perilous times 
so valiantly delivered. The contrast is not exhausted. In 1877 the 
policy Mr, Gladstone so vehemently assailed had been repeatedly 
approved by formal votes in both Chambers, in the Commons by 
unvarying majorities far in excess of the normal strength of the 
Government: in 1884 the Chambers are divided in their judgment. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone refuses to appeal to the people! In Irish 
affairs Mr. Gladstone’s administration was almost as bad as in 
those relating to external policy. When Lord Beaconsfield in 
1880 sounded the note of warning as to the rebellious elements 
which at that time were coming to a head in that country, Mr. 
Gladstone, it will be remembered, pooh-poohed the alarms of the 
Prime Minister, denounced him for attempting to set one party in 
the country against another, and, by promising to abandon the 
repressive policy of his opponent, secured the Irish vote at the General 
Election then pending. We know how that promise was kept; how 
that Coercion Acts, more cruel than had ever before been imposed 
upon Ireland, were passed by Mr. Gladstone; how members of 
Parliament were arbitrarily suspended from their legislative functions 
during the sitting of the Chambers; and how nearly a thousand 
political ‘suspects’—new and strange crime !—were kept in prison 
for many months and never brought to trial. 

In my humble view the ministerial crimes of those four years 
both in Ireland and in Egypt—most of them, in their essence, crimes 
against the Democracy—should be subjected to the formal’and authori- 
tative judgment of the country at the polling-booths while the memory 
of them is yet fresh in the minds of all men. If Lord Salisbury 
succeeds in forcing the Government to dissolve now, that judgment will 
probably be obtained. Therefore all honest citizens who are not fettered 
by party ties nor blinded by party prejudices, Aristocrats and Demo- 
erats alike, must echo Lord Salisbury’s cry, ‘ Appeal to the People’! 


MA.LtTMAN Barry. 





LEPROSY: PRESENT AND PAST. 


II. 
PAST. 


Tue rapid survey of leprosy in the present given in the August number 
of this Review, took us far beyond the boundaries of Europe, to the 
most distant limits of our empire: the consideration of it in the 
past brings us back to the cradle of our colonies—into the very heart 
of the kingdom. 

To treat this part of my subject thoroughly, to give a history 
of leprosy in the past would need volumes, so wide-spread has been 
the disease from the earliest times, so numerous and varied are the 
laws and customs and deeds connected with it of which records and 
traditions still exist. It runs through the lives of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men: saints and sinners, rich and poor, sovereigns, pontiffs, 
priests, and people. The history of leprosy touches the loftiest 
heights of heroic self-denial and generosity; it goes down into the 
lowest. depths of the most pitiful selfishness and brutal cruelty and 
greed of which the heart of man is capable. 

From out this mass of sad and salutary facts, for after all it must 
be remembered that 

Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan, 


I am going to select only a few that will show directly or 
indirectly what the laws and practices with regard to leprosy were 
during the Middle Ages, chiefly, in Great Britain; and that, whether 
they were the outcome of charity or selfishness, the one great and 
general object in view was, not the cure of leprosy, for then as 
now leprosy was deemed incurable, but to arrest the spread of 
it: to prevent the contamination of the sound by contact with the 
infected. 

Though leprosy in Europe generally, and Great Britain and Ire- 
land in particular, was not due solely to the intercourse with the East 
brought about by the Crusades—for leprosy prevailed here and on the 
Continent centuries before the first Crusade was preached—it is un- 
deniable that there was a great increase of the disease after the 
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efforts to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel caused constant 
communication between the East and the West. 

Many records remain to prove the early prevalence of leprosy in 
different parts of Europe. 

For instance, the laws of the great Welsh king, Howel the Good, 
decreed in 928 that if a woman left her husband on account of his 
being a leper, she was entitled to the full restitution and sole posses- 
sion of all her goods.' 

But earlier than this, in 757, Pepin, King of France, by an edict 
promulgated at the council he convened at Compiégne, ruled that 
leprosy in either husband or wife might with the consent of the 
leprous consort be regarded as a sufficient ground of divorce, and 
that the husband or wife not affected could thereupon contract a 
fresh marriage: ‘si conjugum alter sit leprosus, potest alter cum illius 
consensu aliud inire conjugium,’ etc.? 

And, earlier still than the eighth century, we have historic proof 
that leprosy was common in Europe. Rotharis, the great Lombard 
legislator, passed a law in 643 depriving anyone in his kingdom 
known to the judges and people to be affected with leprosy—and 
therefore expelled from the city—of all right of disposition over his 
property : ‘ Quia in eodem die, quando a domo expulsus est, tanquam 
mortuus habetur.’* 

Moreover, in 549 the Council of Orleans specially imposed the 
care of lepers upon the bishops of the Gallic Church, directing that 
none should be left destitute in their respective dioceses; but that 
they should be provided with all necessary food and clothing from 
the funds of the Church, in order that, the decree—with a tenderness 
in strange contrast to the manners of those rude times—continues, 
‘non eis desit misericordiz cura, quos per duram infirmitatem intole- 
rabilis constringit inopia. ‘ 

The third Council of Lyons in 583 laid a similar injunction on 
the Episcopate regarding the lepers either born or dwelling within 
their jurisdiction ; and it further enjoined that lepers were to be 
forbidden to wander through other cities than their own.> 

Another provincial council, the Council of Worms, in 868 decreed 
that lepers were to receive the Holy Eucharist, though it forbad them 
to do so in the company of those free from leprosy.’ But more than 
a century before, this canon bad been anticipated by Gregory II. In 
a letter to St. Boniface he gave a formal sanction to their receiving 
communion, though his permission was accompanied by the same 
restriction as that of the Council of Worms: ‘Cum sanis autem 


' Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Dccuments relating to Great 
Britain, Rolls Series. 

2 Ruel and Hartman, Collec. Concil. Illust. 

* Lindenbrog, Cod. Leg. Antigq. * Labbé, Sac. Concil. Colec. 5 Thid. 

§ Dupin, Ant. Eccles. 
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convivia celebrare prohibeantur.’’ From this letter and the Council _ 
of Worms it is evident that at one time in some places, if the lepers 
were not absolutely cut off from the rites of the Church, there was at 
least great danger of their being deprived of them. 

But a more directly personal proof of the existence of leprosy 
before the Crusades is found in Scottish history. When the people 
of Scotland, wearied out with the tyranny ani vice of Ferquhart, 
sent ambassadors to France to beg Fiacre, the younger son of 
Eugenius, who had retired there and was leading the life of a 
hermit, to come and reign over them and save them from the 
cruelties of his worthless brother, the ambassadors found Fiacre ‘ sa 
ful of lipper, that he was repute be thaim the maist horribill creature 
in erd.’® 

Again, hospitals were founded for lepers before the Crusades. 
Muratori names both St. Othmar and Nicolas, Abbot of Corbie, as 
founders of leper hospitals in France and Germany.? St. Othmar 
died in 758. 

Professor Virchow in his appeal on behilf of the History of 
Leprosy, to which I have already alluded, says that ‘the foundation 
of Lazarettos or Leper Hospitals was essentially an ecclesiastical affair. 
It rested also in a great measure with the clergy whether lepers were 
admitted into these establishments and separated from the rest of 
the community.’ 

This distinguishing feature of charity, which Professor Virchow 
attributes to the Church of the Middle Ages in connectior with the 
foundation of hospitals for lepers, may, broadly speaking, be said 
to mark off the ecclesiastical laws concerning these unhappy people 
from the civil laws, enacted to meet the grave social question that 
the prevalence of leprosy in Europe gave rise to. Again and again 
we come across the stern decree of banishment and confiscation 
pronounced by the secular authority against the leper, and again and 
again we find the Church mercifully extending its protection to 
them. Represented by popes and bishops, it defended their rights 
through conciliar decrees, and, ameliorating as far as possible their 
hard lot, admitted them to the highest privileges of their faith ; 
whilst represented by monks and religious, it set the example of 
ministering to their bodily necessities as well as to their spiritual 
wants. 

Alexander III. in the third Lateran Council legislated especially 
for lepers; and furnished a proof that they were again suffering from 
the cruel deprivations that the Council of Worms and Gregory II. 
had resisted. The twenty-first article of the Lateran Council of 1179 
granted to any body of lepers leading a common life, who had built 
a church and were able to support a priest, to enjoy all the 


7 Migne, Patr. Cur. Compl. ® Boethius, Scot. Hist., Bellenden’s Trans. 
® Antig. Ital. Med. Xv. 
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benefits of the same, provided they did not thereby injure previously 
existing churches by infringing their parochial rights. This same 
Canon dispensed such communities of lepers from the payment of 
tithes.'° 

The latter part of the canon had either fallen into disuse in 
England when leprosy was almost extinguished here, or else it had 
not been generally obeyed; for Archbishop Parker’s account of the 
hospitals in the diocese of Canterbury shows that in 1562, whilst 
Bobbing Lazar-house was ‘not charged with any tenth,’ the leper 
hospital of St. Laurence at Canterbury ‘is taxed and payeth the 
perpetual tenths,’ !! 

The Provincial Council of Nogaro in 1290 went even further in 
the protection of lepers than Alexander III.: it exempted them from 
the jurisdiction of secular judges. But at the same time it upheld 
what was wise in the provisions of the civil law, and prohibited their 
entry into markets and fairs, and enjoined their wearing a badge to 
mark their condition, under the penalty of a fixed fine. A later 
Council of Nogaro pronounced a decree of excommunication against 
all those who should exact a tax of any kind from lepers unless they 
made full restitution within fifteen days after it was demanded. 

By the side of these enactments the civil law which made leprosy 
penal—a bar to approaching a house or a city, or entering a church, 
a disqualification from making a will, or inheriting property—seems 
harsh indeed ; nor is it far removed from the Cypriote practice of 
stripping a leper of all his goods. 

According to the Norman law a leper could neither sue in any 
court, nor inherit property, and though he was suffered to enjoy 
during lifetime the usufruct of any property in his possession at the 
time he was formally found guilty of leprosy, he lost all right of 
disposition over it. The same law held in England. A leper, by 
the old writ ‘de leproso amovendo, was on account of the conta- 
giousness of his malady, ‘ propter contagionem morbi predicti, et 
propter corporis deformitatem,’ to be removed from the society of 


“men to some solitary place; and, therefore, according to Bracton, 


10 ¢XXIII.—Leprosi sibimetipsis privatam habeant ecclesiam et ccemeterium. 
Cum dicat Apostolus, “ abundantiorem honorem membris infirmioribus deferendum” 
ecclesiastici quidam qu sua sunt, non qu Jesu Christi, querentes, leprosis, qui cum 
sanis habitare non possunt, et ad ecclesiam cum aliis convenire, ecclesias et coemeteria 
non permittunt habere, nec proprii juvari ministerio sacerdotis. Quod quia procul a 
pietate Christiana esse dinoscitur, de benignitate apostolica constituimus, ut ubicumque 
tot simul sub communi vita fuerint congregati, qui ecclesiam cum ccemeterio con- 
stituere, et proprio gaudere valeant presbytero, sine contradictione aliqua permittantur 
habere. Caveant tamen, ut injuriosi veteribus ecclesiis de jure parochiali nequaquam 
existant. Quod namque eis pro pietate conceditur ad aliorum injuriam nolumus 
redundare. Statuimus etiam, ut de hortis et de nutrimentis animalium suorum 
decimas tribuere non cogantur.’—Sac. Concil. Collec, 

" Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew Parker. 

12 Delamare, Traité de la Police. 
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‘talis placitare non potest nec nereditatem petere.’ Fleta confirms 
this : ‘ Competit etiam sit exceptio propter lepram manifestam, ut si 
petens leprosus fuerit et tam deformis,quod a communione gentium 
merito debeat separari, talis enim morbus petentem repellit ab 
agendo.’ 

Bracton, it is true, says that, though a leper was excluded from 
the courts on account of the danger incurred by his presence there, 
leprosy was no impediment to descent; and Lord Coke also says ‘a 
leper may be heir to another.’ But Sir T. Duffus Hardy has shown 
in his preface to the Close Rolls of the Record Commission, that in 
England, as in France, leprosy was an impediment to descent, and 
that a grant made by a person after he fell sick of the leprosy was 
void. 

An, 6° Johan, 1204: The king, etc., to the Sheriff of Somerset greeting, we 
command you to give to Geofiry de St. Martin seizin of the lands which belonged 
to William of Newmarch in your bailiwick. For we have committed to him the 
custody thereof, so that he answer for them to us at our exchequer; and if he 
(William of Newmarch) have given away any of his lands after he fell sick of the 
leprosy, cause the same to be restored to his barony. Witness, etc, 


Sir T. Duffus Hardy also adduces a case in the reign of John, in 
which leprosy having been pleaded and allowed, the land thereupon 


was adjudged from a leprous brother to a sister.’* 

But whilst all these various laws were operating, some cruelly, 
some in mitigation of the hard lot of the lepers of England, a more 
direct and practical aid was afforded them. Hospitals or Lazar-houses 
were founded and devoted to their sole use. Archbishop Lanfrane 
founded and endowed two hospitals outside the gates of Canterbury ; 
one for those suffering from various maladies, the other for lepers 
only. In both these hospitals the women’s quarters were separated 
from the men’s. With regard to the lepers the Archbishop made 
special provision that everything required by the peculiar nature of 
their malady should be supplied to them, and to insure its being 
carried out, he gave directions that men about whose skill, kindness, 
and patience there could be no doubt, should be employed to attend 
to them."* 

In time there came to be two Lazar-houses at Canterbury: one 
for monks as well as one for seculars. And after the murder of 
Archbishop Becket lepers flocked to Canterbury from all quarters in 
the hope of being healed at the tomb of the Martyr. And very long 
is the list of those said to have been cured of leprosy, given by 
both William and Benedict of Canterbury. Though the fear of 


18 Duffus Hardy, Rot. Litt. Claus., Record Commission. 

14 «His nihilominus pro qualitate sui morbi omnia quibus egerent de suis minis- 
trari constituit, institutis ad hoc peragendum talibus viris.de quorum “solertia, 
benignitate ac patientia, ut sibi quidem videbatur, nemini foret ambigendum.’— 
Eadmer, Hist. Nov. 
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wearying his readers by repetition made the latter shorten his 
wonderful tale.” 

Every rank and degree was represented amongst the leprous 
pilgrims to Canterbury. Norman knights, such as Henry de Pomerai, 
the wealthy owner of lands and castles, renowned on both sides of 
the water, who contracted leprosy whilst serving under the king on 
the Irish expedition; Irish nobles, one a kinsman of Roderick, King 
of Connaught ; monks and priests; poor women and working men, 
like Simon, the stonemason of Derby. And all have their stories 
and the circumstances of their alleged cure chronicled by the Canter- 
bury historians. Some of these pilgrims were so hideous on their 
arrival at the tomb of the saint that none could bear to look on them, 
‘ Erat spectaculum regibus, comitibus, indigenis et alienigenis oratum 
venientibus.’ Every horrid symptom of the disease was to be found 
amongst them. ‘Jam enim voce rauca, foedo anhelitu, membris 
ulcerosis, pustulis in facie tumida et lurida jam jamque emergentibus, 
cum sanis cohabitare non poterat.’ Yet William and Benedict say 
they went away healed. This one, once more to rejoice amongst his 
kindred: ‘Nam manuum et femorum impetiginosa sanie desiccata, 
inflationumque tuberibus explosis, fruticantibus jam _ superciliis, 
vultusque renascente gratia, cohabitantes convivens et conviventibus 
coutens carere meruit segregationis elogio.’ That one to live in 
peace the community life of his brother monks. And another to 
devote himself to collect alms for those who were still under the ban 
that had cut him from the society of his fellows. Now whether we 
believe the miracles or not, the narrative of the monks is at least of 
value as showing how familiar they were with the symptoms of leprosy 
and how inflexible was the law of segregation. 

In following the growth of charity in connection with leprosy, it 
is some little solace to outraged humanity to find that the king of 
whom contemporaries could say, ‘ Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled 
by the fouler presence of John,’ was not without some redeeming 
qualities. John was merciful to the leper. When Earl of Moreton 
he gave land for the hospital of St. Lawrence, near Bristol; when he 
became king he confirmed the gift by a fresh charter, and in a 
letter to the Archbishops, etc., of England, he declared that the 
lepers were under his special protection, and commanded all to be- 
friend and protect them, and to put no hindrance in their way 
wherever they might ask alms ‘ in terra nostra.’ '® 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, whilst the ‘ mickle 
ail’ still baffled all the efforts made to grapple with it, and whilst 

18 «Nec credimus vel sub veteris testamenti serie, vel tempore gratix, quemquam 
Dei servum facile reperiri, cujus meritis tot leprosifuerint vel emundati vel emendati, 
sicut manifeste docebunt sequentia; veruntamen, ne fastidium generet ejusdem 
miraculi continuata repetitio, de reliquis leprosis pauca interponenda differamus.’ 


Robertson, Materials for the History of Thomas Becket. Rolls Series. 
16 Dugdale, Monas. Angl. ; 
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the leper, still an object of ‘fear and loathing to man, cityless, 
houseless, wifeless, childless, was exposed to all the calamities which 
make misery loathsome and deprive wretchedness of the few shadows 
of its dignity,’ '’ a new force is found coping with it in England: 
coping with it successfully ; and coping with it in a spirit that 
was all of a part with the fierce scourgings, the open confessions 
and severe public penances of the early Church that we can scarcely 
understand nowadays, and view with something of irritation and 
angry scorn until we widen our horizon, and take a larger view 
of the scope of Christianity and its special mission foretold from 
the beginning: ‘arguet mundum de peccato.’ And what a world, 
luxurious, selfish, base, brutal, full of all the strongest and wildest 
passions, waxing ever stronger through lack of all self-control. What 
but something equally strong, equally fierce, I may say, equally violent 
by contrast, could touch it? 

In 1224, the friars of St. Francis first came to England ; and they 
came specially to the poor, living in mud-hovels, crowded together in 
narrow filthy streets, the hotbed of fever, the cradle of the plague, 
the haunt of leprosy. The sight of leprosy was specially repulsive to 
Francis of Assisi as a young man. Become a monk, he made the leper 
the special object of his care. 


When I was in the bondage of sin, says St. Francis, it was bitter to me and 
loathsome to see and look upon persons infected with leprosy ; but that blessed 
Lord brought me among them, and I did mercy with them, and I departing from 
them, what before seemed bitter and loathsome was turned and changed to me 
into great sweetness and comfort both of body and of soul.'* 


It is manifest from the Monumenta Franciscana that St. Francis 
and his brethren unquestionably helped to make common, and gave a 
great impulse to the spread of what was rare and exceptional before. 
Matthew Paris relates how Queen Matilda, the wife of Henry II., filled 
her house with lepers, and washed and kissed their feet, to the horror 
of her brother, King David, when she summoned him to her presence 
in the hope of persuading him to do likewise.'® King Robert’ of France 
was also distinguished for similar acts of charity and self-abnegation. 
But in after years, at the time when Louis IX. regularly fed lepers 
with his own hands, and performed the most abject services for them, 
the heart of our own King, Henry III., was so softened, that annually, 
on Holy Thursday, he washed the feet of lepers. The charity of St. 
Elizabeth, of Hungary (who died at the early age of twenty-four), to 
lepers, is notorious. And that of St. Catherine of Siena still lives in 


17 Brewer, Monumenta Franciscana: Rolls Series. 18 Thid. 

1 It is obvious to remark that such instances of close contact with leprous per- 
sons without the disease being contracted is no more a proof of its incommunicability, 
than the escape of ‘attendants in fever and small-pox hospitals is a ‘proof that scarlet 
fever and small-pox are not infectious or contagious. 
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her disciples, who at this moment are tending the lepers of Trinidad, 
in their hospital at Corcorite. 

By the end of the thirteenth century compassion for the leper, 
heroically inculcated by St. Francis of Assisi, had extended so widely 
that there were certainly no less than a hundred and thirty Lazar- 
houses in Great Britain ; but how many more it is impossible to say. 
Sir James Simpson enumerates upwards of a hundred, and he does 
not name all that are to be found in Dugdale’s Monasticon; whilst 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott in his valuable English Minsters gives over 
twenty that were unknown to Sir J. Simpson. 

North, south, east, and west, homes for the leper were to be met 
with. Men and women, kings, prelates, nobles and burgesses 
founded and endowed them, and pontiffs enriched them by special 
charter with all kinds of privileges. Some were for monks or priests, 
some for men or women solely, and others for both men and women ; 
but in this last case the men and women were carefully separated. 

In France the immense number of Lazar-houses is almost in- 
credible. Louis VII. in 1226 left legacies to no less than two 
thousand Lazar-houses in his kingdom.” What a contrast to India 
at the present day with its over a hundred thousand lepers, and barely 
more hospitals for them than could be counted on one’s fingers! 
Velly goes on to say that the disease increased so greatly that 
ultimately there was scarcely a town or village that was not obliged 
to build a hospital for the purpose of segregating lepers from the 
rest of the community: ‘il n’y eut presque ni ville ni bourgade qui 
ne se vit obligée de batir un hépital pour les retirer.’?! Mezeray 
makes the same statement. 

In Ireland a similar state of things existed. Leper-houses were 
everywhere to be met with.” It was, we saw just now, in Ireland 
that Henry de Pomerai contracted leprosy in 1171. 

Many of the records of the English Lazar-houses are exceedingly 
interesting: they convey vivid pictures of the times, the manners 
and customs of the people, their mode of thought and feeling. But 
on the whole none surpass in interest the constitutions of Sherburne. 

Sherburne was founded by Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, and 
dedicated by him to God, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Nicolas. The 
constitutions of the hospital were drawn up by him, and confirmed 
and amplified by Richard Kellaw, his successor in the See of Durham. 
Lepers were admitted into the hospital only with the consent of the 
Bishop of Durham. 

Nothing could be more careful or more minute than the rules laid 
down to provide for the well-being of the inmates of the Great Lazar- 
house of Sherburne, given in Surtees’ History of Durham. From 
the number of priests—namely, four—to be attached to it, and the 


® Velly, Histoire de France. " Tid. 
2 Ledwich, Antiquities of Ireland. 
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clerks to wait on them, down to the candles and lamps to be kept 
burning in the chapels, the incense to be used on high days and 
holidays, and the Asperges and the distribution of blessed bread on 
Sundays, everything was specified by Bishop Pudsey. 

The Procurator or Head of the whole establishment was to be a 
priest—unless a better man could be found among the laity—most 
carefully selected for the office ; and he was to live so simply (mode- 
rate) that he was not to keep more than three horses unless com- 
pelled by necessity to exceed that number. 

The men and women, brothers and sisters as they were called, 
were to live separately, and never to meet even in church or chapel, 
except on great festivals, when the doors of both the men’s and 
women’s quarters were to be thrown open, and all the inmates to 
enter the church in silence and assist at the high mass. In their 
respective quarters they were immediately presided over by a Prior 
or Prioress elected from amongst themselves by themselves. 

But it is the dietary of the house that in these days will have the 
greatest general interest, though it had a secondary place in Bishop 
Pudsey’s Constitutions. It reads almost luxurious for those days ; 
and is marked by the greatest regard for the lepers. 

Each leper, man or woman, was to have daily a loaf of a given 
weight (‘ panem quinque marcas ponderantem’) and one gallon of 
ale. Three days in the week they were to have, in addition, one 
good helping—a helping equal to two courses—each of meat, and on 
the other four a good helping of fish, or butter, or cheese. On great 
festivals, they were to have two courses. That is, on four days, at 
Christmas, on the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Purification, and 
St. Cuthbert’s Day in Lent. On this day one course was to consist 
of fresh salmon (salmones recentes) if it could be procured, if not, 
some other fresh fish was to be substituted for it. A striking contrast 
to a statute of Robert III. of Scotland, decreeing, in 1386, that ‘ cor- 
rupt swine or salmon brought to the market, sall be taken by the 
Baillies, and incontinent sall be sent to the lepper folke; and gif 
there be na lepper folke they sall be destroyed alluterlier.’** Two 
courses were also to be served on the Annunciation, the first two days 
of Easter, the Ascension, Whit Sunday, Trinity Sunday, the Finding 
and Exaltation of the Cross, the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
the feasts of St. Peter and Paul, SS. Mary Magdalen, St. Lawrence, 
the Assumption and Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, St. Cuthbert 
in September, and St. Michael, All Saints’ Day, the anniversary of 
the consecration of the Church, and the Feasts of St. Andrew and St. 
Lazarus. On St. Michael’s Day a goose was to be the chief dish of 
the day, one goose to every four persons; if, however, Michaelmas 
Day fell on a Friday or Saturday the goose was to be served on the 
next Sunday following. fe 

% Sibbald, Chroniules of Scottish Poetrf. 
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When fresh meat or fresh fish or eggs were served, a measure of 
salt, consisting of the twentieth part of a raser (‘vicesimam partem 
unius rasarii’) was to be given to every inmate. In the absence of 
meat (‘ carneprivio ’) each person was to have one raser of wheat to 
make frumenty (‘simulam’). Throughout the year, on two out of 
the four fish days in the week, fresh fish was to be served if it were 
possible to get it, but occasionally, if it were not possible, red herrings 
or cheese or butter, according to the season, might be substituted. 
When red herrings constituted the course for the day three was the 
portion for each person ; but if the course were butter or cheese then 
all shared from a common portion. 

From Easter to Pentecost, on account of the difficulty of getting 
fish, butter, and cheese, eggs were a common dish: three, as in the 
case of the herrings, to each person. 

From Pentecost to Michaelmas Day red herrings were prohibited, 
and special care was to be taken that nothing putrid or corrupt, and 
no animal that had died from disease, was served up (‘sed bene 
cavendum quod nec putridum, nec corruptum, vel morticinum illis 
rogetur ’). ‘ 

As regards vegetables, two rasers of beans for boiling were to be 
supplied to each person during Lent, and on St. Michael’s Day two 
rasers of apples. Were not the apples for sauce for the geese ? Other 
vegetables (‘ olera’) were also to be supplied in season. 

When vegetables were served, every day except Saturday, a portion, 
consisting of the seventh part of a raser of oatmeal, was to be supplied 
to each person as well; but on Saturdays a larger portion of pulse to 
make gruel was to be given instead. Pulse was to be served on the 
vigils of All Saints, Christmas Day, Ascension, the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, the Assumption, and Ash Wednesday. On fish days salt 
was to be given out for cooking the fish. Every Sunday in the year 
ten loaves of white bread were to be placed at the disposition of the 
Prior and Prioress, five to each, who were instructed that they ought 
to apportion them to those whose health was feeblest. 

The old woman who waited on the incapable sick was not forgotten 
either: a weekly allowance of three loaves and a plate of meat or fish, 
according to the season, was allotted to her. And on the day of a 
funeral meat and drink was to be given to those who buried the dead. 
The tailor who came to cut out the clothes of the inmates was also to 
be supplied with food. 

Four fires were provided in the men’s and four in the women’s 
quarters, for which, from St. Michael’s Day to All Saints, two 
baskets of peat were to be daily supplied, except on those days 
on which the inmates had two courses, when four baskets were 
allowed. As the weather got colder, namely, from All Saints 
till Easter, four baskets of peat were to be supplied daily. On the 
vigil of Christmas genuine Yule fires were ordered, and four huge 
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logs were given out—‘ quatuor magnos truncos, et unusquisque erit 
unicis quadrigatze.’ 

Carpets were apparently represented by four trusses of straw to be 
given out on the vigil of All Saints, Christmas Eve, and Easter Eve ; 
and four bundles of rushes on the Eve of Pentecost, St. John the 
Baptist, and the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen. 

There was to be a common kitchen and a common cook. The 
list of cooking utensils to be kept in readiness for general use 
was certainly limited according to modern notions ; but they included 
vats to make wine and beer in. 

If a leprous brother or sister became so ill as to be in danger of 
death, he or she was to have a fire and candle and everything neces- 
sary until either the danger passed or death ensued. 

For clothing each inmate was to have annually three yards of 
woollen cloth, either brown or white, and six yards of linen. Six 
yards of canvas were to be provided for towels for common use—‘ in 
communi.’ 

Everyone had fourpence a year fur shoes, and six times a year 
grease—unguentum—for cleaning their shoes. There was also a 
liberal provision for pocket-money: the sum of five shillings and 
fivepence was to be given to each brother and sister on the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, it being the anniversary of Dom 
Martin of the Holy Cross, a former Procurator. 

For those of the lepers who were too ill to go to the church a chap- 
lain was appointed, whose duties consisted in hearing their confessions, 


-reading the Gospel to them on Sundays and the greater feast days, 


and in performing the last offices for them when dead. 

Necessaries for cleanliness were not overlooked by Bishop Pudsey. 
Two washerwomen were to be attached to the hospital to wash the 
heads of all the inmates every Saturday, their linen clothes twice a 
week, and their several utensils every day. In addition to this, a 
plentiful supply of water for the house was to be maintained, and the 
brothers and sisters were to have free access to a pond near the 
cemetery for water for washing the house. Moreover, two baths were 
provided. 

Just as all the medical authorities who have to deal with lepers 
nowadays insist on the necessity of occupation for them, so idleness 
was guarded against in the Lazar-houses of the Middle Ages; and 
prayer marked the several hours of the day. At Sherburne early 
rising and attendance at matins was rigorously prescribed for those 
who were strong enough to get up. Those who were too ill to leave 
their beds were to raise themselves and say matins in bed; and those 
who were too ill to do even this were to lie still in peace and say just 
what they were able to say. There is a depth of human tenderness 
in this last provision of Bishop Pudsey’s more touching even than 
the large-hearted sympathy manifested in his decree for Yule logs 
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at Christmas: ‘debiliores in pace jaceant, et quod dicere possunt 
dicant.’ 

Considerable freedom was allowed to relatives and friends who 
were willing to visit and comfort the lepers; much greater, in fact, 
than was allowed in St. Julian’s, the celebrated Leper Hospital of 
St. Albans. 

St. Julian’s was founded by the Abbot Michael in the fourteenth 
century, and enjoyed the patronage of kings and pontiffs. Some of 
the rules of this house were very curious. For instance, on St. 
Martin’s Day a pig was to be given to each brother, or, if preferred, 
its value in money. Again, the practice of beer-money, still looked 
upon in many households as a suspicious innovation, dates from 
the fourteenth century: Abbot Michael provided that the lepers of 
St. Julian’s should have either fourteen gallons of beer every seventh 
month, or eightpence for the same. 

His rules as regards clothing were more elaborate than those 
of Bishop Pudsey. The dress of the lepers of St. Julian’s con- 
sisted of an upper and lower tunic of russet, with a hood cut from the 
same. The sleeves of the tunic were to be closed to the hand, and not 
laced with cords after the secular fashion; and the upper tunic was to 
be closed down to the ankles. A close black cape completed the 
costume for out of doors. Great stress is laid on the shape of the 
shoes, which were made with a special view to the malady of the 
inmates. They were laced high, and if a brother dared to wear a 
low-cut shoe, he was condemned to go barefooted until the superior 
considered he had done sufficient penance. This regulation is repeated 
twice in the Constitutions of St. Julian’s. The first time it runs: 


Licet circa calceamenta fratrum leprosorum fuerat strictius antiquitus ordi- 
natum ; quia tamen subscripta calceamenta que eorum infirmitati (que numquam 
certis finibus contentatur, et nequit nimis strictis observantiis subjacere) magis 
credimus convenire: volumus et precipimus, quod fratres leprosi sestivalibus largis 
seu botis pro calceamentis utantur; sub quibus si velint, caligis perfruantur. 
Alia vero calceamenta sint eisdem penitus interdicta.** 

As[St. Julian’s was a house for men solely, strict regulations 
were made as regards the admission of women. Excepting their 
mothers, sisters, and other blood relations, no woman besides the 
washerwomen could visit the inmates; and these were admitted 
at stated hours only, and not allowed to tarry after dark. On his 
entrance into the hospital, every leper had to make a vow of 
chastity ; and, in cases where the wife was living, before the leprous 
husband could be received, both the husband and wife had to make 4 
vow of chastity in the presence of the Archdeacon. 

Not even the master could give the lepers permission to go into 
the town of St. Albans, or to any place a-mile beyond the hospital, 
or to stay out all night; and they were rigidly excluded from the 

% Matthew Paris, Auct. Addit. Hist. Maj. 
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bakehouse, brewhouse, and granary at all times, except the brother 
in charge, and he was not to dare to touch the bread and beer, since 
it was ‘ most unfitting that persons with such a malady should handle 
things appointed for the common use of men.’ * 

The earliest extant charter of the small Leper Hospital of 
St. Mary Magdalen at Exeter is very important, and shows how 
widely the same views with regard to leprosy prevailed throughout 
the land. Bishop Bartholomew, who occupied the See of Exeter 
from 1161 to 1184, was the author of this document. But the 
hospital was of an earlier date than his time. 

The Bishop, with the consent of his Chapter, gave in perpetuity 
to the lepers of St. Mary Magdalen an annual sum of five marks of 
silver, the tenth part of the toll of Morceth, and the profits derived 
from the bark of the woods of Chudleigh. In addition to this, the 
Chapter, with the Bishop’s consent, made a further donation of 
fourteen loaves a week from their common fund. This they granted 
‘moved by the Divine mercy,’ and they desired that it should be 
continued so long as the inmates conducted themselves chastely and 
honestly, their number not exceeding thirteen, and no leper being re- 
ceived with or without payment, except on the consent of the Bishop. 

The inmates were not to enter the city of Exeter, or wander 
about without the permission of their superior. If they failed to 
comply with these rules, the endowments were to be applied to other 
charities according to the direction of the Bishop, Chapter, and 
citizens of Exeter. The charter likewise confirmed many of the 
endowments and possessions, ‘ ex assertione antiquorum et meliorum 
civium Exon.’ And a confirmation of the charter itself by Celes- 
tine III., dated May 26, 1192, is attached to it. The Pope says: 
‘Quanto vos Omnipotens occulte suo judicio morbo incurabilis 
egritudinis visitavit, tanto sincerius afflictioni vestre paterna 
benignitate compatimur, vestrisque desideriis effectum celerem 
impertimur.’ 

Up to 1244, the inmates, according to their charter, continued 
to collect toll from corn and bread sold in the fairs and markets, and 
alms from door to door on certain days, but their frequent presence 
in the markets and streets became so obnoxious to the citizens, and 
caused such a spread of leprosy, that the inhabitants forbad them 
the markets and refused them relief. The Bishop then handed the 
management of the hospital over to the mayor and citizens,” 

But Burton Lazars was probably the richest and most important 
of all the Lazar-houses in Great Britain. It belonged to the 
Military Order of the Knights of St. Lazarus, and so long as the 
chief house of the order was at Jerusalem, it wag-fubject to the 
Grand Master there. The order dates from the fyarth century, and 
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its special object was the exercise of hospitality towards pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, and the segregation and shelter of lepers. Lepers 
were admitted into the order, and up to the time of Innocent IV., 
who abrogated the rule, only a leper could be elected grand master : 
* eatenus consuetudine observata . . . ut miles leprosus domis Sancti 
Lazari Hierosolymitani in ejus magistrum assumetur.*” When, 
in 1137, the Saracens became masters of the Holy Land, the 
Knights of St. Lazarus under the protection of Louis VII. .withdrew 
into France. There this king gave them houses and land in the 
neighbourhood of both Paris and Orleans. In 1265, St. Louis con- stru 
firmed these gifts of his ancestor, and conferred several fresh privileges imp! 
on the Order. It enjoyed much royal favour in England and elsewhere, give 
as well asin France. In fact it was one of the most influential of true 
the military orders. And no other received greater privileges from doul 
the Holy See. By special Bulls all its houses and hospitals were cent 
exempted from the payment of the tenth and every other kind of tax.* have 
Several of our smaller Lazar-houses were annexed to Burton Lazars, than 
and were dependent upon it, as Burton Lazars was in turn dependent 
upon the chief house at Jerusalem and Boigny in France. 
The pressing need for leper houses becomes the more apparent, the 
more we consider the uncompromising expulsion of the unfortunate 
lepers from the towns; and the!struggle between selfish self-preser- 
vation and charity is proportionately more manifest. 
In contrast with St. Louis feeding the lepers with his own hands, 
we have Charlemagne in 789 sternly prohibiting lepers from going 
amongst the people.”? And nothing could show more strongly the 
popular dread of the disease than the famous Chanson de Geste of 
Amis and Amiles, the Orestes and Pylades, the Damon and Pythias of 
old France. Briefly, the legend runs that in punishment for a false 
oath to save the life of his friend Amiles, Amis was struck with 
leprosy. Amiles learning that only the blood of his lovely children 
could heal his friend, doomed to wander with cop and clapper, a 
beggar through the land, resolved, after a tremendous battle with 
his feelings, to sacrifice their lives to save the dear companion whom 
all the world scorned, and only spoke of as one dead. And he did 
kill them. In every century from the twelfth down to the eighteenth, 
and we donot know how many centuries before, a fresh version of this 
legend was brought out. There is an early Latin one in prose, called 
Vita Sanctorum Amici et Amelii; and in the fourteenth century 
the Chanson was dramatised and turned into a mystery play. 
It is curious to find the same horrid superstition about the 
blood of children as a cure for leprosy, inculcated in the early 
part of the thirteenth century by Michael Scott: ‘The blood of 
dogs and infants of two years old or under, when diffused through a 
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path of heated water, without doubt dispels leprosy, “ absque-dubio 
liberat lepram.”’ °° And, according to another legend, was not Con- 
stantine the Great only saved from acting upon it by an-angel ap- 
pearing in a vision, and telling him that the sacrament of baptism 
would effect a more perfect cure than a bath of the blood of infants ? 
The notion of leprosy as a punishment for grievous sin, found 

in Amis and Amiles, and so common in India and many other 
countries at the present day, inspired the Scotch poem of the 
Testament of Cresseid. Henryson represents the faithless heroine 
struck with leprosy as the worst doom that could befall her for her 
impiety. The poem is noteworthy for the marvellous description it 
gives of the disease. Sir James Simpson pronounced it much more 
true pathologically than the far better known poem of Helon ; and he 
doubted whether any of the great nosologists of the last or present 
century, had they been poets, could with all their medical knowledge 
have described elephantiasis more faithfully ‘in four fettered lines’ 
than it is described in the following verse : 

Thy cristal eyen myngit with blud I mak, 

Thy voce so clere unplesaunt, har and hace, 

Thy lustie lyre orspred with spottis blak, 

And lumpis hawe appearand in thy face, 

Quhere thou comist eche man shall flie the place ; 


Thus shalt thou go beggand fra hous to hous 
With cuppe and clappir, like ane Lazarous. 


In other parts of the poem these characteristics are dwelt upon 
and emphasised; and the miseries of the Scotch Lazar-houses 
down to the bad food, ‘ moulid bred, pirate and sidir soure ’—so 
different from the Sherburne fare—are all unsparingly pictured by 
the poet. The change in the voice seems particularly to have 
haunted him. Poor Cresseid laments : 


My clere voce and my courtly carolling 
Is ranke as roke, full hidous, hare and hace,*! 


But to go back to the banishment of lepers. In France, if a person 
suspected of leprosy were found in a town in which he was not born 
and baptised, he was examined at the expense of the town where 
found, and leprosy having been proved against him, the same town 
was obliged to furnish him with a grey cloak, hat, and cop and clapper, 
and then the sheriffs conducted him to the limits of their jurisdiction, 
where, setting him in the direction of his native place, they forbad him 
to return to their town under pain of death. At the same time the law 
enjoined those of his own town to receive him back, and provide for 
him. In cases where no leper hospital existed, the town was obliged 
to build a house apart for the leper, unless he were willing to build 
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one for himself. On his death the house and all belonging to him 
was burnt.* 

In 1346, Edward III. was cruelly active against the lepers. An 
order under his Great Seal obliged the mayor and sheriffs of London 
to make a proclamation in every ward of the city and suburbs, that all 
leprous persons should leave the city and suburbs within fifteen days; 
that no man should suffer any leprous person to dwell in his house, 
under pain of forfeiting his house; and that they should cause the 
lepers to be removed into some out-places of the fields, away from 
the haunts and society of all sound people. Besides this, the keepers 
of the gates were sworn not to permit lepers to enter the city.® 

Some of the Scotch laws of banishment were still more cruel. I 
give one or two examples only. I could multiply them considerably. 
To begin with the Burrow Laws. Chapter XV. of a code commen- 
cing ‘ In the name of the Holie Trinitie’ decreed :— 


Na lipper man sall enter within the portes of our burgh: And gif any be 
chance enters within them he sall be incontinent put forth be the serjant of the 
burgh. And gif any lipper man uses commonly, contrair this our discharge, to 
come within our burgh, his claiths quherwith he is cled sall be taken fra him, and 
sall be brunt; and he being naked sall be ejected forth of the burgh. Because it 
is provyded be the common councell, that some gude man sall gather almes to 
them, that they may be susteined in ane place competent for them without the 
burgh. And this is to be understood of lipper folk, indwellers within the burgh, 
and not of them quha dwelles without the burgh.“ 


Here is another :— . 


It is stated and ordainit be the Provost, Baillies and Counsell of this burghe 
that na manner of lipper persone, man nor woman, fra this tyme furth come 
amangis uther cleine personis, nor be nocht fund in the kirk, fische market, nor 
flesche market, nor na other market within this burghe, under the pane of burnyng 
of their cheik and bannasing off the toune.*® 


The magistrates of Edinburgh, in consequence of a grant by 
James II., conferring on them power to make statutes and bye-laws 
for the borough, assumed the extravagant pretension of declaring such 
offences as they pleased to be capital. Accordingly, lepers were for- 
bidden to go without the hospital, or to leave its doors open after 
sunset, under pain of death. And that this might not be deemed 
an empty threatening, a gallows was erected at the gavel of the hos- 
pital for the immediate execution of offenders. 

The rules laid down for the medical examination of persons sus- 
pected of leprosy, show more, perhaps, than anything else how 


= Delamare, Traité de la Police. * Stowe, Survey of London. 

*4 Skene, Regiam Majestatem. 

*® Lib. Stat. Burg. de Edynb., quoted by Sir James Simpson in his Antiquarian 
Notices of Leprosy and Leper Hospitals in Scotland and England. 

* Arnott, History of Edinburgh. 
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heavily the legal penalties of leprosy must have weighed on the 

ple’s minds—as, indeed, they do now in China—since, even with the 
dread of the disease spreading, no man or woman was to be judged a 
leper, except on the most irrefragable, absolute proof of the malady. 
Were our lunacy laws anything half so carefully framed, we should 
not have had such cases in our law courts as have lately been occupy- 
ing public attention. To the honour of the medical men of the 
middle ages be it said, nothing could be more precise and minute 
than their descriptions of leprosy, and nothing more honourable than 
their insistance of the necessity of the signa infallibilia before any 
one was doomed for life to a Lazar-house. Guy de Chauliac, who 
was successively medical attendant to Popes Clement VI. and Urban 
V,,and one of the most celebrated surgeons of the fourteenth century 
showed, in his advice to those who had to examine them, the utmost 
tenderness for lepers. When anyone suspected of leprosy was 
brought for examination, and had been sworn to tell the whole truth 
in answer to questions put to him, Dr. Chauliac taught that it was the 
duty of the physician, after having invoked the assistance of God, to 
console his patient, and to remind him that suffering is for the salva- 
tion of the soul, that he was bound to tell the truth, that if he should 
be found to be a leper, it would be for the good of his soul, and that if 
the world should despise and avoid him, not so Christ, ‘cum Lazarum 
leprosum plus dilexit quam alios.’ *” 

In Rymer’s Fodera there is a curious and most interesting 
Chancery warrant, issued by Edward IV. for the medical examina- 
tin of a woman accused by her neighbours of being a leper, and 
nevertheless refusing to seclude herself from the ordinary intercourse 
of life. It shows how the dread of leprosy hung about the people 
when the disease had nearly disappeared ; and the medical certificate 
accompanying it illustrates in a very remarkable way how carefully the 
rules of Dr. Chauliac were adhered to by the physicians of those days. 

Sometimes suspected persons had recourse to fraud to avoid the 
risk of being condemned as lepers in the early stages of the disease, 
and the abuse became so great that in 1314 Milo, Bishop of Orleans, 
passed a law to prevent the examining physicians being deceived by 
the substitution of healthy persons for those accused of leprosy.** 

Most of the laws that we have been rapidly considering are 
summed up and gather fearful force in the ecclesiastical ceremony 
for the segregation of lepers prescribed by the rites used in the 
churches of different countries. The French rites closely resemble 
those of England, except that the mass said on such occasions in 
the north of France was sometimes a mass for the dead. 

According to the Salisbury rite, the leper, dressed in his ordinary 
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dress, awaited at his own house the arrival of the officiating 
priest. Vested in surplice and stole, the priest, with a cross borne 
before him, entered the house of the leper and exhorted him to re. 
member that by blessing and praising God, and patiently bearing 
his bodily infirmity, he might securely hope for the health of his 
soul and the gift of eternal salvation. Then he sprinkled him with 
holy water and conducted him to the church, the cross being borne 
first, the priest following, and the stricken man coming last of all, 
During the procession the Libera me, Domine, was chanted. In the 
church two black palls were set ready, on one of which the leper 
knelt between two trestles, and was then covered over with the other 
as though he were a dead man. And, so covered, he assisted at. mass; 
the special mass being left by the rubric to the choice of the priest, 
At the end of mass, the leper made his confession for the last time 
in achurch; and then, whilst he stood outside, the priest again 
sprinkled him with holy water, and recommended him to the prayers 
of the people. At the conclusion of this part of the ceremony, the 
procession formed in the same order as before and proceeded to the 
house prepared for the leper outside the town. Arrived there, the 
priest made a fresh exhortation to the unhappy man ; such texts as, 
‘Remember the last end, and thou wilt never sin,’ and the words 
of St. Augustine, ‘Easy is it for him to contemn all things who 
remembers that he will shortly die,’ being suggested by the rubric, 
Then the priest took a spadeful of earth and cast it on both his feet, 
saying, ‘Sis mortuus mundo, vivens autem Deo;’ and to comfort 
and strengthen him in patience he recited the words of Isaias: 
‘Surely he hath borne our infirmities, and carried our sorrows: and 
we have thought him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God 
and afflicted ;’ concluding thus: ‘Si in infirmitate corporali causa 
patientiz Christo assimilareris, profecto sperare potes quod spiritu 
cum Deo letaberis. Hoe tibi concedat Altissimus in libro vite 
ascribens te cum fidelibus. Amen.’ After this the priest pronounced 
the terrible ten commandments of man, which even more than the 
black pall must have brought before the unhappy outcast the dreary 
isolation of his lot :— 


1, I forbid you (said the priest) ever again to enter a church, a market-place, @ 
mill, a bake-house, or any assembly of the people. 

2. I forbid you ever to wash your hands, or any of your things, in the fountains 
or any rugning stream anywhere soever. And if you wish to drink you must dip 
up water in your cop (dusilio) or some other vessel. 

3. I forbid you to go out of doors without your leper’s garb, so that all may 
know you; and you must not go unshod outside your house.” 


%® Dr. Bowerbank wrote to our Government respecting the establishment of a 
hospital for lepers at Kingstown, Jamaica: ‘ The great majority of persons are loud in 
their cry for the exclusion of the lepers from the streets and thoroughfares ; but 
everyone resists the formation of a leper’s house in the district in which he may 
reside, or near the spring from which he obtains water, or near the river which flows 
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4, I forbid you to touch anything you wish to buy anywhere, except with a 


stick to let people know what you want. 

5. I forbid you to enter any innor any other house to buy wine; what is given 
you, you can have put in your barrel. 

6. I forbid you to have intercourse with any woman except your wife. 

7. [command you not to answer anyone questioning you by the way unless 
you have first seen that you are not on the windward side of him, so that no harm 
may come to him. Moreover you are not to go down narrow streets, where you 
might brush against anyone. 

8, I command you, should you be obliged to pass along any foot path, across the 
hills, or anywhere else, not to touch the railings, or stiles and such like, unless you 


have first put on your gloves. 
9. I forbid you to touch infants or children, whoever they may be ; or ever to 


give presents to them or anyone else, 

10. I command you not to eat or drink with anyone except lepers. And 
remember that when you die you will be buried in your own house unless you 
obtain permission beforehand to be buried in the church. 


The fourth of these commandments would certainly have been 
appreciated by the people of Jamaica, where, as we saw, the lepers 
extorted contributions by putting their fingerless stumps upon the 
articles they wanted that were exposed in the stores.*° And had the 
ecclesiastical authorities of those days lived in the full blaze of germ 
theories, and the most complete microscopic discovery and demon- 
stration of bacilli and microbes, would it have been possible for 
them to have devised or formulated a more minute and searching law 
than the seventh? How profound must have been the dread of 
leprosy, and its infection, for it to have been thought no trifling, no 
fastidiousness, no insolence, but a part of his grave duty for a strong, 
sound man to tell the poor wretched being before him that thence- 
forth he might not even cross his path! ‘ Betwixt the wind and his 
nobility ’ there was no legal place for the proscribed and hated leper. 

After the priest had imposed these ten commandments on the 
leper, ‘in order that he might live in peace with men,’ the rubric 
proceeds to say, that he is next to teach him the ten commandments 
of God, in order that he may live hereafter with the angels in 
heaven; and all the assembled people were to recite them aloud 
with the priest. Finally, having impressed upon him that it was the 
duty of all faithful Christians to say devoutly every day the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and Creed, and frequently to make the sign of 
the Cross, begging, meanwhile, the blessing of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the priest left him, saying these words: ‘ Deum adorate 
et gratias Deo reddite, patientiam habe, et tecum erit Dominus. 


Amen.’ *! 


near his residence. The consequence is, that if a place is fixed on by the authorities 
as suitable, it is immediately bought up, or an outcry is raised.’ Report of the Coll. 
of Physicians, 1867. 

© Nineteenth Century, August 1884. 

' Manuale ad usum percelebris ecclesie Sarisburiensis, Modis ejiciendi seu 
separandi leprosos infirmos a sanis. 
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Before he underwent the ceremony of segregation the leper was 
obliged to get ready his leper’s dress, his cop and clapper, and the 
furniture for his dwelling, each article of which is enumerated in the 
rite, down to a pillow and candlestick. Could the remark that his 
sotulares were to be ‘appropriate, viz. simple,’ have reference to 
Abbot Michael’s rule about shoes, or did it relate to the extravagant 
fashions in boots and shoes common in the middle ages ? 

The cop and clapper was a distinguishing mark of the leper all 
over Europe; and in England one of our wild flowers in its popular 
name of Clappedepouch, from its resemblance to the badge of leprosy, 
still bears witness to the familiarity of the people with the appear- 
ance of the leper licensed to beg. 

As there is no good thing that the hand of man can do that the 
hand of man cannot spoil, so the royal and generous charity of previous 
generations to the lepers became in the course of time an incitement 
to worse cruelties than they had ever before known. It became an 
incitement to diabolical cruelty: the wealth of the Lazar-houses 
excited avarice of so monstrous a growth that it choked all pity, and 
lepers were burned alive ! 

The leper must often have been weary of life and longed for the 
boon of death, ‘ praying that he might be so blessed—to die.’ It is 
not so very long ago that a native of India besought Lord Lawrence 
to let him be buried alive. But I have never read of one asking 
to be burned alive. 

Henry II. of England was guilty of the abominable cruelty of 
threatening death by fire to a leper; but he did this through fear, 
not through greed. It was when he was in terror of the interdict; 
and then he sent over to England and forbade any one to dare to 
carry letters of interdict into his kingdom. After enumerating the 
several penalties, such as cutting off the feet, putting out the eyes, and 
hanging, that were to be inflicted on the different persons that might 
possibly be induced to undertake the office of nuncio, the king comes 
to the leper, and for the leper he ordered : si leprosus, comburatur.” 
But Philip the Long burnt the lepers of his kingdom through greed. 
Having been falsely accused of poisoning the wells and fountains, 

the lepers of France were burned alive in the reign of Philip V., 
and all the revenues of their hospitals were confiscated by the 
king.“ The fiendish treatment of burning does not appear in the 
king’s edict ; but the document leaves no doubt about the confisca- 
tion and appropriation of the property: ‘ Nos tantum scelus et exe- 
crabile crimen [at the beginning of the letter he called the pre- 
tended poisoning a detestabile flagitium et crimen horrendum] . . . 
dictos lepros in regno nostro capi fecerimus, et animadverti in plerosque 
eorum, qui reperti fuere culpabiles praemissorum, et ordinassemus 


# Lord Lyttleton, Hist. of Henry I. 
% Velly, Histoire de France. 
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inter alia, quod omnia bona eorum ad manum nostram ponerentur et 
tenerentur, donec super his duxissemus aliter ordinandum.’ “4 

The wild fancy, as Hume calls it, of a conspiracy between the 
Saracens and lepers to poison the springs and fountains ran through 
Christendom. Thomas of Walsingham alludes to it: ‘ Leprosi per 
totam Christianitatem diffamati fuere, quod iniissent foedus cum 
Saracenis ad toxicandum Christianos ubique terrarum, ponentes 
yenenum in fontibus, puteis et cisternis. Super quod multi de 
Francia et Provincia convicti combusti sunt.’** The Chronicle of 
Lanercost extends the charge of burning, though happily Eng- 
land is not included in it: ‘ Fuerunt omnes leprosi combusti, qui 
potuerunt inveniri in omnibus fere partibus transmarinis usque 
Romam.’ 

Towards the end of the same century, when epidemics caused by 
the filth of the towns were raging, the same cry of poisoning the 
wells was again raised; the prisons were filled with wretched lepers, 
and numbers were executed without trial. Velly describes the docu- 
ments preserved among the rolls of the kingdom which, it was 
pretended, had emanated from the Mussulman sovereigns of Tunis and 
Grenada, promising the Jews that if they united with the lepers to 
carry out their project of poisoning the wells and cisterns and foun- 
tains, they should be re-established in the Holy Land.“ 

The cruelty of Philip V., great as it was, is matched by one of 
the Scotch laws to prevent the transmission of leprosy to future gene- 
rations, mentioned by Boethius: if an expectant mother was found 
to be a leper, she and her unborn child were buried alive—‘ cum 
feetu nondum edito defodiebatur viva.’ 47 Which again reminds us 
how history repeats itself; for the old Scotch law is one with a 
custom in India put a stop to, as we saw in the first part of this 
article, only a few years ago by our Government. 

And now it is time to make an end. The laws and incidents that 
I have so far alluded to, and a great many more that I have no place 
for, taken as a whole, show incontrovertibly, I think, (1) the wide 
extent of leprosy in the past in Europe generally, and in Great 
Britain in particular; (2) the deep-rooted and all-pervading dread of 
the horrible disease on account of its incurable and communicable 
character ; (3) that whilst the civil power, animated by a selfish fear 
of contagion and infection, accomplished little with its stern measures 


44 Ordonnances des Roys de France de la Troisitme Race. 

45 Riley, Ypod. Neust. Tolls Series. 

46 Migne gives a very horrible picture of the treatment of lepers without the pre- 
tence of well-poisonings. ‘Dans nos pays occidentaux, le lépreux était encore plus en 
horreur. Non seulement il était chass¢, proscrit partout ov il passait, mais il fut un 
temps od il était défendu 4 tous de lui accorder U'eau et le feu; on était méme telle- 
ment persuadé que le lépreux attirait avec lui la malédiction du ciel, que c’était 
comme un crime de le laisser vivre.’—Dictionnaire de Philologie Sacrée. 

47 Boethius, Scot. Hist. 
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of repressive legislation, the Church, without running counter to what 

was sound in the principle of such measures, mercifully legislated for 
the well-being of the whole community—for the outcast leper as well 
as for the legally protected—and with the true instinct of charity in- 
spired the kings and queens, the bishops, nobles, and burgesses in the 
middle ages, who founded or endowed hospitals throughout the land 
for the shelter and seclusion of the leper, to adopt the only sure means 
of really coping with the greatest and most mysterious of the maladies 
that afflict mankind. 

In insisting on the paramount importance of the segregation of 
lepers it must not be supposed that I make no account of the im- 
provement of the general condition of the people as a factor in the 
extermination of leprosy. The one ought to be accompanied or sup- 
plemented by the other. But, as it has been proved in the case 
of Cyprus and Norway, segregation is the prompt as well as the 
necessary remedy: improvement in the general condition of a whole 
people is a slow matter of time. And here I must quote the last 
annual report of the chief medical officer of Cyprus, for the year 
1883-4: it did not reach England until the first part of my article 
was in print, otherwise I should have given it before. Dr. G.N. 
Stephen says: 

I have come to the conclusion that leprosy in this island is markedly on the 
decrease, and I am of opinion that in time it will entirely disappear. For this 
purpose, however,two points have to be observed: firstly, the general amelioration 
of the condition and welfare of the inhabitants, which time only can bring about ; 
secondly, the gradual seclusion of all lepers as they are met with. To this latter 
measure the Government has given its full attention. It is greatly to be desired, 
for the sure and radical extermination of this disease, that some more absolute 
mode of isolation should be adopted. I am considering the best manner in which 
this could be done, and I will shortly lay my views on the subject before the 
Government. 

Of course, dealing with leprosy in Cyprus is a very different 
matter from dealing with it in India. How to supply hospital 
accommodation for over a hundred thousand lepers, might well 
stagger any Government. But a scheme has been propounded to 
meet the difficulty by Dr. Munro, whose important work on Leprosy 
I have already alluded to. I cannot do better than conclude 
with it. 

‘It has been objected by the Government of India that the 
expense of segregating over 100,000 lepers in asylums would be too 
great, but I hardly think this is a proper view of the case. No such 
asylums need be built, but segregation could still be enforced by the 
compulsory confinement of lepers to certain spaces of land, on which 
proper villages could be built for them, while they would when able 
be encouraged to work on the surrounding land. Properly managed, 
such communities might be partly self-supporting. Of course, after 
a leper was once put into such a village, a severe penalty should be 
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enacted from anyone aiding or abetting him in leaving it. At the same 
time there could be no harm, I believe, in allowing the lepers, under 
proper supervision, sometimes to see and converse with their friends 
at some place near the village, as long as no contact was allowed. 
‘Probably over two hundred such villages would be required for 
the whole of India. Of course medical officers would be required 
to live near each of them, but the work could be nearly, if not quite, 
all done by lepers. Such segregation would, I believe, with the other 
means already mentioned, succeed in stamping out the disease.’ 


AGNES LAMBERT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ENGLISH SUPREMACY IN THE EAST. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the public interest excited by the expedition to 
Egypt, undertaken for the purpose of securing our commercial high- 
way to the East, it is doubtful if the English people as a whole have 
as yet formed a true conception of the value of the magnificent 
colonial heritage which has been bequeathed to them by the energy 
and enterprise of past and present generations of their countrymen 
abroad. It is difficult, in the absence of special knowledge regarding 
the course of our trade, to realise the grave importance to the national 
welfare of the successful maintenance of a close political and com- 
mercial connection between the Mother Country and her numerous 
dependencies, which, being peopled or nominally occupied by semi- 
civilised races, owe the conditions of their progress to British rule. 
At a time when the destinies of the Empire are about to be removed 
from the control of the classes who have hitherto directed them into 
the hands of a numerical majority of the population, whose political 
education is imperfect, and whose uninstructed impulses might im- 
peril by a few hasty measures the organised results of the work of a 
century, it is more than ever important that a just appreciation 
should prevail of the character of the unique political system which, 
in the course of three generations, has evolved throughout the East 
order out of chaos, and established in countries, previously the theatre 
of chronic revolution, the mild sway of British authority. No figure 
of speech, but an actual fact, is involved in the assertion that the con- 
stable’s staff preserves law and order in the vast provinces under our 
rule which compose the main littoral of Asia between the Siraits of 
Malacca and the Gulf of Aden. The national prestige, however, upct. 
which this rule depends is maintained by a very slender naval and 
military force held in reserve ; and few persons who are acquainte¢ 
with the facts can regard without anxiety and apprehension the in- 
adequacy of that force to meet certain not altogether improbable con- 
tingencies, by which the existing order of things might be roughly 
challenged. 

The keynote to a national policy, which all classes of Englishmen 
are deeply interested in pursuing, may be struck by the statement of 
the double proposition that upon the political supremacy of England 
in the East depends the continuance of her commercial prosperity, 
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and upon her commercial prosperity depends her ability to support 
the enormous population which is contained within the British Isles. 

In effect, we may safely assert that the possession of India and 
our Eastern colonies, and the systematic development of their re- 
sources, are essential to the very existence of the present population 
of the United Kingdom. 

Considering the indiscriminating opposition which, on principle, 
is offered by important political parties in the country to any exten- 
sion of our boundaries or influence, and the disposition which is from 
time to time shown to retire from and lessen our responsibilities to- 
wards the inferior races, it may be well doubted if the truth of this 
proposition, so obvious to many, is thoroughly recognised by English- 
men in the present day. 

It is too late to discuss the question whether Great Britain would 
not have been a happier, a more harmoniously ordered, and an alto- 
gether stronger country morally—and, having regard to relative 
responsibilities, materially—had not the possession of India given her 
that control over the commerce of the world which has so largely con- 
tributed to make London the centre of finance, English provincial 
towns huge hives of uncertain and varying industry, and has been 
the main cause of the collection within the three islands of a vast 
population, exhibiting extremes of wealth and poverty, and offering a 
fertile field, in the event of sustained commercial reverses, for the 
promotion of social and political agitation. We have entered upon a 
path necessitating the prosecution of a work which, manfully under- 
taken, is not unworthy of a great nation, and we could not retrace 
our steps without being subjected to ruinous disaster. Apart alto- 
gether from any consideration of our responsibilities to the peoples 
with whose natural destinies we have interfered, it can be conclusively 
shown that to abandon or to lose India and the commercial vantage 
ground afforded by its possession would necessitate a serious diminu- 
tion of important branches of our trade, and consequently a reduction 
of the present population of Great Britain, leading to a general de- 
cline in the value of all description of property throughout the king- 
dom—a process not to be contemplated without dismay, in view of 
the intense suffering which could not fail to be inflicted upon all 
classes. The emigration on a large scale of the industrial classes 
would only occur after the silent endurance of great misery on the 
part of the masses; while so largely interdependent are the ramifica- 
tions of commerce all over the world that any sudden collapse of work 
in one great centre of industry produces a sympathetic effect in most 
other centres, and for a time at least no country would be in a posi 
tion to offer an asylum to our emigrants, thus causing the pauperism 
of the world to be greatly increased. 

If one may judge from the controversy with regard to the com - 
parative merits of Free and Fair Trade which ngt long ago occupied 
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the platform and the periodical press, the echoes of which have as 
yet scarcely died away, the real operation of the Eastern branch of 
our commerce upon British trade and industry as a whole is far from 
being generally understood. Let us consider, for example, the con- 
tinued reiteration by a not unimportant body of writers and speakers, 
and the acceptance of the doctrine by a much larger class in the 
country than is commonly supposed, of the alleged evils arising out 
of the so-called adverse balance of our trade with the United States, 
France, and other Protectionist countries. So far from this condition 
of our trade being injurious, it may be demonstrated to be of singular 
advantage to the United Kingdom—of greater advantage probably, 
relative commercial power being considered, than if all nations were 
to abandon a Protectionist policy and adopt a system of unrestricted 
trade. For until countries such as the United States—the condition 
of whose potential manufacturing capacities would naturally make 
them more or less successful competitors of the United Kingdom in 
the markets of the world—abandon their Protective tariffs, they 
leave extensive fields of commerce open to the almost exclusive action 
of the only nation which bases the success of its manufacturing policy 
upon cheapness of production and State-unaided skill. The process 
by which they exclude us from their own markets effectually shuts 
them out from being our successful rivals in any other market. 

The influence which our Eastern possessions, apart from their purely 
direct trade with the United Kingdom, exert upon our commerce as 
a whole may be briefly described by two illustrations. The United 
States sells to Great Britain annually cotton and bread stuffs to the 
value of 88,000,000/., and buys from Great Britain direct imports of 
cotton, woollen, and iron manufactures, etc., to the value of about 
40,000,000/. How is this adverse balance, which in some quarters is 
regarded as so great an evil, adjusted? Not by means of bullion 
payments, for Great Britain produces no bullion, and holds none 
beyond what is necessary for currency requirements, and the returns 
of trade show that, taking one year with another, the imports and 
exports of specie to the United States as nearly as possible balance 
each other. 

The question we have put is to be answered by a study of the 
course of Eastern trade. 

The United States buys in India, China, the Straits, and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, seeds, spices, coffee, tea, silk, etc., 
while her exports to those countries, beyond a few special articles of 
cotton manufacture and kerosene oil, are almost nil. The means of 
payment are provided, partly by the interest on British capital 
invested in America, but mainly by the proceeds of cotton, woollen, 
and iron manufactures and coals exported from Great Britain and 
sold in the East, which are handed to the Eastern bank agencies in 
exchange for bills on London. On the other hand, the money thus 
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received by the banks is employed in the purchase of bills drawn by 
merchants in the East on American bankers in London against ship- 
ments of Eastern produce to New York, and these bills are used to 
extinguish the debt which Great Britain owes to the United States 
for cotton and bread stuffs already referred to. Thus, directly or in- 
directly, the imports to the United Kingdom from America are 
wholly paid for by the produce of British industry. 

So also in the case of France. France sells to Great Britain 
annually wine, silk, piece goods, and «articles de luxe to the value of 
40,000,000/., and she takes from Great Britain in direct imports coal, 
cotton, woollen and other manufactures to the value of about 
30,000,000/. ; but France buys Eastern produce largely, and exports 
to the East little, and again, the balance against us is adjusted by 
the sale of British manufactures in the East, and the accounts are 
settled like those of the United States in London. It is thus mani- 
fest that our commerce with the East, by far the greater portion of 
which is carried on with India, aione enables us to become the pur- 
chasers in the cheapest markets of the world of food for the support 
of our redundant population, as well as raw material for our manufac- 
turing industries, and to conduct a large and valuable trade with 
the United States, France, and other countries. But the advantages 
of our Eastern trade do not end here. It is obvious to all those 
who are acquainted with the subject that the profit gained by Great 
Britain on the export of manufactures to India and China is infinitely 
more important than would be the case were the same business to 
be done directly with France or the United States. A bale of goods 
exported to the far East carries with it larger profit, not only to the 
manufacturer and the merchant, but to the banker who advances 
upon it, and to the underwriter who insures it, than if it were 
shipped to Paris or New York. More elaborate forms of packing 
necessary for greater risk of transit give employment to numerous 
classes of artisans, while, lastly, the more costly charge for transport 
supports that vast mercantile marine which is one of the mainstays of 
England’s commercial power. Under such circumstances, it need 
hardly be remarked that the proposals which have been put forward 
by certain writers, to place retaliatory duties upon imports to Great 
Britain from Protectionist countries, would, if adopted, have the effect 
in the first instance of reducing our power of sale of British products 
in the far East, where are to be found the most profitable markets 
for their disposal, and, consequently, our power of buying food and raw 
material in the cheapest markets of the world for the maintenance 
of our industrial population ; while, as the ultimate result, we should 
influence the withdrawal of capital and labour in Protectionist 
countries from agricultural enterprise, and force those essential 
elements of manufacturing success into the paths of competition with 
us over the fields which are at present occupied almost exclusively by 
ourselves, For it must ever be borne in mind that the United States 
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possess far larger stores of coal and iron than are to be found in Great 
Britain; cotton is grown more readily on American soil than on any 
other, and cheapened labour and a reduced customs tariff are the 
sole conditions requisite to bring forward the Atlantic States of the 
Union as our successful competitors in manufacturing industry. 

We have thus far glanced only at the value of India as the main 
source of that tripartite and indirect trade with foreign countries 
which is so important to our industrial population. But our connec- 
tion with India gives us the means of conducting on the most favour- 
able terms an intercolonial traffic, which contributes to increase the 
wealth and promote the industry of the United Kingdom. India 
sends to Hong-Kong and China cotton, opium, and other commodities, 
the proceeds of which are employed by our merchants in purchasing 
tea, silk, hides, cassia, sugar, etc., exported to Great Britain, the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the United States, and Indiais repaid to a great 
extent for the produce she thus exports by British manufactures, 
shipped to Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, and Kurrachee. 
Lastly, the very large and direct trade which we carry on with India, 
and, as we shall presently show, with our other Eastern dependencies, 
is probably the most valuable we possess, owing to the immense popu- 
lation on which we have to work, the enormous agricultural and 
other resources, as yet undeveloped, and the absolute immunity from 
hostile tariffs which our industry enjoys. 

In the consideration of any question of our external trade it 
should not be forgotten that, although the opening of the Suez Canal 
has led to an enormous expansion of our commerce, and especially of 
our mercantile marine, this result has been in no small degree caused 

_ by our readiness, owing to previous training and experience and the 
possession of abundant capital] already employed in commerce, to take 
advantage of the opportunities which were afforded us as the first in 
the field. The geographical advantages, however, possessed by the 
various States on the littoral of the Mediterranean, especially France, 
Italy, Austria, and the future occupiers of Constantinopie, must in the 
long run tell against us; slowly but surely those nations will 
strengthen their direct communications with the East and take 
from us that valuable distributing trade over the continent of Europe 
which has brought so much wealth to the United Kingdom, and will 
even challenge our manufacturing supremacy. 

America, too, as she relaxes her restrictive tariff, will compete 
with us more and more in the manufacture of cotton goods. It is 
probable that the returns of the present year will show a considerable 
increase in the proportion which vessels carrying foreign flags have 
hitherto borne to those under English colours passing through the 
Canal, and that the tendency of that proportion to increase will 
become more marked year after year. 

It is therefore clear, if we are to maintain the volume of our 
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trade, we must adopt all the means in our power to cement our com- 
mercial connection with India and our Eastern dependencies. To 
abandon them or to lose them would be to give up a position of in- 
estimable commercial value, and either to restore these countries to 
their primeval state of anarchy and barbarism or to hand them over 
to other nations, who, wiser in their generation, would accept the 
responsibilities and the concurrent advantages which our feebler hands 
would disclaim. Happily, public attention has at length been roused 
to the subject of Indian affairs, and a national determination has 
been taken to secure our commercial highway to the East. 

Notwithstanding that a House of Commons professing to repre- 
sent the country, but strangely unmindful, amidst the contests of party, 
of the true interests under its charge, regards Indian discussions as 
a bore, a committee of its members has at last been appointed to 
consider the long called-for extension of railway communication, the 
neglect of which has for years past been a reproach upon our Indian 
administration. It may be hoped that apprehension about the ques- 
tions which will be asked by English working-men, the coming de- 
positaries of political power, as to the in many respects negative 
results of our stewardship hitherto of the national domains, will 
stimulate the activity of the most parochial-minded politician who 
aspires to their suffrages to study the importance to the welfare of 
our people of the conservation of our Eastern Empire and the de- 
velopment of its resources. 

But if these conclusions as regards the importance of India be 
true, the same truth applies, although in lesser degree, to those 
smaller settlements which the colonising vigour and commercial 
aptitudes of Englishmen have planted on barren rocks and amidst 
previously trackless jungles in the extreme East. Hong-Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, Borneo, and Ceylon all contribute to swell the 
volume of that mighty stream of traffic, tripartite along its length, 
but united at its embouchure in London, by the profits of which the 
dangerously large population of the United Kingdom is mainly sup- 
ported. The Island of Hong-Kong is but a geographical expression 
to most Englishmen, and, when thought of at all, is for the most part 
regarded merely as a smuggling depot, an offence and cause of cease- 
less irritation to China. Although this view of the case has been 
presented by a late governor in a public address, no statement can be 
further from the truth, and the allegation made at Nottingham by 
Sir John Pope Hennessy in 1882 has been effectually disposed 
of by the evidence taken before a Colonial Commission. It has been 
conclusively shown that, owing to the propinquity of the island 
to the mainland, the Chinese preventive service is able to thoroughly 
protect the interests of the’ Imperial {revenue, and that, with the 
exception of one or two articles easily portable and capable of ready 
concealment, there is little or no smuggling cafried on. What 
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breaches of the revenue laws of the neighbouring mainland do occur 
are exclusively committed by Chinese. Hong-Kong is the furthest 
outpost of our possessions in the extreme East. In 1840 it wasa 
barren island, inhabited only by a few fishermen ; now it has a popu- 
lation of 160,000. Besides being an independent centre of trade in 
itself, it forms the main guarantee of the security of those thriving 
little settlements of foreigners in the Chinese ports, each a centre of 
activity from which radiate influences commercial, social, and politi- 
cal, destined in time to overcome the vis inertiw of the Chinese 
empire and force its lethargic population forward in the paths of 
moral and material progress. 

Let us glance for a moment at what has been achieved in this way 
since the establishment of the colony. In 1840, and for many years 
subsequently, the southern and south-eastern coast of China swarmed 
with pirates, who dominated the entire seaboard of the provinces of 
Kwang-Tung and Kwang-Si, within which, excepting in the immediate 
vicinity of large towns, a state of disorder little removed from anarchy 
prevailed. A monument in the city of Victoria records the severe losses 
sustained by a combined British and United States naval force in an 
attack upon a piratical stronghold a few miles distant from Hong- 
Kong. It was perilous for unarmed vessels to anchor near the coast, 
and pirates frequently landed within the limits of the harbour and 
the town itself on marauding expeditions. Taxation was oppressive, 
trade languished, the ordinary wages of labour hardly sufficed for 
barest existence, and society was on the verge of dissolution in 
many districts. The Taeping rebellion was the outcome of this state 
of things. Gradually, by the help of the revenue derived from foreign 
trade, and the employment of troops disciplined and led by British 
and foreign officers, and the preservation of the treaty ports by 
British naval and military forces, the central Government regained 
its authority, piracy in the neighbourhood of Hong-Kong was sup- 
pressed by a strong hand, and an increasing foreign commerce pro- 
vided employment for the people, who have been thus weaned from 
brigandage by the superior profits of honest labour. At this time 
the southern coast of China has become as safe for traffic and to the 
ordinary traveller as were the shores of Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of this century. Districts on the mainland, which within the 
recollection of residents in Hong-Kong were the scenes of hopeless 
pauperism, are now, owing to the foreign demand for their produce, 
which the neighbouring colony initiates and encourages, remarkable 
for the well-being of the inhabitants; scarcely any one of the female 
peasantry, at work in the fields, being without the decoration of one 
or more silver bangles and other ornaments of value. Five million 
tons of shipping pass through Hong-Kong harbour in the course of 
the year, of which some ninety per cent. are under the British flag. 
Most of these vessels convey inwards to the colony and to China some 
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British commodity, the product of Colonial, Indian, or Home indus- 
try, and carry back with them either the returns for that industry 
or the representative in kind of the interest of British capital, invested 
abroad, which is spent in the United Kingdom, and thus contributes 
to the support of its population. The loss of Hong-Kong to the 
British Empire would be analogous to the loss of branch premises 
in a popular and crowded thoroughfare to the business of a metro- 
politan tradesman : his capital might remain, but his opportunity to 
display and dispose of his wares to his ordinary customers would be 
gone, and a rival would occupy his place. 

But Hong-Kong, in addition to being a valuable entrepdét for 
British goods, is the only port in the far East from whence our naval 
forces, in the event of a maritime war, could derive their supplies of 
coal or be refitted and maintain their place at sea in defence of our 
enormous trade in the China waters. Without this naval depot our 
China squadron would be dependent upon Singapore (which is equally 
unprotected) for its supplies, and would be compelled to keep within 
easy distance of the Straits of Malacca. Under these circumstances, 
it is scarcely credible that our Government leaves the harbour of 
Hong-Kong without defences, beyond a few earthworks, on which 
not a single armour-piercing gun is mounted. These earthworks, 
expensive but useless, have been thrown up from time to time on 
the occasion of those frequent scares of war which during late years 
have momentarily roused our people from their somnolent optimism 
and apparent credulous confidence in a national prestige which was 
won only by the self-denial and vigour of our ancestors. The scare 
forgotten, the earthworks are allowed gradually to find their way 
into the sea, by disintegration, under the influence of tropical rains. 

The position of Singapore is even more important, as being not 
only the centre of commercial communication between India, China, 
the Eastern Archipelago and Australia, but the seat of government 
of considerable territories, which, for the most part now uninhabited 
forest, are rich in minerals and agricultural resources, and are rapidly 
attracting a numerous population of industrious Chinese. This 
flourishing commercial emporium, planted by the genius of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ at the apex of the Malayan peninsula, taps the 
trade of the whole Eastern Archipelago which is not monopolised 
by the Dutch. Until 1875 this settlement, with the territory of 
Malacca, wrested early in the century from the Dutch, and the island 
of Penang, with the adjacent province of Wellesley on the mainland, 
comprised the colony known as the ‘Straits Settlements,’ but since 
that year there have been taken under the Straits Government the 
so-called ‘ Protected States’ of Perak, Selangor, and Sunjei-Ujong. 
The indiscriminating opposition to the extension of the British 
dominions which has proceeded from a powerful party in the United 
Kingdom has hitherto prevented these States from being declared as 
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incorporated with the Colony of the Straits Settlements, although 
they to all intents and purposes are so. By an artifice, not alto- 
gether worthy of a great nation, the nominal authority of the 
Government is carried on by the sham-machinery of a native ruler 
and a Supreme Council, while all real power—executive, judicial, 
and legislative—is vested in the British Resident, appointed by and 
acting under the orders of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
The Indian Criminal Code is in force, but as regards civil cases the 
Resident for the time being and his subordinates are a law unto 
themselves. As one of the district collectors recently remarked to 
a plaintiff who complained of a judgment and asked under what law 
it was delivered: ‘I decide,’ said he, ‘ by British law when I think 
it right; but when I disagree with it, by my own law.’ 

The consequence of this anomalous state of things is, that 
whilst the British nation is practically and solely responsible for 
the results of the administration of these States, the future of 
the Government is potential with the elements of trouble, political 
and civil, and moreover the influx of British capital and enterprise 
has been hindered, and the development of the resources of the 
States has been retarded, by the feebleness and hesitation which 
mark the policy so far adopted by this country. 

Miss Bird, in that charming book of travels, The Golden Cher- 
soneseé, in which she has idealised the tropical beauties of the 
Malayan peninsula, leaves her readers under an uncomfortable im- 
pression that the prolific regions she describes have been filched from 
the possession of their rightful owners, the Malays. Such a suggestion 
would lead to inferences entirely opposed to facts. The inhabitants 
of these so-called Malayan States who are actually in possession 
are the wild beasts of the primeval forests, which cover almost the 
whole country—the rhinoceros, the elephant, the tiger, and the bison 
—and the sway of these creatures has hitherto been scarcely disturbed. 
Since the sixteenth century, when the Moors, as the Malays were 
then called, were deprived of Malacca by the Portuguese, under the 
gallant Albuquerque, and long anterior to that period, the Malay 
settlers in the peninsula have been little more than squatters at the 
mouths of rivers, doing nothing to clear the jungle, till the ground, 
or give any proofs of permanent occupation, other than issuing forth 
in their proahs to plunder the peaceful trader, Chinese junk or 
European vessel, which might pass through the Straits. Their main 
pursuits were hunting, fishing, and piracy. Their numbers at 
any time, excepting at Malacca, were small, scarcely larger than 
those of the aboriginal tribes who preceded them, and who are of 
the lowest type of humanity, and they have shown during three 
centuries no tendency to increase. In the State of Selangor, 7,000 
square miles in extent, there are now only 12,000 Malays, and at 
the time of our occupation their number probably did not exceed 
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2,000, while of Chinese at the close of 1883 there were 30,000. 
Until the British occupation, the only real industry carried on in the 
States of Perak, Selangor, and Sunjei-Ujong, was by a few bands of 
Chinese, who, attracted by the extensive and easily accessible deposits 
of tin-ore, undertook a few scattered workings, under arrangements 
with the Malay chiefs, with whom, however, they were engaged in 
frequent warfare. 

The writer of these pages has recently paid a visit to Selangor. 
This State shows a marvellous progress since 1879. Klang, the prin- 
cipal port, and the headquarters at that time of the British Resident, 
was then a village of a few huts on poles. Now itis the daily resort of 
one or more steamers passing to or from Singapore; incipient wharves 
and warehouses are rising in anticipation of the railway to the new 
capital, Kwala~-Lumpur, which has already been contracted for, and is 
expected to be completed in about two years. Steaming in the 
government-launch up the river, Damansara, where there is a sub- 
stantial landing-place, is reached in four hours, the stream running 
all the way through apparently undisturbed jungle ; from Damansara 
there is a broad carriage-road in fair order to Kwala-Lumpur, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, the greater part of which is through dense 
forest, broken only here and there with a solitary clearance in which 
Chinese settlers are commencing cultivation. Within three or four 
miles of the capital the aspect of the country changes; the jungle is 
being extensively and rapidly cleared, and on reaching the town 
excellent roads run in every direction, showing the progress which has 
been made since the State came under British rule. 

Along these various routes the ground is either planted with 
or being made ready for cocoa, tapioca, sago, grain and garden 
produce, while on the neighbouring uplands tea and coffee are 
being tried, but as yet only on a small scale. The great industry, 
however, is tin-mining, to the prosecution of which the main energies 
of the State are directed. Within the limits of the town the larger 
portion of the population of the State is at present congregated, the 
principal tin-mines being in the immediate vicinity. A market-place 
and streets of well-to-do Chinese shops have been constructed within 
the last two or three years; new streets are being laid out, and 
houses are being filled up as rapidly as they can be built. It is 
searcely a sanguine estimate that, if British rule be confirmed, in a 
few years the population of Kwala-Lumpur, which in 1879 was a 
small clearance, with here and there a hut, will not be less than 
100,000. 

The physical backbone of the Malayan peninsula is a range of 
mountains which traverses almost its entire length at elevations vary- 
ing from 500 to 6,000 feet, and divides the British possessions on the 
west from Siamese territory and the States of independent rajahs on 
the east. At the foot of these hills, on the plains sloping down to 
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the sea, are extensive deposits of sand highly charged with very 
pure disintegrated tin-ore. These deposits principally exist in what 
resemble the beds of ancient watercourses at depths below the surface 
varying in different localities from ten to thirty feet. The veins of 
tin-bearing sand run from three to, in some cases, fifteen feet thick, 
or even more, and their richness in tin-ore ranges from one to fifteen 
per cent. The Chinese have had small workings in various parts of 
the peninsula for over a century, but it has only been since the 
country came under British rule that they have been able to obtain 
security for their lives and earnings, and they are now flocking to 
the ‘ Protected States’ in their tens of thousands. Their process of 
mining was very simple: parties of them removed the over-burden of 
soil in places where experience indicated tin deposits, and the water 
was exhausted from the pits by a system of revolving buckets worked 
by a tread-wheel. The water thus raised was directed into sluices, 
into which the tin-bearing sand was passed. The tin-ore collected 
from these sluices was then melted on the spot and sent to Malacca 
to be refined, whence it was transmitted to Singapore or Penang for 
sale. Since the British occupation a few enterprising Chinese have 
procured steam pumps, and within the last twelve months foreign 
capitalists from China and Singapore have been busily engaged in 
making preparations to work concessions with labour-saving and more 
scientific machinery, and the produce of tin promises to be in a few 
years so extensive as to revolutionise the markets for that metal. 
The following are the comparative figures of revenue of the State 
of Selangor during the last seven years ; those for the first three years 
of the ‘ protectorate’ were not compiled :— 
Dollars Dollars 
re ° . . 226,353 1881 ‘ ° . . 235,227 
iors. ; . . Beose7 |. 188 . ‘ - » 800,423 
1879 . . ‘ » REG Se7. |. 1885... ‘ . . 450,644 


ee. |} ws in Set 


Dollars 
The total value of imports was in 1883 . ‘ ‘. . 1,526,614 
Against in 1882 . ‘ ° . 1,188,416 


The total value of exports wasin 1883. . . . 2,258,639 
Against in 1882, ‘ . » 1,707,381 


The present acting-Resident, Mr. J. P. Rodger, moves among his 
people without escort, in the most friendly intercourse, alike with the 
Malay chiefs and the ‘Captain China,’ as the head of the Chinese 
mining interests is styled, receiving everywhere the respectful and 
almost affectionate salutations of the inhabitants, with whom he is most 
popular. The administration is practically carried on by the Resident, 
assisted by a staff of collectors and magistrates, who act under his 
orders in their several districts, and the public peace is preserved over 
a territory of 7,000 square miles by a police force of 304 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men under a superintendent and two inspectors, 
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distributed among 24 different stations. The report of the superin- 
tendent for 1883 was to the effect that ‘there has been very little 
crime at Selangor during the past year, and hardly any of a serious 
nature.’ 

The Malay inhabitants become boatmen, carriage and cart drivers, 
and undertake some kinds of shopkeeping, in which they do not com- 
pete well with the Chinese, light field-labour, and household servants’ 
work. Organised agricultural industry and mining are almost wholly 
in the hands of Chinese. There appears to be no pauperism in the 
State, owing to the good demand which exists for all kinds of labour. 
Opium-smoking, which it is interesting to learn from the records of 
Penang has been practised by the Chinese settlers in the Peninsula 
for over a century, is the only source of intemperance, and, as the 
police report remarks, ‘it does not lead to crime.’ 

What is here written of Selangor is true of the adjoining and 
much larger and more important State of Perak, where, under the 
able rule of Sir Hugh Low, the mining industry is further advanced ; 
a railway is already in existence, the revenue is three times as large, 
and the trade proportionately greater. 

Sunjei-Ujong and the independent States on the Gulf of Siam are 
probably equally rich. The future of these ‘Protected States’ if 
formally annexed to our dominions is not doubtful. Developed by 
British rule from a wilderness, whose seaboard was the haunt of 
bands of piratical savages, into the abode of prosperous and orderly 
communities, with vast agricultural and mineral resources at their 
disposal, the population is being rapidly augmented by a ceaseless 
flow of emigration from China. The entire peninsula is destined to 
become not only a field for the employment of British enterprise and 
capital, but an outlet on a large scale for the industrial products of 
the United Kingdom. 

And what has been the policy of the Imperial Government to- 
wards these thriving dependencies whose future is so full of promise 
to the commercial prosperity of the Empire? Most assuredly that 
policy has not been one tending to show our appreciation of the 
value of our Eastern possessions. The country is not informed about 
them. Each successive political party in power systematically avoids 
incurring not so much national as official responsibility, and declines 
to propose expenditure, however necessary to Imperial interests, 
because increased estimates might damage a Ministry. Colonial 
interests are not represented in Parliament, and it is out of local, 
not Imperial affairs, that materials for an effective hustings-cry can 
be provided. 

Considerations of effective military defence are wholly disregarded. 
Singapore, like Hong-Kong, is practically undefended by fortifieati#ns, 
and her warehouses and stocks of coal, upon which ou @eb is de- 
pendent, lie at the mercy of a single ironclad. A neil weak 
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regiment of the line, towards the expense of which the colony pays 
20,0001. a year, is quartered at Singapore and Penang, and a solitary 
gunboat for the greater part of the year represents the British naval 
force in the Straits. Penang is an open roadstead unguarded, and 
the harbours of Ceylon and India are in a similar state. Aden is 
not made secure against modern artillery. The situation may be 
summed up in the assertion that at the present moment France has 
a naval force in the China waters powerful enough to capture any 
one, or indeed all, of our maritime stations in the East. 

The political and commercial interests of the Straits Settlements 
fare little better. Lying immediately north of Perak is the territory 
of Kedah, rich in mineral wealth, once the nominal dominion of a 
Malay tribe, whose Rajah in 1786 ceded the island of Penang, then 
a wilderness, to the British Indian Government. The condition of 
the cession was, as the documentary evidence of the time shows, the 
friendship and protection of the British nation. About the years 
1820-21, Kedah was attacked and overrun by a Siamese force, and 
its Rajah in vain appealed for English assistance. The territory was 
annexed to Siam, and now French adventurers allege that they have 
obtained from the Siamese Government a concession for a ship canal 
to be cut through the State across the peninsula connecting the Gulf 
of Siam on the east with the Straits of Malacca on the west. This 
canal, if constructed, would completely sever the British Malayan 
possessions on the south from the Indian Tenasserim Provinces on the 
north, and interpose French claims with powvoirs exclusifs in the 
very heart of a country which for nearly a century has been under 
British political influence alone. Can it be doubted that a vigorous 
diplomatic protest at the court of Bangkok would have effectually 
prevented any exclusive grant such as is alleged to have been made, 
fruitful of international difficulties and complications in the future, 
as those connected with the Suez Canal are in the present ? 

Again. Foracentury past the Malay State of Acheen in Sumatra, 
forming the northern and north-eastern sides of the Straits of Malacca, 
opposite British territory, has been our staunch ally, and treaties 
offensive and defensive exist with it, since the days of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. In 1873 we threw over the Sultan without the least notice 
to him, and deliberately abandoned him to the Dutch, in considera- 
tion of the cession to us on territory of the Gold Coast. The Dutch 
forthwith made war upon him for the acquisition of his country— 
a war which is still in progress—and out of this miserable business 
has arisen the recent embarrassment occasioned by the imprisonment 
of the wrecked crew of the ‘Nisero.’ By this breach of national 
faith we have lost a firm ally and a considerable trade with Acheen, 
only to establish commercial rivals as our vis-d-vis in the Straits. 
In 1874, as we have already seen, we became responsible for the 
administration of the territories of Perak, Selangor and Sunjei-Ujong. 
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In deference to the views of the non-annexation party in the country, 
incorporation with the Colony of the Straits Settlements was forbidden, 
and owing to apprehensions as to the tenure of our authority, doubts 
as to our future policy, and the absence of any code of civil law or 
procedure, the progress of these States has been greatly retarded, and 
British capital and enterprise have been prevented from undertaking 
freely and rapidly the development of their resources. It is scarcely 
too much to say that had the States ten years ago been declared 
legally, as they were then made virtually, British territory, their 
imports and exports would have been many times greater than they 
are at the present time. 

But if the mistakes and shortcomings in our dealings hitherto 
with our Eastern possessions, so necessary to the industrial prosperity 
of the Empire, are obvious, some of our duties to them in the future 
are equally clear. We have to cover India with a network of rail- 
ways, which, by the extension of communication to great grain and 
cotton-growing districts, will develop her productive power and enable 
her cheap labour to compete successfully with the United States in 
supplying Great Britain alike with food and the raw material of our 
great manufacturing industry. An enlarged capacity of production 
means an increased capacity to consume, and with a fiscal policy in 
harmony with our own we have no need to fear the competition of 
foreign nations in the supply of the textile fabrics of Manchester and 
Yorkshire to the millions of India. Intimate commercial relations 
and the ties of a common interest will be the best security against 
the possibility of that external aggression which is so constantly dis- 
turbing us. 

To promote the completion of the railway system Government 
guarantees will be necessary, and any future loans contracted by 
India should be issued on the credit of the Imperial Government, not 
merely in order to lessen the financial burden, but to demonstrate our 
confidence in the permanence of our rule. 

The territories under the authority of the Straits Government 
should be incorporated in the Colony of the Straits Settlements. 
Hundreds of thousands of Chinese emigrants are destined to people 
the wilderness and hitherto almost uninhabited jungle of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and to open the field for a trade with Great Britain, offer- 
ing ever-increasing capabilities. Justice to these emigrants, who are 
being attracted to the country in the belief that the so-called ‘ Pro- 
tected’ States are British territory and under British law, requires 
that they shall never be subjected to Malay rule. Having abolished 
the reality of Malay authority, we are sowing the seeds of future 
complications and misunderstandings with the native chiefs by main- 
taining the fiction of it, and in order to give confidence to the mer- 
cantile interests which are growing up in the Statesythe extension to 
them of the jurisdiction of the Straits Settlement Courts is absolutely 
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necessary. The united colonial and states revenues, which now 
aggregate upwards of 800,0001., will, at the present rate of progress, 
in a few years double and treble that sum, and the colony, at this 
time self-supporting, will, if consolidated, be in a position to become 
almost self-protecting. At a comparatively inconsiderable outlay, 
the payment of interest on which would not be appreciable to any 
taxpayer in the United Kingdom, our military and naval stations in 
the East might be made secure, and the imaginary chain of fortresses 
along our commercial highway, to which allusion is sometimes made, 
might have a real existence. With Hong-Kong, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo or Trincomalee in Ceylon, and Aden so fortified as to be in 
a condition successfully to resist any hostile combination which it is 
probable could be brought against them, with our navy strengthened, 
and with the military power of India as a base, the position of 
England in the East would be invulnerable. Our naval squadron, 
which, under existing circumstances, in the event of a maritime war 
would be exclusively occupied in defending our coaling stations, 
would, if the latter were adequately fortified, be free to protect our 
shipping or attack the enemy; while the dependencies them- 
selves would be in a position to hold their own until relief could 
reach them from Europe round the Cape, in the not improbable con- 
‘tingency that the passage by the Suez Canal would be so warmly 
disputed as to be practically closed. It must not be forgotten 
that since the recent improvement in steam machinery the voyage 
round the Cape to Calcutta is now almost as short as the passage 
by Suez when the Canal was opened in 1869, and in the event of a 
maritime war it is almost certain that our communications with India 
would be conducted by the long sea route. 

The great Liberal party lies under the imputation of being indif- 
ferent to the preservation of the Empire. If the imputation be true, 
it would indicate a policy disastrous alike to the nation and the party. 
A Radical statesman at the head of the coming democracy, who 
would recognise the vital interests of our industrial population, which 
are at stake, and who, while pursuing domestic reforms, would make 
the cardinal principle of his policy abroad the consolidation and 
security of our Eastern possessions and the development of their 
resources, would, there is scarcely a doubt, command the entire con- 
fidence of the country. He would take the first step towards the 
formation of that great political confederation under the headship of 
the Anglo-Saxon people, which, at present merely a dream, may yet 
become, by the forces of political and commercial gravitation, and 
under conditions of accelerated communication not now to be mea- 
sured, a practicable reality. 


F. BuLkeLry JONSON. 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION—ITS 
IMPOSSTBILITY. 


In the end of July a Conference was held in London by many distin- 
guished men—English Ministers and ex-Ministers, Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, two eminent ex-Colonial Governors, a Canadian 
High Commissioner, several Agents-General for Colonies, and other 
very competent persons, to consider the subject of closer union among 
the scattered portions of the British Empire. 

They were unanimous as to the desirability of the object they had 
in view, and though they imagined they were debating in the face of 
an opposition among their fellow-countrymen desirous of a disinte- 
gration of the Empire, it is probable that any difference of opinion 
attached rather to the means of union than to the objectitself. The 
co-operation of England with her colonies throughout the world might 
seem undesirable to foreign nations. I recollect the late Prussian 
Ambassador Bunsen saying that if the strength of this Empire 
were fully developed, and in united action, it would be too much for 
the rest of the world. But even this misgiving on the part of other 
nations may be less and less warrantable, as cosmopolitan relations gain 
ground, and ideas of conquest and aggression necessarily diminish. 
The influence of the Anglo-Saxon race, all having been our colonists, 
is ever increasingly favourable to the commerce and common interests 
of mankind; and the widespread network of the components of this 
Empire becomes rather a bond of intercourse than any justifiable cause 
of alarm among other nations. 

To Englishmen the united action of their fellow-subjects all over 
the world can hardly seem otherwise than desirable. This, how- 
ever, is but a sentiment, and the Conference carefully avoided going 
further than expressing warmly this sentiment. They may have 
served good purpose in warming up national sympathies, and pro- 
claiming Imperial brotherhood, and inviting mutual goodwill. 

There is, nevertheless, danger of ridicule, or even of irritation, ina 
long-continued repetition of such an abstract sentiment without any 
appearance of its assuming concrete form. Still worse willit be if the 
practice gets associated with false ideas, or involved in a contention 
of vain, impracticable theories. That might lead to very serious 
mischief, and actually defeat the object in view. 

The Chairman of the Conference, Mr. W. E. Forster, said ‘he 
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thought that those were the foes of union, or at any rate sceptics or 
unbelievers in it, who would ask them to define then what shape 
federation should assume.’ This reminds one of a prospectus in the 
days of the South Sea Bubbles, ‘ for an undertaking which shall in due 
time be revealed.’ The scheme was promised to be disclosed when 
the shares had been taken up. 

Mr. W. H. Smith said that he came to the Conference to show 
that all parties had one common purpose, in wishing to promote the 
development of the Empire. ‘But they were not there to discuss 
the details of any scheme of federation, only to insist on the principle 
of unity. Federation at present meant only an aspiration.’ 

Lord Rosebery added emphasis to this aspiration, and said, ‘ they 
had now put their hands to the plough, and were not likely to look 
back.’ But his plough had no handle for him to look back from. 

Sir Charles Tupper described the deep interest felt by the great 
colonies in anything that could bind the Empire in closer union and 
in definite perpetuity, but he suggested that ‘to affirm that disin- 
tegration could only be avoided by adopting a federal scheme would, 
if the scheme were delayed, strengthen the advocates for separation.’ 

It certainly was a great mistake, in this Conference, to lay down, 
as a fundamental proposition, that there was no alternative between 
federation and disintegration of the Empire. No one accused of 
wishing for colonial separation ever said anything so conducive to 
such a catastrophe. 

It is high time to consider whether federation can really mean any 
practicable scheme at all. 

I was myself many years, in Parliament, earnestly engaged, with 
men of great experience and ability, in a restoration of better colonial 
policy, with the distinct view of more community of citizenship with 
the distant portions of the Empire, so that all might be on the same 
footing of freedom and self-government which we, as fellow-subjects 
with them of the greatest sovereign in the world, enjoy athome. But 
while this general restoration of true colonial policy is on the high 
road to complete success, and has added vastly to the loyalty, fellow- 
ship, and prosperity of the colonies, the one proposition which proved 
impracticable was a representative Central Committee of Delegates 
from their assemblies. 

Colonial Agencies have become an institution, as appeared in the 
Conference ; and the Colonial Institute, under Royal Charter, has given 
most useful opportunity for intercommunication; but no common 
organ of legislative functions has ever seemed in any way possible. 

- There are no precedents in history at all suggestive of any 
possible combination, even for consultative purposes, amongst a 
number of governments under one Sovereign so widely separated from 
each other, so distinct in character, and so autonomous as our colonies. 

The Amphictyonic Council offers no example. We have no 
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Thermopyle as political, or Delphi as religious, centre. The vari- 
ous members of a British Federation could not judiciously deal 
with each other’s reciprocal claims, or with individual rights and 
privileges, nor determine quarrels and decide differences, though they 
might perhaps reward the gallantry of any local resistance to a foreign 
enemy, as this old Greek Council did. The object, were such a 
British Council possible, would be identical with the Greek, namely, 
to consult about the common good, but the circumstances and relations 
of the two cases are essentially different. 

The Spanish Council of the Indies affords no available precedent. 
It was a Colonial Office, more like what ours had degenerated into 
before our late revival of policy, not professing to represent the 
colonies—a department of the general government. Had it emanated 
from the colonies, there would soon have been a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion. Far from illustrating any colonial participation in general 
legislation, the utmost example it gives is that of colonies sharing 
alike with the home-country in Imperial government, and being 
treated as integral parts of the Empire. But the Spanish Govern- 
ment was alike despotic to both its home and colonial subjects, and 
no inference can be drawn from their proceedings as to the possibility 
of Imperial community in council with colonial representative 
governments. 

But, though the Conference deprecated any suggestion of a 
scheme, the speakers could not resist giving some little indication of 
what was vaguely passing through their minds. 

Mr. Forster said, ‘ What should be the ultimate form of federation 
was not a question of to-day. The word did not necessarily imply a 
Federal Parliament. It might be fulfilled by Councils of Represen- 
tatives from the different colonies.’ 

Mr. Smith went so far as to say that ‘he regarded our colonial 
cousins as Englishmen to the full intent of the word, entitled to as 
complete a voice in the management and control of the affairs of the 
Empire as Englishmen claimed in their own little island.’ This view 
contemplates a Congress assuming a large, and that the highest, part 
of the functions of Parliament, and so reducing practically the home 
legislature to municipal action. We need hardly consider the prac- 
ticability of such a scheme. 

Lord Rosebery ventured to offer some little answer to ‘the ques- 
tion always asked of the advocates of federation. How are you to 
manage it? Nothing should affect the local government of Great 
Britain by its own Parliamentary institutions. Colonists did not wish 
to interfere with our local self-government, and any such attempts 
would be received with a just outery by the people of this country. 
But he believed that any proper scheme of federation weld lead, not 
to a diminution, but to an increase, of local nipfoerment. A 


Committee of inquiry,’ he thought, ‘ might lead to; Kuch a scheme, and 
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would itself excite interest in the subject. He only threw out one 
suggestion for consideration, “ Whether delegates from the chief 
colonies might not be admitted to sit in the House of Lords, as 
delegates did in the Senate of the United States ?”’ 

There is, certainly, novelty and boldness in the conception. It is 
probably as much connected with Lord Rosebery’s late scheme for 
amendment of the House of Lords as with any views he may entertain 
for the promotion of colonial representation. He would in this way 
introduce an elective element into our Upper House of Parliament; 
but of colonial, not home, constituency. Supposing the House of 
Lords reduced to a debating society, and we were consenting to Mr. 
Bright’s last convictions in favour of a single House of Legislature, 
this scheme would utilise the submerged estates of this realm—the 
lords spiritual and temporal—by uniting them with the Colonial 
Institute, and so make a body meeting the object of the Conference, 
What would result from this kind of Imperial Federation he considered 
it wise not to proceed to explain. The only difficulty he acknow- 
ledged to be in his way lay in the ‘question of distance.’ He said 
that had been the main objection, but he thought Mr. Forster had 
disposed of it conclusively by his observation that the inventions of 
science had annihilated time and space. 

He adduced, in illustration, the fact that California, though weeks 
distant from the seat of Government, sent delegates to the Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and he thought the introduction of the 
colonial delegates, which he proposed as a tentative measure, and 
only applying to the House of Lords, need not interfere with the general 
legislature, nor affect the financial control of the House of Commons. 
All this only impresses me with a painful sense of the wildness of 
theorising about our institutions, and readiness for any experiments 
with them, which are ugly features of these times, and savour ill for 
the prospects of old countries,,or hopes of any stability in the world’s 
political economy. But let us consider a little more the particular 
experiment of grafting colonial federation on the corpus vile of the 
House of Peers, which is also to involve no interference with the 
financial control of the Commons. What could the operation of the 
Composite Chamber, so stript of means, amount to? We must 
suppose it a mere debating club. It could be nothing more. Asa 
proposal to meet the object of the Conference, the analogy offered in 
explanation of it is pointless). The example of California could 
hardly be seriously thought applicable. Supposing distance in each 
case insignificant, there is no likeness in kind between a delegation 
of representatives from distant States to Washington and an influx 
of accredited agents from Ottawa, the Cape, and Sydney, to the 
House of Lords. A quota of representatives collecting to their 
constituted assembly, and emissaries sent from one set of legislatures 
to another for conference, are not parallel cases affording any material 
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of comparison. Colonial assessors, sitting in one of the Houses of 
Imperial Legislation, with no definite subjects assigned them, nor 
means to carry out any conclusion they might come to, compared 
with Californian senators taking their part in the National Congress, 
offer the strongest contrast rather than any inference from similarity. 
Lord Rosebery may see his way to reconciling these differences, and 
making the two kinds of delegation alike, but the apparent gap in 
his political sketch was not filled up at the Conference. 

Congress has defined powers assigned to it on subjects of a national 
nature. The States send, each alike, two senators, representing them 
in the Senate as equal and independent contracting parties to a united 
confederation. The other House of Congress represents universally the 
whole American people. The two together form a national legislature 
of States and People for specified purposes, all other subjects being left 
to local legislation. Very unlike this must be any Central Council 
of the British Empire. One group of our colonies, now the Canadian 
Dominion, has the nearest imitation of Congress within itself, only 
inversely, the exceptionally defined powers being allowed to the 
Provinces, and the Central Government having all the rest. Such a 
Colonial Federal Council would have to come within the comprehen- 
sive Federal Council of the whole British Empire, which would find 
its only possible federal subjects already disposed of at Ottawa. 

But supposing the great colonies had certain clearly defined sub- 
jects of common interest made referable to them in central council 
with ourselves, it is questionable what sort of colleagues they would 
make with each other. Would they ever agree to undertake a 
common liability in matters, however wisely selected as of common 
concern, yet necessarily very unequally affecting them all ? 

The main subjects for any comprehensive national council are 
such as relate to commerce, or to defence and war. By the articles of 
Confederation, Congress regulates commerce both with foreign nations 
and among Federal States. To the Central Parliament of the Cana- 
dian Dominion belong all matters of trade and commerce, customs, 
excise, and raising of revenue. Would Canada agree to give up to 
the Imperial Council her present powers of fiscal regulation? She is 
now imposing duties on much of our commerce. Would she, when 
in concert with ourselves and other colonies, be ready to reduce her 
tariff to uniformity of system, or to general freedom ? or would her 
colleagues in council compel her to conform to their decision, if, 
indeed, they could agree to any? If on this point the Conference 
were dreaming of a British Zollverein, it was indeed a dream. 

As to questions of war, which have happily come to mean questions 
of self-defence, let us consider what effect a Federal Council could 
possibly have had in any recent instances. When Egypt invaded 
Abyssinia, our Consul and some missionaries, having offended King 
Theodore, were imprisoned and threatened with death. The 
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Imperial Parliament was summoned for an autumnal session to 
advise and aid the Queen in rescuing our fellow-countrymen, and 
maintaining her honour, especially in Eastern estimation. We spent 
nine millions in the struggle which ensued. Would colonial dele- 
gates in council have contributed either to improve the course of 
events or to defray the cost ? 

Could a Federal Council have helped to avert or conduct any of 
our Indian wars, or to defend British interests at Canton? Would 
our protection of Natal, and relations with the Boers, have benefited 
by Canadian and Australian advisers ? I recollect one of the ablest of 
Canadian statesmen, Sir John Rose, who was the warmest advocate of 
colonial connection, taking the view that Canada had no concern even 
in the Oregon question. When Lord Aberdeen was ‘ drifting into’ the 
Crimean war, and Russia was cloaking her designs on Turkey under 
religious pretexts, and we resolved at last to resist her lurking ambi- 
tion, could a Federal Council have done more than Canada did, without 
a Council, raising a contingent regiment for the Queen; or could 
they have improved the unfortunate effort which we made to protect 
their commerce from Russian threats in the Pacific seas ? 

The declaration of war rests with the Senate in America ; but 
they very soon, in their late civil war, found it necessary to put the 
whole subject in the hands of a very few. In England war is in the 
breast of the Sovereign, with responsible Ministers. In questions of 
war the Cabinet is only checked by its dependence on the votes of 
Parliament for supplies. The negotiations and diplomatic corte- 
spondence on approach of war must necessarily be more or less secret 
and solely ministerial. Was it contemplated by the Conference that 
there should be South African, Australian, and Canadian members 
of the Cabinet? If not, what could a Federal Council do with 
questions of which only a few of their number were in the secret? 
How could supplies be voted by the voices of many, but borne only 
by the clients of a few? Would colonists in any way be allowed to 
vote for wars at home expense—though practically this certainly has 
been done to a great extent, especially in West and South Africa; and 
has not that been a fruitful cause of wars, at home cost and local 
profit ? 

Could any local war equally interest a federation of all colonists, 
or entitle the whole body to vote about it? Would they each gene- 
rously discount their own future liabilities by ready payment for the 
rest? The contiguity of American States makes an attack on any one 
the concern of all. 

Lord Rosebery offered ‘two practical illustrations of what he 
believed would be the beneficial effect of a united British Empire.’ 
‘Had Australia been as integral a part of the Empire as the county 
of Kent, would France have thought of turning her criminal refuse 
on a neighbouring island? and if Australia had the same position in 
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our Empire as Scotland or Ireland, would she not claim to be 
heard with regard to events passing on the banks of the Suez Canal, 
which was the nearest route between Great Britain and the Southern 
Empire ?’ 

All my quotations are taken from the Z7'imes’ report of the Confer- 
ence, July 30. 

As to the first of these illustrations, of course, if Australia were a 
prolongation of this island (an imagination as large as Lord Dun- 
dreary’s dog’s tail bigger than-his body) the obstacles of distance 
and of separate government to England’s direct action against the 
French threat would not exist; but as our Australian fellow-subjects 
are at the distance of half the globe, and compose a group of self- 
governed communities, the best mode of resistance of the local 
danger is that which has been adopted—that is, central aid and 
encouragement to combined action on the spot. The first irregular 
annexation of New Guinea by Queensland was followed by the Colonial 
Minister calling on all the Australasian Colonies to unite in the 
execution and cost of the policy they together recommended. A High 
Commissioner on the Sovereign’s part will establish the complete juris- 
diction of Great Britain over New Guinea and the adjacent islands; 
while the Foreign Office has used the utmost endeavours, and with 
success, to bring the French Ministry to terms. There could hardly 
be a case more favourably illustrating the existing united Imperial 
and Colonial action. 

Whatever benefit, on the second supposition, Australian interests 
might have derived from a Federal Council on Egyptian affairs, England 
certainly has gained no selfish advantage in them. But at what point 
in the history could the joint wisdom have intervened? The first 
prejudices of Lord Palmerston, which gave the Empress Eugénie the 
opening sail through the Canal, were soon obliterated by its almost 
entire occupation with British commerce. Then came the anti- 
European ferment, which led to the English and French joint control. 
England’s sole action destroyed both the rebel work and the joint 
control. England so became responsible for restoring order, and secu- 
ring the highway of commerce. The Soudan complication followed, 
and Gordon is placed as a hostage in the midst, for our extrication. 
Events have issued in embarrassment; but England has borne the 
brunt, and Australia’s interests in the route of commerce are secured 
without cost to her. 

Lord Wemyss, though silent at the Conference, offered a scheme 
for their adoption, the following day, in a letter to the Times, 
July 30:—*He had long held that there is a very simple way of 
effecting an Imperial federation for strictly Imperial objects, notably 
for mutual defence. In Downing Street we have Her Majesty’s 


Ministers located, while in Victoria Street the accreditgd-agents of ~ 


our colonies reside. All that is wanted is that they Y fildbe brought 
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into direct communication on Imperial matters.’ The simplicity of 
the scheme equals that of putting salt on birds’ tails. It amounts to 
this: ‘If you want federation, here are the men to make one.’ But 
how or what federation, so got together, is to perform, not even a hint 
is given. This, indeed, is added: ‘It matters little what form federa- 
tion takes, provided it is brought about ; look at the map of the world, 
dotted all over with red spots betokening Imperial territory ; consider 
what federation would do for the security of the Empire, peace of the 
world, and advancement of commerce and civilisation, and it will be 
a libel on statesmanship if the desired end is not speedily attained,’ 
Fortunatus’s cap does not rival this ready reckoning—get such and 
such men together, look at the map, consider what you wish, and it 
is a libel on statesmanship if what you wish is not speedily attained. 

Some kind of United Council for the common good of our 
scattered Empire has naturally been in the minds of many of our 
best statesmen and writers ever since England has had any 
colonies. Burke discussed the possibility of a representation of the 
colonies in the English Parliament, but came to the conclusion that, 
‘inclined as he was to entertain the proposition, if it were possi- 
ble, he did not see his way to it.’ Since his time it has been re- 
peatedly canvassed by colonial reformers, numbering such men as 
Gibbon Wakefield and Bishop Hinds amongst its most recent eminent 
advocates. I had much correspondence with Mr. Howe, at the time 
the very able, popular, and loyal Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, 
who took much the same view as that of the Conference—that 
colonial incorporation is the sole alternative of separation—arguing 
that ‘ colonies when arrived at great power and dimensions would 
not be content to be treated by the world as provinces, and to have 
no voice in questions of international policy even where their own 
interests are most deeply concerned.’ 

The proposition of colonial incorporation, or of federation, with 
the Empire must resolve itself practically into one or other of these 
two issues. 

Either the colonies must abandon much of the powers of self- 
government which they now enjoy, and hand them over to a Parlia- 
ment of some sort sitting in London, of which only a twentieth part 
would consist of colonists, and those coming from widely different 
parts of the world. 

Or there must be a Federal Constitution, under the Monarchical 
Head, with an Imperial Congress, and State Legislatures including that 
of the United Kingdom restricted from dealing with Imperial concerns. 

There is about as much chance of the English people turning 
their ancient Parliamentary system into such a constitution as of 
their deliberately restoring feudalism or the Heptarchy. It is hard 
to get the smallest and most necessary constitutional changes carried 
in this country, and a Minister coming down to the House with a 
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. proposal for abolishing Parliament, and issuing writs for a Federal 
y of Congress, would be immediately consigned to Bedlam. 

3 to On the other issue the Conference had ‘no fear that federation 
But could be made a pretext for lessening the self-government of colonies.’ 
hint But that is the only alternative. 
era- I can see there was vaguely floating before the mental vision of 
rid, the Conference a tertiwm quid between Colonial Government at home, 
ider and Imperial Congress legislating on common concerns. It is by 
‘the some persons imagined that a merely consultative body from the 
1 be whole Empire might lead to the «dem sentire which is the soul of 
ied.’ union, so that, to borrow inspired phraseology, ‘there should be no 
and schism in the body, but that the members should have the same care 
d it one for another; and whether one member suffer, all the members 
ed. should suffer with it, or if one member be honoured, all the members 
our should rejoice with it.’ What is desired is a deliberative assemblage 
our on occasion, whenever any question of common interest may arise, or 
any whenever any individual part of the Empire may be so affected as to 
- the call for sympathy. 
that, Now let us consider whether, without any constitutional novelty, 
ossi- or organic change, a more natural and potent process is not at this 
n re moment at work in the way of uniting, cementing, sympatheticising, 
on as and invigorating the whole British Empire. 
nent In the first place we must bear in mind that we are only just 
time recovering from a degenerate policy of colonial connection, namely, 
otia, that of paternal control and filial dependence, destructive alike of 
that general self-reliance and of the spirit of British fellow citizenship. 
uing Our earlier and best colonial policy had been that of self-government 
ould equally throughout the Empire. The colonies, as free and self- 
have reliant as their metropolitan home, were really, and felt themselves 
own to be, integral parts of the Empire; so much so, that a mistaken 
attempt to violate these relations led to their separation from us. 
with The honourable sense of equal freedom made it impossible that any 
these pact of the Empire should submit to derogation of the rights which it 
held in common with the rest, and which alone made it worthy or 
self- capable of fellowship with the rest. 
irlia- ‘No community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary 
part business of its own maintenance and defence is really, or can be, in 
srent the full sense of the word, a free community. The privileges of freedom 
and the burdens of freedom are absolutely associated together. To 
hical bear the burden is as necessary as to enjoy the privilege, in order to 
that form that character which is the great security of freedom itself.’ 
erns. Such were Mr. Gladstone’s true and noble words in giving evidence 
ning before the Colonial Committee of 1859. 
as of It has been the reviving, in our colonial policy, of this _yiew-of—~ 
hard equal citizenship throughout the whole nation which has aoawakéned 
rried mutual sympathies, animated the desire of closer unj . eXpressed so 
ith a VoL. XVI.—No. 91. MM 
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warmly in this Conference, cemented the relations of the Empire, 
and intensified the feeling of loyalty to the common Sovereign, and 
of proud and cordial attachment to the greatest monarch in the world, 
I may be allowed to quote a sentence from a letter of my own, long 
ago, advocating the renewal of this sounder connection with our 
colonies, in controversy with Mr. Goldwin Smith, who thought 
their separation from us inevitable:—‘ Colonies cannot remain in 
healthy union with England on terms of romantic patronage on one 
side, and of interested attachment on the other. To make a united 
British Empire all the members of it must be equally free, and on 
like terms of fellow-citizenship in self-government and self-defence.’ 

The union of England with the colonies is a moral union ; and, if 
on healthy terms of community, a very strong one. The way to make 
it stronger still is to develop more completely the relations of equality. 

I should look more to an Australian Squadron, or Halifax Dock- 
yard, or Cape Militia, for the interests of a united ‘ Greater Britain,’ 
than to Lord Wemyss’s conclave of English Secretaries of State with 
Colonial Agents-General. Practically, the Queen’s Ministry consults 
and acts for the colonies as much as for her home subjects, and 
relieves them of the necessity of keeping up such large local forces as 
they would want in independence. The Imperial Head-quarters are 
a security to them in war, and a guarantee against war; and if their 
contribution of strength were adequately developed we might insure 
the peace of the world. There is no reason why colonists should 
not take their place among the Queen’s Ministers. There have been 
cases practically almost tantamount to such colonial admission into 
imperial Council. Why should not the higher qualities of states- 
manship amongst colonists have exercise in Imperial employment 
also, in the diplomatic service, or in India, or as governors of the 
colonies themselves ? 

The moral union of England with her colonies is strong. The 
pride in belonging to the Empire of Queen Victoria—the family 
feeling of monarchy—similarity of institutions, the extreme dif- 
ference of which, brought about by separation, has weakened our 
sympathies with our New England colonists—commercial intercourse, 
no doubt greater than it would be in independence—colonisation 
undiscouraged by any sense of change of country or nationality— 
the celum non animum mutare—all combine to a more vital and 
ever-growing union than any novel and artificial federation could effect. 

We are, at this moment, largely ‘boarding out’ children to 
Canadian foster-parents, not as to another country, but simply as an 
extension of our home system of provision for orphan population— 
children of the State sent to more open spaces in the Queen’s 
dominions. The more time and space are annihilated, the closer does 
this sort of union become. 

Mr. Forster said there were some who thought England would 
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be richer by getting rid of colonial responsibilities—clearly men who 
misunderstood such responsibilities to be undertakings for rather 
than with the colonies. Better knowledge of common interests may 
prevent anyone from being base enough to think of ‘ casting off the 
burden of colonies,’ a sentiment which, were it ever to prevail, would 
indeed indicate too surely the consummation of the decline and fall 
of the British Empire. 

It was recently observed by a competent reviewer that we no 
longer treat our colonies as poor relations—that social intercourse 
has become closer every year—that trade, letters, arts, even sports 
have been incessantly forging new links, so that it would be impos- 
sible to sever the connection without a wrench which would be felt 
in every part of the body politic. No one will dispute the truth of 
this observation; and it describes the natural and happy outcome 
from our improved colonial policy. If this be the case without 
federation, and no one has any idea what federation could mean, 
might not the attempt to improve a present healthy condition by 
a prescription, about which the doctors only save themselves from 
division of opinion by the vagueness of its terms, be more likely to 
cause disturbance than any improvement of the present condition of 
things ? 

There is practically a great council for England and all her 
colonies, and it is the council of the press. A free, full, and constant 
interchange of correspondence on common concerns, and communi- 
cation on common interests, amongst compatriots, partners, and 
relations of one country, amount to a united national life. The 
very instance cited by Lord Rosebery in proof of the need of closer 
union, most completely illustrates the united action which already 
exists. But it also shows that the existing elements of national 
union are not only the true ones, but that they have much power 
of further development. The elements of union and of strength 
throughout this Empire are not yet half developed. 

The stronger our colonies become, the more capable they are of 
taking and maintaining their place in the community of the Empire. 
The union of neighbouring provinces, which we have carried out in 
Canada, and are now prosecuting in Australia, is as practically im- 
portant as theoretically desirable. For the groups of Canadian and 
Australian colonies federation is not only a possibility, but a policy 
of the highest and most obvious value. It will develop both their 
internal association and their external strength, qualifying them as 
members, not dependencies, of the Empire. It will create a sense of 
nationality instead of provincial feeling, and give them consciousness 
of greater position in the world. It will insure the dignity and high 
conduct of self-respect, and the respect of other nations in their 
dealings with them. - = 

The Australians themselves laughed at the liye notion of their 
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navy (now in the way of great expansion), consisting of one ship in 
each of their capital ports, each commander equal in rank to all the 
others, and equally unpractised in any sort of combined operation— 
each colony, by its individualism, jealous of the other—-altogether 
a poor preparation against a dashing onslaught from a hostile fleet, 
In their proposed squadron, as part of the British Navy, they will 
have as much a cheaper as a better security for them all. The 
strength of the Empire will not be by the forced conscription of 
central supreme dictation, but, in true English spirit, by the volun- 
tary contributions of separate partnerships in a general system ot 
self-defence. 

The strength of every portion of the Empire will have its trust- 
worthy central basis in unity, and its constant development in our 
national maxim that ‘every man must do his duty.’ The fallacy of 
Imperial Federation lies unconsciously, under a vague sentiment of 
mutual goodwill, in the mistaken idea that, the colonies being 
British, Great Britain must defend them—an idea which, if acted 
on, must sooner or later lead, through a process of attempted degra- 
dation, to the separation of all colonies of enough English spirit and 
vigour to be too proud to be degraded. That spirit is one of permanent 
attachment, on equal terms of fellow-citizenship, of all the Queen’s 
transmarine dominions with the home country. 


Norton. 
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